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Desirable Traits and Qualifications, and Undesirable Traits 
and Disqualifications of City School Board Memders 


From the Point of View of Members Now in Service 
Edgar Mendenhall, Kansas State Teachers’ College, Pittsburg, Kansas 





About the middle of October of the present 
school year a letter was mailed to from three 
to five presidents of city school boards in every 
state with the request that they list the “de 
sirable traits and qualifications” and the “unde- 
disqualifications” of city 
The cities to which this 


sirable traits and 
school board members. 
request was sent were selected at random from 
the directory of schools published by the Bu 


reau of Education. 


States from Which Replies were Received 


Georgia California 
West Virginia Kansas 
New Mexico Ohio — 
Wisconsin Illinois 
Oklahoma Nebraska 
Mississippi Iowa 
Missovwri Oregon 
New Jersey Tennessee 


New Hampshire Colorado 

Wyoming 

Distribution of Cities from Which Replies Were 
Received 


Population Replies 
2,000— 6,000...... . ae 5 
6,000-10,000.... Ms 

10,000-—25,000.... ore ; 13 
25,000-60,000. . 2 
. 27 


The descriptive terms used by board mem 


bers are so pat that they are given below as re- 


ceived, notwithstanding more or less over- 
lapping. 
DESIRABLE TRAITS AND QUALIFICA- 
TIONS OF CITY SCHOOL BOARD 
MEMBERS 


Personal Traits and Qualifications 


Has high morals. 

Unquestioned character. 

Integrity. 

An optimist. 

Modest. 

A sense of relative values. 

Has a liberal education. 

Courageous. 

Broadminded—fair. 

Friendly, approachable, kindly; shows a will- 
ingness to listen to anyone without encouraging 
unnecessary complaints. 

Talks little. 

Reasonably successful in own vocation. 

Subject to conviction on all subjects. 

Vision—sees the wonderful future of an edu 
cated citizenship. 

More or less mature. 

Honest. 

Has integrity. 

Has firmness enough to stand for a principle 

Mental capacity. 

Has good judgment. 

A general culture. 

A certain degree of self-assurance. 

Not partisan, politically or religious. 

Tactful—gets along with folk. 

Sound judgment of human nature. 

Has business training. 

Has children of his own, 

tespects the opinion of others. 

Open-minded on educational matters. 


Community Relationships 
Public spirited. 
Pride in “home town” and faith in his com- 
munity. 

Standing in the community. 

More or less a leader in the community and 


in public affairs. 


Never loses sight of the taxpayer who pays 
the bills. 

Identified with civic clubs. 

Intention to reside many years in the com- 
munity. 

Represents the best citizenship of the com 
munity. 

Regards a public office a public trust. 


Relations With Board 


Punctual and regular in attendance of board 
meetings and stays until the business of the 
board is over. 

Considers only the business of the board at 
its meetings. 

Shows willingness to yield his own views to 
the majority of the board. 

Is willing to give time to school board duties. 

Willing to serve on committees. 

Takes only his share of the time in discussing 
school matters. 

Cooperates with other board members. 

Assumes his share of responsibility for acts 
of the board. 
With 


Relations Superintendent, Teachers, and 


School 
Interested in education. 
Knowledge of school systems. 
Gives close study to school needs. 
Keeps abreast of the times. 
Cooperates with school authorities. 
Decides questions on the principle of what is 
best for the children. 
Monthly visits to schools. 
Gives 


ready response to every call of the 


school. 

Refers personal and individual complaints to 
the superintendent. 

Willingness to delegate all purely adminis- 
trative matters to the superintendent and hold 
him responsible. 

Sufficient education to appreciate the work of 
the teachers. 

Approves only teachers who are sold to the 
public School system. 

Makes effort to get all the children in school 
Economical—but not  niggardly 
finance. 

A working knowledge of budgets and finance. 

Believes thoroughly in the public schools and 
their place as a democratizer. 

Shows knowledge of school affairs. 


Works in harmony with the school heads 


Considers the work of the school “in the 


large” and does not waste his time with small 


details. 


S¢ hool. 


Frequently visits the 
Makes effort to keep the school buildings in 
a comfortable and safe condition. 


Recognizes that the superintendent can obey 
and follow only the dex isions of the board not 
of individual board members. 


Follows lead of superintendent, holding him 
esponsible for results. 

Progressive for improvements, better teach- 
ers, better salarie 

Sympathetic interest in teachers and their 
work. 

Has respect for a 


ll board’s employees. 


Conservative attitude toward such matters as 


dancing, ete. 


’ 


Makes effort to provide ample salaries. 


Sees that the money raised for school pur- 


poses is wisely spent 


ideas’ of 


UNDESIRABLE TRAITS AND DISQUALIFI- 
CATIONS OF CITY SCHOOL 
BOARD MEMBERS 
Personal 

Disagreeable, discourteous. 

Pessimistic. 

Not successful in his own business. 

A shirker. 

Non-progressive, an obstructionist. 

Shows religious prejudice. 

Too timid. 

Over-sensitive to criticism. 

Narrow minded. Objects to everything not in 
keeping with his own ideas. 

Too visionary—impractical. 
Vindictive—revengeful. 
Immoral—loose character. 
Unapproachable—brusque. 

No stamina, a weakling, cowardly. 
Too young—immature. 
Stubborn, pig-headed. 
Injects politics—rewards partisan friends. 
Quarrelsome. 

Has former service as a teacher, principal or 


In all disputes. 


superintendent of schools. 
Egotistic—knows it all. 
Too talkative. 
Atheist. 
Visionary—a faddist. 


Gossipy. 


Community Relationships 

Attempts to curry favor with patrons by ad 
justing their differences with the superintendent. 

Does not stand well in the community. 

Has little influence in the community. 

Plays for popularity. 

Lacks leadership in public affairs. 

Little public spirit. 

Relations With Board 
Criticizes in public other board members. 
Considers his position on the board as an 


opportunity for furthering his personal in- 
terests. 

Not punctual and regular in attendance of 
board meetings. 
Relations With Superintendent, Teachers, and 


School 


Out of touch with public school system. 
Meddles with details. 

Stingy. Desires to reduce taxes to the extent 
that cripples school work. Regards taxes for 


schools a burden. Exhibits “cheese-paring”’ 
parsimony. 

Not generally well-informed, ignorant in gen- 
eral, of school work in particular. 
form himself of all the rules and 


lating the schools. 


Fails to in- 


laws regu 


Gives adverse criticism of the superintendent 
or principal in public. 

Lacks sympathy with the public school system. 

Considers teachers hirelings to be obtained 
at the lowest possible salaries. 


Takes up 


instead of referring them to the superintendent 


personal or individual complaints 


not recognizing that an individual board mem- 
ber has no more power than any private citizen 
except the right to vote at school board meet- 
ings and to express his opinion. 

Fails to 


keep posted at all 


Fails to look 


times of the 


school’s needs. school 


after 
buildings. 
Puts 


S( hools. 


municipal needs above the 


} 


Che “desirable traits and qualifications” or 


their equivalents which were mentioned most 
frequently are “education, culture,” eleven 
mes; “sound business judgment, successful in 


own business,” ten times; “ability and willing 


ness to spare time,” eight times; “honesty, 
character, integrity,” seven times; “punctual 
and faithful in attendance of board meetings.” 


Concluded on Page 141) 
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The Legal Relationship That Should Exist Between the Superintendent 
and the Board of Education’ 


With Special Reference to Illinois 


J. Cayce Morrison, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Everywhere, public school administration has 
its foundation in the law. The administrative 
systems devised for schools are a reflection of 
the political thinking of the people concerned 

-tempered by the time and place in which they 
live. In the American states, the will of the 
people, in the governing of their schools, has 
found expression through constitutional pro- 
visions, statutory enactments, rules and regu- 
lations of legally constituted officials and 
boards, and court decisions. 


Legal Foundation of School Administration 

This legal foundation of publie school ad- 
ministration has had its origin in two sources: 
(a) ideas taken originally from the practice 
of foreign school systems, and secondarily from 
the older states of our own country; (b) in the 
local attempts of communities to work out a 
satisfactory educational program. The influ- 
ence of the first source is apparent in the adap- 
tation of the French system to Louisiana and 
of the Dutch system to New York. While the 
early educational literature of Illinois gives 
little evidence that the state borrowed directly 
from European sources, yet there is ample illus- 
tration of the influence of the experience of 
New England, New York and Ohio upon the 
struggle for a system of free publie schools.’ 
However, it is to local initiative that we owe 
most of the development of administrative or- 
ganization as it affects Illinois city school sys 
tems today. 

About 1845, a law was passed in this state 
(Illinois) which permitted school districts to 
levy a tax for the support of schools. A year 
later 21 counties reported that one or more 
districts had availed themselves of the oppor 
tunity to levy such a tax. This was the begin 
ning of an era of experimentation An 
examination of the Private Laws? passed by the 
islature of 1855 gives a cross section of what 
was happening at the end of ten years of this 
nitial experimentation. New charters were 


ranted. that vear, to 30 different villages, 


towns. and cities. ‘Twelve of these thirty spe 

al acts mentioned schools. Three different 
plans ror adr nist ative control yf schools were 
provided Eight vested the control of schools 
in the municipal council or trustees; one made 

obligatory for the council to provide for the 
election of a board of school directors, and an 


other, the city of Ottawa, secured as an amend 
ment to its charter, the passage of an act to 
establish free schools within its jurisdiction. 
obably one of the best of the ea ‘lier 
special acts governing the control of schools in 
Illinois cities; and is, therefore worthy of con- 
sideration as to fundamental principles. 

The Ottawa act mad the board of education 
financially independent of the city council; it 


tablished a tax limitation of not less than 


. 1] ti Aa 
three nor more than six mills on the dollar, and 


? . i 4 1] | ir t 
that the expense of levying and collecting th 
| tax sho ild be paid out ol the eity treas 

] 


ry ; it provided that the board should elect 


one of its own number president; and the det 
nit ol I } yers and duties of the board Was a 
m cd worthy to be followed for many decades 


Of 50 municipalities that asked for new chat 


ters in 1585), « nly twelve were inter sted enougn 


n edueation to mention schools, and only one 


pr inted the way to the type of school systems 


e have present. It was through the exper! 
mentation ol the special act legislatio1 that 
*Read at the Annual Joint Contere It s 
School Board Association City Superintendent \ 

7 , Decatur. Illinois, October 20, Mo 


most of the fundamental principles of school 
administration as we know them today were 
derived. 

The Free School Act of 1855* was: designed 
for a rural and pioneer people; yet it was the 
foundation upon which all of our administra- 
tive organizations for eity schools has been 
erected. It was but natural that the boards of 
education established® in 1872, should be as- 
signed the powers and duties previously granted 
to directors, in 1855; and it is typical of the 
persistence of legal phraseology to find in the 
latest edition of Illinois School law the follow- 
ing: “The board of education shall have all 
the powers of school directors, be subject to the 
same limitations; and......” 

Sut the law of 1872 did make an advance 

over previous legislation, in that it granted to 
boards of education certain powers and duties 
in addition to those performed by directors 
Most important among these was: 
“To employ, should they deem it expedient, 
a competent and discreet person or persons as 
superintendent or superintendents of schools, 
and fix and pay a proper salary or salaries 
therefor, and such superintendent may be re- 
quired to act as principal or teacher in such 
schools.’’® 

After many years the plural aspect of the 
foregoing clause was eliminated and the per 
missive element was changed to an obligatory 
requirement, so that in 1925 it is the duty of 
the board “To employ a competent superinten- 
dent who may be required to act as principal 
or teacher in such schools.”? 

It is interesting to note the persistence of 
the clause, “who may be required to act as 
principal or teacher.” Also, it is worth while 
to note the gradual changes of another clause 
of the 1872 law that. if in effect now, would 
inflict a considerable annovance if not actual 
hardship upon board members This earlier 


aw required board members: 


“To visit all the public schools : oiten a 
nee a month, to inquire into the progress of 
scholars and the government of the schools; to 
prescribe thy method and eourse of discipline 
and instrue ion in the respective schools, and 


to see that they are maintained and pursued 


n the proper mann 

Gradually, is city schoo] vstem rrew it 
size such a requirement rrew ksome;: and, in 
large? eitie 17 obeved in full. \ vuld have oc 
cupied the full time of board members. It was 


but iatural that boards should “deem it ex 
l I 


pedient” to elect a superintendent and_ to 
del rate their reners ] and specific supervisory 
wers TO ] im Through suc] slow changes 


has evolved the present status of supe rintendent 


and board in the administration of Illinois city 


Bef looking to the future it is well to 
ummarize the present attainment. Twenty 
seven Illinois cities and villages still operate 
es ] _ = der the provisions of 
their school systems under the provision 
special acts: but the right of the state to 


establish uniform administrative practice has 
The principl of classification 
cities has been recognized in so far as to 
ak { ifferentiation between cities of 1000 
to 100,000 and of more than 100,000 population. 
City school districts are independent of other 
municipal control. Each city is required to 
have a board of education; and the board of 
education is required to employ a superinten- 
dent. Nowhere does th* low snecifically set up 
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a dual executive administration, except in cities 
over 100,000 population and there certain essen- 
tial functions of the business manager must be 
approved by the superintendent before they 
become effective. The principle has been ac- 
cepted that the state may define both general 
and specific powers and duties of the superin- 
tendent. These principles already established 
are in keeping with the more fundamental prop- 
osition that “education is a state function.” 
On such a foundation of achievement, it ought 
not to be difficult for Illinois to take such for- 
ward steps in school legislation as would place 
the administrative practice in its city school 
districts in the front rank of American city 
school administration. With one or two excep- 
tions, the following proposals are all actually 
in operation in one or more of the 48 states.® 


Urge Abolishment of Special Acts 

a. The special acts governing city, town and 
village school systems should be abolished: the 
principle of classification should be extended so 
as to take care of all the actual needs that must 
be specified by law. In making this recom- 
mendation it is assumed that it would be 
adopted only in connection with the other pro- 
posals to be made. A careful study of all the 
special charters now in force in Illinois cities 
discloses the fact that practically every real 
advantage, granted through any special charter 
in this state, should be attained through the re- 
vision of the general law governing city school 
districts. Such classification is already in 
effect in certain states and has proved emi- 
nently satisfactory. No local district is de- 
prived of any needed initiative or power; and 
the right of the state to protect its children 
against the misadministration of schools in any 
subdivision of the state is maintained 


Reduce Size of Boards of Education 
D. 7 he size of boards of education should be 


reduced. At present, in cities over 100,000, the 


board consists of eleven members, and the board 
elects one of its members president. In other 
cities, the board consists of a president, six 
members and three additional ne mbers for 
every ten thousand inhabitants: provided, how 
er, that in no case shall such a board consist 
The law fur 
ther permits the electors of each city district 
to determine whether the board shall be reduced 
to nine members. 


oO more than fifteen members.” 


Obviously, the law as it now 
stands is a compromise between the ideally 
small board and the large unwieldy boards rep- 
resentative of the ward system. The experience 
of Illinois in limiting the size of its boards is 
typical of the experience of all the older states. 
Every size of board, from three members ‘to 
559, has been tried in the United States..° The 
trend has been unmistakably toward the smaller 


board. 


received new special charters between 1910 and 


lor 21 cities of the United States that 


1920, the model number of board members was 
five and the median number was less than 
seven lor 44 of the 48 states that specify the 
size 


f boards in the general statutes the mode 
is at five or six. Twenty-two states without 
exception make the number five or less. Our 
first recommendation would be that Llinois 
definitely limit the size of its board to five 


However, if there 


memb« rs. S any real good 


to be attained by electing a new president each 
year, then it might be well to retain a part of 
the present plan, namely, that the board should 
consist of a president and six members. 


Oe 


/ 
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Longer Term for Board Members 

Cc. Joard 
term. It takes 
efficient board member; it 


members should have a longer 


gC od and 


more time to 


become a 
takes 
The superintendent’s 
term ought not to be than that of the 
Therefore, if the board con- 


time to 


establish new policies. 


longer 
board members. 
sists of five members, the term should be five 
the 


arrangement of six members with a president 


years, one elected each year. If present 


elected each year is maintained, then the term 


of members should be six years. The longer 


term will tend to make the voting public more 
discerning concerning the type of men and 
women who are elected to board membership 
greater stability and 


and in the end will give 


effectiveness to city school administration. 
Board Shou!d Transact All 

d. 7 hie lau j 
of thie ho 1? / shoul / he 


i. + © , 
as a wihote The 


Business 


busine gs 


ted by the 


. 7 . 7 
sjiou d spec uy th wt all 
, 


transa board 
committee system owes its ex 


boards 


as supe rintendent 


istence to a plones r era when had no 


paid executive officers such 


and assistant superintendents, and when the 


were required by law individually or collectivel 


reneral 


to exercise all the and specine powers 


and duties of administering and supervising 
the schools unde r their charg he svstem 
continue re from the force of generations 
of habit and partially from the inabilit f 
large boards to function well unless they are 
broken up into committees Che passing of the 


large board and the right to delegate all ad 


ministrative and supervisory functions to paid 
executive officers removes the st vestige 
excuse for a standiz ymmittec ganizatior 
Forward-looking superintendent nd board 
membe rs will welcome sucn ition because it 
conserves time and energy of both parties tl 
can he expended to better advantag than n 


meetings 


committec 


Qualifications of Superintendent Defined 


ryvy 


e, i fie quailty 7078 hie superintender 
ho ld b detined hy I} Px qual cCatior 
would naturally be defined in the certif tior 
law; and such definition would apply only to 
men and women entering the superintendence 
after the law is passed. School administratio1 

has become a profession—a profession that 
both a cience and in art. In a day nen Wwe 


four-year course in 
teachers’ colege as a minimum preparation for 
teaching profession, it is folly t 
successful grad 


less than one year of 


uate preparation in educational administration 


and SU pt rvision, plus successful teaching ex 
perience as a prerequisite for entering the ad 
ministrative field. Illinois would do well to 
write into its statutes that, hereafter, a man 


or woman to be certificated for a position as 


city superintendent must be a graduate of a 


four-year approved college course, and have had 
at least year of graduate preparation with 


one 


school administration and 
least 
teaching experience. 


the better 


a major in super 


years of successful 


Most ( f us will live tO ses 


vision, and at two 


administrative positions going to 


men who have gained a much more thorough 
and far-reaching preparation than here sug 


gested. 


Increasing the Term of Superintendents 


& The law should pe rmit hoards of educa 
tion to f le ( t a SU Ppt ? inte nde nt for 1 term ( 
three to five ye rs; and li guslatu n shoul ] look 
toward mcreasin } the tenure of cuccesstul 
perintendents. The day when the superinten 


dent followed the t: “never knowing, though 


caring much, wher¢ year’s tramping would 


end,” ought soon to be me forever. A super 
big enough to fill the job 


term of 


intendent who isn’t 


three to five years 


All th 


successfully for a 
should 
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to develop a program and get it into operation; 
it takes the program to 
itself. Ultimately, the law should specify that 
the superintendent should be elected for a term 


more time for prove 


of not less than three, nor more than five years. 
For the present, it is probably better to start 
Boards 
stronger su- 


with the permissive type of legislation. 


will not hesitate to contract with 
perintendents for the longer term. 

In order that the superintendent’s work may 
have greater stability than it has yet possessed, 
the first should 
fact, board 


before six months preceding 


time 
the 


his reappointment after 


established legal unless 


be an 
notifies him on or 
the expiration of his term that his services will 
be no longer needed.!? 


Executive Officers Subordinates 
{11 e2 ‘ Pe ¥ 


! " P 
ci } f ce S Tiié SCILOO SUSLOCTMN 


} y , - 
should be subordinat to the superin 


en le nt. 


been accepted in Illinois 


This principle has 
needs but be made more gen 


ffeetive All 


egisiation and 


eral and more « communications 


Het ee! tive b rd nd otne otic als | Thi 
school, teachers, or employees should pass 
+} | } ] f sion t 

rough the hands or the super endent 


The Superintendent an Official of the State 


iif 
ePrmte? f Tx /} ’ é re uf ) 
; 7 y 
{St ! ne r i } d 
| ! ( n | the ‘ nt it, 
\n employ certificate shall be 1ed on 
I the pe ndent « ( | L ] 
lt! ed I () aut ~ 
hic { ds t r tende1 
ren cA ‘ ryle rY é Q tes 
t ¥ ‘ ‘ <* ny 
puls educat prepara n reports 
» the | d and to t centra d state educ 
na ? t¢ ( ? ( t ae) 
Superintendent Given Advisory Power 
/ ; 
1 he | ntend 1 | e the 
t ttend rd meetings, except thos« 
msidaerat I { re ee | ) , I I tenu t 
) iT r t tO SDeC@AK n 
1¢ I In e the bi a 7 5S 7 the 1 nt 
il Capo! if { I ¢ ( < su] 
ntendent; in tli nds of a weakling it can 
do small harm othe than to retard business 
(he superintendent closer to the problems of 
iif 0] tl I I I i rit ibe1 LI | t 
e has the right to speak on | questions, his 
vord n delay hasty or ill-advised action 
| s right to id Sé s the most essential power 


that the law can vest in supe rintendents; and it 


works TO the advantage oT the board for if keeps 


the superintendent on record on all matters 


-- . af . . 
welfare of the schools. 


pertaining to the 


Responsibility for Administrative 


Functions 


Defining 


In defining five respons D Ly ror 
Sind certain 1 yi nistrati run Lions, thie 


nitiatory and executive phases should 
in. the su 


n the 


tendent, and all approval phases 


Legally establishin y 


nerin 


t 
board of education. 
procedure serves several important pur 


such a 


(1) it makes the superintendent defi 


;Oses 


k , 
nitely responsible for developing a program; 
final responsibility for all im 


board of 


it belongs in a state that trusts 


{ ) it plac s tne 


portant admin strative px icies in th 


education wher 


control of schools largely to the local commu 


nity; and (3) it forever removes the question 


of argument as 


» responsibility for actually 


executing the act. 
Certain of the 


functions 


in the school system should be made only upon 
the written 
tendent. 


recommendation of the superin 
The board should have the power to 
delegate the responsibility for appointment of 
any class of workers to the superintendent, 
subject only to his reporting his action back 
to the board at its next regular meeting. The 
same relationship should exist as to transfers, 
promotions and dismissals. 

(2) Attendance. The 


through his assistants should be responsible for 


superintendent 


directing a continuous census, and for enfore 
ing the compulsory attendance and child labor 
laws. 

(3) Budaet. 


The superintendent, with the 
advices 7 j 


and assistance of his subordinates, 
prepara 


should be entirely responsible for the 
i budget, submitting it to the board 


tion of the 
‘ 1 for for lk p 4 
ant ror tormulating any rey 


isions 


or approval, 
that the board may find necessary 
(4) Build nas 


and Grounds. sites should 


building 


new plans adopted, and 
repairs authorized only upon the written recom 
mendat on oft the superintendent. Ne) ibiect to 


the approval of the board, maintenance 


hould be made, the purchase and sale of build 
ines and grounds should be negotiated, and 
new construction be supervised by the superin- 
tendent or his assistant to wnom he di legated 
T r¢ pe na Tt 
F, Cur he various « eu , 
cluding t subjex to be taught i the 
time to | ted, and the credit to bi vel 
d be determined | t ntendent 
0 1 thie bi rd. 
‘, ) R ) é r 
< the : d be prepared by tl 
( ndent th the advice and tar 
Tes. sl ( t thie 


; ] . 
’ y ’y 1 SUD ~ 
( | Tire ntendent t t } 

in stance oO supe Visor tl I 
r ] } + 

en el ( ne ned supilec to the } I ) 

1 } ’ 1 
the | ird | e | i d ot edueat I 11d 
at r ; { ; 
| to delegate pure! ( sup 
] | + + 

; S ¢ ntenden prec t t! I I 


ye eca respol bie tor the gene aires I 
| 
} , 
] ] 4 1 1 ] f ‘ 
1Zed ) iw or D i I the poare educa T 
(PN 1k f tt fe A put S ? { 
’ The suecess of school administratior 


informed, in 
good will. All regul 


upon keeping the public , 
should be open to the public. 


dene nds 


holding the public’s ar 


l 
i 


board meetings 


Conditions under which special or adjourned 
earefully de- 
should be 
superintendent’s office and open to 
the public. All official proceedings of the board 
should be The budget, 


each year, should be printed and distributed to 


meetings may be held should be 


ned. Minutes of 


file in the 


the board kept on 


published. proposed 


voters and taxpayers, and a public hearing 


should be held by the superintendent and board. 


] 


Che superintendent and board should keep the 
publie thoroughly informed as to the policies 
of the iti and 


petition yt 


school, its econd tion, its needs 


progress The public through 


specified per cent of legal voters should be em 
red to bring any question before the board 


? WW 
OW ¢ 


for official consideration. 


Is710Nn oT lau defining hie r 1 


3 Any rey 


sunerintender and the 


Oonsiips of the 7 


tke wanto consideration the 


’ ’ 
board 


’ ° ° 
rei ttionsh Lp 











nee 


never be employed. ngs con more important of the local city school system to the state sys- 
sidered, the success of the school system should be defined as follows: spies 0 whale. We Manes af taal 
depends largely upon the vision and the courage (1) Appointment. All appointments to exe for transportation and communication, the more 
of the superintendent. It takes time for him cutive, supervisory, teaching, or other positions . Concluded on Page 141) 














Teachers Wages From the Viewpoint 


What then does control the wage of the 
teacher ? 

First and superficially, the total of taxes 
available from the public treasury for the 
schools. Prima facie, the payroll for the teach- 
xceed the sum remaining after all 
other expenditures have been met. But the 


ers cannot 


total of taxes is not a fixated sum; on the con- 
trary, it is under the control of public opinion; 


and publie opinion has a way of increasing 
i Within the same state, 


taxes at its pleasure. 
ope rating under the same laws, cities of about 
the same population and with about the same 
amount of taxables, nevertheless pay quite dif- 

Neighboring 


states of about the same per capita vealth, be 


ferent salaries to their teachers. 


cause of differences in public opinion, pay very 
different wages to their teachers. The total 


f local taxes is a variable due to publie opinion. 


ie local 


I verywhere, tnere are protests that t} 


taxes are too high: rates of taxation are too 


high. In one city, property may be assessed at 
»U px eent ¢ market values ind tne tax rate 
n re bs i; per SLOO ly another Cluty the 
assessments ma D¢ l market \ ( ind 
the tax rate m be $3.80. And the protests 
if nst oh t es 1 | Lye een nd n e nu 
mi ~ m the tter ¢ T i” m the rmer. 
I} yd t eachers’ salaries should 
ky ( ror not n ict the fT es e ne VV 
\ pros] t ti x essments at Tu 
\ rT ‘ tax rat inder $2.50 is not heavils 
taxed I Si 1 Clty ti 1 issessments at 
SU pr cent n KeT \ ues, a x rate of $5.15 
Ss ] t ( Ir I st Ame in cities nnua 
taxes eS { n SloU upon a 6.000 home ire 
nor he 

rl ni ‘complain generally that their 

es Phe vy of taxation upon 
farm nas DOOK 1! tse two facts only 
may | yore nted lL) ( ompared Vitn ecltyv tax 
atior rm taxation 1s nt ») Farmers 

| taxes s the last tem eosts to be 

paid, an affair of e annu surplus I 

\ n. the ntrol of the wage schedule is a 
I tte | thie eustom Iie vicinagre a 
phrase | indreds of years old, true of the Ang! 
Saxon vs under which, in a general way, we 


in America What teachers 


have been getting for vears and years, they al 


ive to This dav 


ways tend to get. They themselves are in 
general content with such wages. 


larger 


Whenever attempts are made in the 


cities to inerease teachers Wages, always a 


group of protestants arises from the teaching 
corps itself, saying that the movement will 
arouse vigorous opposition and produce a re 
action against the schools. These objectors are 
afraid of change; their own minds are under 


the control of custom. Usually, the protestants 
win; as refusing to make a change is not news, 
this victory of custom does not get into the press 
and before the public. Many a city school su 


rs need more 


J 


1 
] 


finds nevertheless that the olde r and 
powerful teachers of his system wi 
not undertake a campaign for increases. 
In the rural districts, the veteran teacher 


Almost 


who asks for higher pay Ss a rarity. 
all the demands for higher wages come from 


the voung teachers who are more or less tree 


rom the domination of custom. 


Against this control by custom has come the 


steady fall in the purchasing power f currency 
due to the causes already cited, yet open t 


more explanation at this point. lhe eyanide 


process of gold reduction made it pro table 


of Economics 


Wm. Estabrook Chancellor 


(Coneluded from November.) 


to mine and reduce gold ores, with even so 
small a content as but $3 a ton, in the years 
from 1900 until 1907. By 1914, owing to in- 
creases in miners’ wages and in other expenses, 
even the cyanide process was used only when 
there was at least $9 of gold per ton of ore. 
This was the gold inflation period, and during 
it the amount of gold in the currency was 
trebled. 

There came then the war epoch when even 
the United States went in fact upon the paper 
basis, until in 1920 we had in circulation more 
than $5,000,000,000 of various kinds of curren 
cies, all nominally exchangeable for gold; all 
in fact, save the greenbacks, exchangeable for 
gold at the 


where else. Also, we had collected from the 





Treasury in Washington but no 


remainad r of the world Vast share $ of foreign 
cold so that we had something like $5.000.000. 


Nearly il | of this gold 


000 of gold in hoards 


( still nave 

Now we have great reduced our paper cur 
ency e have restored gold » ordinary 
e1rel tion, and we have deflated the currency 


And still we have more t an three times as 


much currency in circulation as we had forty 
ears ago. lhe gold value of all this « irrency, 
the paper included, is obvious and indisputabk 
But its purchasing power has fallen more than 
correspondl It true enough that i 
lollan sad > and that “a dollar 
Vays wort 100 cents”. But th point tor thi 
wage earnel : What do the dollar’ buy ? 
> ( emu j ti I 
amply warranted and justified in making 
1 ) nvestigations upon precisely this 
wolnt d ir dos not vb is mueéel! n OI 
eit 3 tr el It do not buy as mucli 
now as it bought in the past. Consequently, 
the teacher in one city on $2,500 a vear may be 
‘omparat elv well off, but nother teacher o1 
the same wave may be poor in another eclity. 
Great cities as well as rural districts dislike 


read comparisons The people of Los An 





geles do not like to be told that their costs I 
ving re lowel in those in any other great 
city, though this fact but adds to the credit of 
s Angeles as one of the great citi paying 
the | lest Salaries to teachers. A list of the 
states paving in their rural districts the lowest 


vages to teachers is very unpleasant reading to 
the thoughtful citizens of some states. Un 


happily, the lowest wages to teachers are not 


he least costly in money. 





al districts of states where living 


t 
This raises the question as to the value of 


compulsory state teachers’ minimum wage laws. 
The results of such laws are now well known: 
(1) They raise the wages actually paid in many 
districts. (2) 


employ no teachers at all. (3 


They cause some districts to 
They create 
in many minds the notion that the minimum 
wage is a reasonable standard wage and tend 
to keep down the maximums paid in the more 
fortunate and more generous districts. In gen- 
eral, however, they have done many times as 


When as- 


standards for teachers’ 


much good as harm to the schools. 
sociated with fair 
certificates and when large enough to provide 
decent maintenance, they are an appropriate 
means of preventing parsimony from ruining 
the publie schools. In no state should the min 
imum first year pay of a beginner be less than 
Beeause of differ 


ences in costs of living, the minimum should be 


$75 a month or $600 a year. 


at least $150 in some states. These minimum 
wage schedules should provide for at least five 
vears of service, and the rate for the fifth year 
should be at least 75 per cent more than for the 
first. It costs twice as much to live equally well 
n some states as in others, even in rural dis 


Y A fourth element in the control of the wages 
of teachers is professional opinion, which pro 
ceeds partly upon convention and partly upon 
scientific lines. Convention and custom do not, 
by any manner of means, agree at all times 

1] 


inder all circumstances. Convention makes 


room for change and progr Convention is 
doing what persons and communities and na 
tions elsewhere do According to the custom 
of the vicinage, it makes no difference to the 
city on the East coast what the citi of the 
Midwest and the cities of the West coast pay 
to their teachers, 


hat Great Britain or France or even Canada 


and certainly no difference 


pays. But according to convention, it is signifi 
cant. Whena city on the West coast raises the 
izes of kinds rgarteners, the board of educa 
on of the city in the Midwest that cares ti 
eep up with the times takes notice. 
course, within this force of convention is 
the willingness on the part of cities so influ 
enced to secure teache rs trom out ide the 
neighborhood. Nothing so tends to keep wages 
down to the lines of custom as inbreeding. It 
a con monplace of the educational world that 
when a city elects a school superintendent who 
attended its schools and always taught in them, 
with not even graduate work elsewhere, there is 
no probability of increases in wage scales 
luring his administration unless some national 
erisis comes. And it is a like common-place 
that the employment of an outside superinten- 
followed by the 


dent, when immediately 


employment of several outside supervisors 


means that there will soon be a movement for 
inerease of teachers’ wages. 
‘| his is said not on the grounds of educa 


tional experience or of educational needs but 


directly on economic grounds. The invader 
from outside, the stranger within the gates, 


the foreigner who is ignorant of and indifferent 
to ocal eustoms, habits and traditions is 
usually ready to drive through the old wage 
schedules in the interest of his own ideals. 
Fortunately for American public schools, there 
have been and yet are many ¢ ties, and some 
states, with boards of control eager to forward 


ases of teachers’ wages. 


the movement for inere 





Reviewing the past for light upon the present, 
an economist may well doubt whether there has 


been any substantial vain In the compensation 
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of teachers during the past fifty years—compen- 
sation measured not by the fluctuating dollar 
but in material goods. 

By way of illustration, take this case: In 
1880, the principal of an elementary school in 
an Ohio city received for salary $1,200 a year. 
The building had twelve rooms and an average 
attendance of 500 pupils. 
stands 


The same building 
number of 
teachers and about the same number of pupils. 


today and has the same 


The salary of the principal has been increased 
to $2,700 in the terms of the dollar. But note 
other changes. ‘Then in this city these were 
some of the prevailing prices, viz. : 

Dressed chickens 25c. 
4c a qt. 

Men’s ready made suits $12 to $15. 
shoes $2.50 per pr. Bituminous coal $3 per T. 
Ice 20c per cwt. Calico 3 to 5c per yd. 

As for basic prices, at that time wheat sold 
for 50c a bushel, corn for 25c and oats for 33c. 
An 8-room house could be built for $2,000, and 
would rent for from $10 to $15 a month accord- 
ing to neighborhood. 

With respect to professional services, physi 
cians were then charging $1 for home calls, and 
dentists estimated their services in their bills 
at $1 an hour. Carpenters received $2 a day, 
masons $3. Men clerks in stores received from 
$9. to $12 a week. 

Anyone who looks into the foregoing list of 


Eggs 8c a doz. Milk 


Men's 


prices observes that at the present time, mer 
chandise and services of the same grade cost 
from much. Yet the 


draws not 


three to five times as 


elementary school principal mucl 
more than twice as much 

What then has been happening in America 
as the economist sees it in respect to teachers 
and their wages? 

First, a tremendous social disequilibration, 
unrealized by most of those subjected to it and 
Whole pro- 
New 


Si me old occupations 


unknown to the younger people. 
fessions have sunk in relative importance. 
occupations have arisen. 
have almost ceased. Marvelous new interests 
have appeared. 

Perhaps in wonder the fo 
ventions, radio, nas swe pt the land We are 1n 
the electric age 

In all this socialdisequilibration, nothing is 
more important than the rise of the high school. 
And it is the 


‘erns the probl m of teac 


high sel oo] teacher who most con 
hers’ wages; not that 


high school teaching is a much more 


social function than elementary school teacl 
ing, but that as yet the high school not old 
enough to be surrounded by protective social 
customs. Many city high schools actually g 
better instruction in their last two years than 
most small colleges give in their first two years, 
and some city high schools and consolidated 
rural high schools give better instruction than 
some colleges give at any time in their curri 
culums 

This statement is made, first, because it is 
true and « t and. eond S " 
tendency on the part even of educators to feel 
that since the small college pays but low sal- 
aries, it ; hardly defensible and _ requires 
apology to ask higher salaries for the teachers 
of high schools. It might be well to recall 
that the college courses at Yale and Har | 
one hundred years ago were easier than the last 
three years of most city high schools f the 
present time. The lamous men who were the 
graduates of famous colleges a hu 


ago had no more real 


educ t mthan have the 

graduates of many a < high s 1 of toda 
And spea ng in the ft ms oft historical 
economics, Ol! s ild remind oneself and 
others that the actual compensation in real 
me re] andise ana services ls certain not 
higher now in our high schools than was in 


i i lt 
the colleges of a hundred vears The great 
teachers then received from $200 to $600 a year 
a time when the rul 


ing pay for dav labor was 


25 cents and a fine mansion wit] hiteen to 
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ETHEL E 
State Commissioner of Education of Idaho, 

Boise, Idaho. 
Miss Redfield, who has been a _ teacher, 
county superintendent and during the past six years ha 
been state superintendent of public instruction and execu 


REDFIELD, 
principal 


tive secretary of the tat board of education, has beer 


lected state commissioner of education for Idaho 


twenty rooms could be and often was built for 
less than $2,000 and in some parts of the land 
for less even than $1,000. One cannot regard 
the pay of a college president a century ago as 
poor, though but $2,000 a year when farm lands 
immediately about the college were selling for 
$10 an acre, their buildings included. Even so 
late as 1850 in Ohio where teachers were re- 
ceiving from $3 to $12 a week, the best lands 


were still on the market at $1.25 an acre, and 
many lands were still avai 


lable at 50 cents an 
acre, 

In the social disequilibration that has taken 
lace, ¢ he chs ‘ss have been the relative 
place, among the changes have been the relative 
rise of the public school teacher in public es 
teem, the rise of the architect, and the rise of 
decline of 


the engineer, with the consequent 


some other professional groups. In the pro 
fessional world, it is doubtful whether any 
other group actually outranks or even equals 
the university presidents; just as in the world 
of business, the bank presidents stand at the 
top. In a sense, the world of culture has been 
earthquaked, and from within the s ial mass 
nere has uprisen the high school in might) 
I g reir till } er t complete univ: 
S ind to an extent and unfortunately forcing 
iside the old four-year college. So in the 
world of business, the bank has been earth 
quaked into a very peak of power though itself 
the posite of thi voleani 

Likewise ir is SO disequilibration, seats 
on boards « educ ition, of but slight importan: e 
fifty years ago, have become in all cities at 
least as respectable as, and in many cities even 
more honorable and desirable than, seats in the 
‘ity councils Few men today look upon a 
board membership as a means of rising to the 
city council; if anything, the order is the re- 
verse So it has happened that the citation 
that “half of all the tax remaining over and 
above interest on bonds goes to the public 
schools” is no longer considered any ‘yument 
or economy in school maintenance. ‘The peo 
ple in general do not desire what is known 


“economy” in school affairs. 


What 


e people desir« economy in its real sense, 
that is good managem« ith resultant good 
—— 


Signs of Adequate Compensation of Teachers 


il. Almost no men or women in the service 
forced to spend any considerable part of their 
time outside of school earning money for family 


support. 


2. A considerable fraction of married men 


vith families in the service. 


3. A considerable fraction of men and 
women in the service who have ample means 
to spend their vacations in advanced study or 
in travel for recreation, and do so. 
4. A relatively small labor turnover from 
other causes than marriage of women teachers. 
5. A considerable fraction of new teachers 
each year coming from other places with 
thorough training and with years of experience. 
6. A considerable fraction of teachers who 
live in homes owned by themselves or by their 
own immediate kindred. 
7. A reasonable number of pupils per actual 
classroom. 
8. A low 


teachers. 


rate of absence from illness of 

9. Miscellaneous items, such as frequency 
of new wearing apparel, book purchases in evi- 
dence, attending and sharing in the expenses of 
churches, societies, 


ete., in public 


gatherings, movements, ete., home furniture. 


presence 


When there is real economy in the conduct 
of the public schools of a city or county, few of 
the teachers will be forced to spend their eve- 
nings and holidays in work for money. 

In some cities, some teachers do the following 
things to their 
Solicit insurance. (2) 
on Saturdays. (3) Sell 


incomes, viz.: (1) 
Work as store clerks 


merchandise on the 


increase 


road during vacations. (4) Solicit sub- 
scriptions for general magazines. (5) Teach 


evenings in private schools. (6) Address en 


velopes for mailing lists. (7) Make dresses 
and hats on wages or contract. (8) Work in 


varages afternoons, evenings, Saturdays and 


Conduct as brokers real estate 


Sundays. (9) 
or other transactions. 
It is 


during 


common enough for teachers 


women 


their summer vacations to 


serve as 


waitresses in summer resorts, and for men 


teachers to work on farms, and common enough 
for both men and women to manage or work 


in summer camps for youth. With regard to 


all of them more or 
health they are less ob 


such enterprises as these 
less beneficial to the 
jectionable than other ways of earning 
But the 


teacher as such should 


money 
main proposition is that the work of a 


be so rewarded as to 


allow all the spare time—evenings, holidays 

. : ; 
and vacations, for study, for travel, and for 
recreation. Any other view of teachi de 


rrades it is sorhethineg 


service should | is del itable, Dut a elt with 
a 1,000 teachers among who not more than 
25 have homes and families is far under the 
reasonable requirement. Ev city should 
have married men in its service not merely as 


principals but also as classroom teacher 


At the present time, to spend a summer in 
advanced some 


minimum under 


studies or in travel requires 


thing like $400 to $600 as the 


all ordinary conditions. Every teacher should 
be able to engage in such enterprises at least 
every other year; that is, one-half of all the 
teachers of a city or county should be doing 


kind for mental health and 
W here this is ImMpos 


sible to most of the teachers, something $s out 


something of the 
growth every summer. 
in the wage schedules. 

A city 


than 


with a labor turno r rom 


causes marriage of women teachers ex 
ceeding a few per cent and not supplying its 
schools dD) replacements by veterans in at least 
one-third of such losses should reform its wage 
chedules and rules of employment 

The home-owners among teachers in the very 
large cities are but few. Life is not so organ- 
teachers live in great 
small hotels for permanent 
guests. But in the smaller cities and in the 


open country, at 


ized Most apartment 


buildings or in 


one-half of 
forces should literally “be at home” in their 
own homes, with the deeds in their o' 


least the school 


vn safety 
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shsence hb machers is 1 ar] id man man without dependents , 
1S est I ‘ nee by teach in eariy , ' It is true, however, that the schools cannot 
t t} nont} ‘ ealit ( } ‘ontraryvy of the schedule is inst G , . 
pri iteve e mon nt t And the contrary of thi hedule is just a cost more than a part of the surplus that the 
ur | ‘ ‘ S r} S hars TY rrettab] he ter ‘ . , ‘ . . 
™ some < r runs on the i ra hig) harsh and regrettable. Phe veteran man Ol total of the nation produces after supplying all 
. y nN} 100 + , “<< qd this ti » of voman who s bo » the burdens of the schoo] . sys . 
vs eventeen per 100 teachers dail I time ol man wl! na borne t burden f the school the necessaries of living and all the materials 
a ‘ But statistics also show t} it there vears comes into old age with a wage that shows for later production. Other parts of the sur 
’ . } 1] °.) ] » 
, ! nees wher ne wages o acners 10 elatlo a al ne successt ager P +43 
ld e fewer absen where tl a f teacher no relation at all with the suc ul ledger plus of produced wealth must go to charities, to 
ist re high than where they ar LOW Also, they exhibits of ther Id person who have given philanthropies, to the fine arts, to scientific re- 
. Le that tn ¢hea’ ait where the salaries of heir lives to no ore serious oO aluable wor os . 
he show he cities et alari ‘their lives t© no more serious OF valuadis work search, to religion, and unfortunately even to 
ng eachel re not docked for nees ssary absences, than teaching. Chere are no financial prizes preparation for defense in war in a world of 
nd absences trom — ww an “ m teaching; oven tm - ful university men that has not yet outlawed war, as it has 
+} +4 vher ll al ’ N118e . tions resident or city school superint , oes no . : 
rl ose cities where absences cause deduction president or city hool superin end nt d not cannibalism! piracy, and contemporary poly 
pay The explanation, of course, is that the come into old age with a large fund or assets go), 
ut +7 ° . . “) . , ee r gramy. 
teach yao 18 Fear) becoming seriously ill ae accumulated directly Irom CNG: rhe good These salaries that we pay to teachers are 
on school just one day too iong and then is ill high se teache! ran ary at voV years paid to them not for their own sakes, but for 
x r a long time, and also that teachers, in cities of age 1s $4,000 or more 1s fortunate in appear the sake of the youth taught and of the nation 
its where the management is generous, are far ance only, for such a salary is paid only in the that is coming to be from these ever-advancing 
onl larg vhere e) ses run pari passu Wi : ; : 
- more disposed to be regularly at school and not large cities where expens« run pore passuy WIth = youth The teacher is but the means whereby 
ve allo trivial causes to keep them away. neon But few wage scales for teachers pro the youth are made ready for life. And when 
There omething d eper than all this vide tor paying the most exp enced and ve think of him and of ner, it may be well to 
we Where 1 ‘hers are well paid in general, they successful teachers when 50 years old more keep firmly in mind two admonitions of serip- 
n- are better housed, better fed, and better cared than two and one-ha f times as much as the ture: “Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that tread 
nt for in all other respects than where the wages beginner gets with no experience at all, eth out thy corn,” and “The laborer is worthy 
nt are low ; consequs ntly, their he alth re cords are Great as is this disability of tne t ache rs’ of his hire’. The se are homely words perhaps, 
wn better. wage schedule to deal fairly alike with begin but they help to make clear the proposition that 
0] The last signs in this review concern matters ners and with veterans, it is no greater than the teachers of the land have the right to ask 
sir f various characters, some obvious, some ob the inability of the schedule to prov ide fairly for themselves and for their natural d ; nde nis 
ae secure. No board member, no educator of ex for the married man with a family and at the a fair and equal share per capita in the annval 


pe rience need be confused when visiting a 


same time do no injustice to perhaps the equally 


produced wealth or ali the people. 
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What About the Married Teacher? 


By a Former School Board Official 


Is the married school teacher a benefit and a 
blessing to our public school system or is she 
a hindrance and a menace? 

There are of that 
today trying to answer that question and to do 
what is best for the solving of 
that perplexing question of the married teacher. 


hosts school boards are 


the school in 
There can be no question as to the efficiency 
of a great number of our married school teach 


ers, but taken as a whole, are they a benefit to 


our public schools, are they as much of an in 
fluence for progress among the children as are 


the unmarried teachers ? 

My experience over a good many years as a 
official forced 
stand that the married teacher as a general rule 


public school has me to take 


is not a benefit to our public school system, and 


that wherever possible she should be r¢ placed by 


an unmarried teacher. There are a large num 
be r of school boards who have rone on record 
against the married teacher and who make 

plain in the hiring of their teachers that no 


married applicants need apply. The stand that 


result of 


these schoo! boards have taken is the 
experience. Phey have learned that the best 
results are secured in their scho by thi ! 
married teachers 

] ied teacher is more 


In the first place, a mar 


likely to jump a contract t! narried 


one. [ have seen teachers resign from our 
school becau their husbands’ work had been 
changed which necessitated that they move 
elsewhere. Away they went and we were put 
to all kinds of trouble to s ure new teachers in 
the midst of aterm. A contract means nothing 
to a married teacher as she figures that prob 
ab she won’t teach again in that vicinit an\ 
way, and so he imping her contract won't 
have any effect on her future. An unmarried 
teacher ith he future in her prot mn before 
her is more carefu t her cont I tions 
than the married teache 

Then, too, the unmarried teacher puts mort 


married teacher. 
the 


do. = the 


teacher, the 


into her work tl 
With the 
of 
and 


an 


re is division 


marrle d 


allegiance and of effort between the schoo 


the home with the school holding second 


in her consideration, in the gre: ma 


jority of cases. 
Why the 


Thousands of 


Teaches 
teac 


Woman 
teache rs 


Married 


married are hing 


merely for the extra money it brings into the 
family treasury with which to buy luxuries, 


take 


fine clothes, automobiles, expensive vaca 
tions, entertain elaborately, or some such per 
sonal or social consideration In the case of 
these teachers the school is merely the means 


The Sc 


themselves 


to a selfish end. teachers are thinking 


primarily of and not of the school 


and the 
their « 


welfare of the children entrusted to 
of 


ers, but the fact remains that they 


mare. rue, many them may be very 


l 


good teac! 


are simply using the school as a money-making 
side line, to gratify their personal’desires and 
vanities. 

The unmarried teacher, on the othe hand, 


with her interest undivided by household car¢ Ss, 
and her future in the teaching profession bi 
fore her, with her reputation as a teacher t 


make or to sustain, gives more of an undivided 
attention and loyalty to her school work with 
the result that the children and the school re 
ceive more from her than they do from th 
married teacher. The wit f a man ho 1s 
drawing ov: ~»,UUU a year 1s mn teachin LO 
the good of the ‘hool, she s tea ng in orde 
that they may | more personal luxul 
Another married teacher, the wife of a man 


drawing upward of $3,500, is not teaching 


the rood she ean do the 


style and further their social aspirations. 


Another married teacher teaching to 


help 


pay for a new house is not working with the 
good of the school in view, but for personal 
reasons only. 

No matter how good some of these married 


teachers may be, they are not the benefit to the 


school, nor the inspiration to the childre n, that 


an unmarried teacher is. The married teacher 


may go through the motions of teaching appar 


ied 


| it} 
entiy with as good success as the unmarr 


teacher, but be neath the surface is the hurry to 
get the day over and get home, the longing for 
pay day that personal desires may be satisfied 
with extra money from the school pay check 
The married teacher is thinking moré par 
day and quitting time than of result nad the 
future of her pupils 
When Interest Lags 

lo show the ditference in the men attitude 
( he 1 ed and unmarried te s. take for 
example tl 7 ) ! f a scho eC! i 
ment son nd. I have repeatedly 1 ced 
that T nie , 1 ft ‘ ey 
ta bh a 1 
Phe ( 1 | 
et tl ‘ is n 3 ] e and 

tn ( ¢ ] 1 T 

hile tl l d teache 1 ea t } cle 
the pro] prepal I { ( 

ch an ever Phe ( ! ed ( nd 

’, ’ 
nad t ure ; ¢ | mn + ’ ea 
| if I ( ent I I ‘ 

} e 1 1 ‘ rs 

ef | | r is ove 

| , nother elemer =? :, 
th. nt a d 
f { n ed t The intlhuer i 
teache! i 17 ( ! ! t ‘ 

f n tl nfluen t ! ents } 

elf. A child 1 et f set 
ng married t ( ( t { ( 
proceeding t r thir { mel! in 
| Le | p rig! t n \ ris, I i arte I al i i is Wie us 
ne é il i the n re the ne eneration gets 

be king in the eal It é 
start in the pul . leve cl ! 
dea, and such an ideal t ( 
the homelife of this country / 

I have not the slightest object the 
married women in industr r the married v 
man who has been left by circumstances in a 
position where she must earn her own living 
and a living for her family if she has one 


Women in such circumstances throw all of 
good To 


means fe itself to 


their best efforts into mak because 


nye 


be successful them. But 


what I do object to is the married woman, and 


her name is legion, who does not have to teac] 
school or work for a living but who simply does 
for the personal gain that there is in it for 
the added luxuries and frills of life Such 
women are not only depriving some unmarried 
woman ot an opportunity to earn a ng but 
ee 


THE PUBLIC’S BUSINESS 

The public’s business, when properly admin- 
istered is not unlike private business. Costs are 
governed by the same laws. In the long run, 
people get no better service than they pay for, 
the promise of the demagogue in public life to 
the contrary notwithstanding. That is not econ- 
omy which cheapens the quality or lessens the 
quantity of necessary service, or which conceals 
expenditures by transferring the cost from the 
right to the left pocket of the taxpayer. Balanc- 
ing the budget—always desirable—does not neces- 


sarily mean expending less money.—Marcus 
Aaron, President, Board of Education, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


they are also lowering the standard of American 
home life and inculeating in the minds of the 
younger generation false ideas and false ideals 
of what real home life should be. 1] 
would be a step in advancement if every school 


believe it 


board were to pass a resolution that only un- 
married or strictly deserving married teachers 
should be employed. I believe such a step would 
be for the best interests of our public schools of 
today and for the best interests of the America 
of the future. 

Youth an Advantage in Teaching 
argument been advanced that 
to the 


more 


ry 
} 
The 


married teache 


the 
] 


school 


has 


r is a great asset 


fact that mature 
of her 
the childre1 


My 


vout! 


because of the she has a 


view of things and if she has children 


knows better how to handle 


than do 


own, 

‘5 . 
the younger, unmarried teachers. 
observation has been that youth ealis 
and responds to ve uth better t] an 


Che teachers who make the greatest hit wit] 


the children and who obtain by far the best 
esults with the 


children, are the 


ers, teache who re Tull OF 1i1T¢ tu r pep, 
) eC! =O  . t thev |! ( eC! 1 ( 
nto he. hat ¢ ps thnel Puy 5 nte 
dint lies and loval t t he t che 
Ot cou se there mal old te ers whi 
Keep the. d nt I ] th l 1d int 
Ing years, Who, no matte t the ize vavs 
t ‘ "fT 
their pup nd ecomp result 
Suc Ti in except , na , ; 
rule S t et n. 2 I ‘ 
é t = Lr'e }) rt l ad pted ' 
nature Ttor their < Phe ‘ nar 
KD ne ind nae tand ? ? ti) 
1 particula children, and to such te ( 
CCeCSS >. Ss nd Con nh B t S I 
! ( t the 1! ( r 2 S 
yu the ntidene 1 | l l 
\ ) rT I t fT ) ] } ( ( 
{ eners . 3 1, the ul rie nad the ce 
( Which did vou d the } , 
It S mn impos { _ ed ten 
ve id work to her d she |} 
he res} es of a hot d ‘ 
‘ 
married te re I maintains I 
hinks frst n nd s I 


Her 


her, closest to her 


mind ti 


ease of the 
With the 
to make or 


to her is 


na 


unmarried teacher with a reputatlor 


sustain, the thing which is closest 


hich she earns her living and 


that by wl 


upon which she bases her future hopes of ad 
vancement and success. In her ease, that is 
the school. The school, the children, her work, 

first in her thoughts, first in her plans, and 
upon het rk depends her future. Naturally, 
then, her work receives the major part of her 
attention and she gives to that work an atten 


tion which is not divided by household cares 


She is working as a main issue not as a side 


line. Which of the two is the greater succes: 
in the long run? Which is the more generally 


successful? There can be but one answer, to 
my mind, and from what I have seen person 
ally and heard from school leaders, the answe1 
is heavily on the side of the unmarried teacher 


Duty to the Home 


If the married teacher does not maintain a 
home, if she passes over the responsibilities of 
her house hold to others, if she simp VY uses ner 
home as a place to sleep, then she is not living 


up to the precepts of true home life and her 
influence upon the children cannot build the 
regard and reverence for home life which wi 


like to look upon as the backbone of our Amer 


ean civilization. 


(Continued on Page 141) 








Provisions for Voluntary and Compulsory 
Attendance upon Public Secondary Schools 


W. W. Patty, Assistant Professor of Education, University of Indiana 


In a previous paper some of the principal 
admission and 


membership in public secondary schools were 


legal regulations relative to 


considered. In this paper the laws relating to 
the educational rights of children, as shown by 
the voluntary and compulsory attendance stat- 
courts, will be 


utes as 


interpreted by the 
presented. It is significant that, not only are 
many of the states offering broad curricular 
advantages free to all the people, but also the 
legislatures are providing by statutes guaran- 


tees that the children, at least, and sometimes 
the illiterate adults, shall share in the educa- 
tional opportunities provided. 

These Statutory guarantees as related to vol 
untary and compulsory attendance assume three 
, Laws providing for the discovery of 
individuals who are of compulsory school age, 


cement of the 


publie school attendance, and 


laws providing for the enfo 
statutes requiring 


’ } 
iaws permitting exemption trom publie school] 


attend: ne inder @ rtain conditi ns. 

As mn ns Tor dist ( ne thre dentity and 
place of residence of individuals who should 
be in publie schools, the statutes of almost all 

i s ade ] is ce rt seven 
S ( ! lire | i it a censu ) individ 

) be taken This is ind cated 

n t panving key 1 r 1315 and in 
cha 

‘ itt u¢ ‘ ‘ ’ t! { the 

it I l I is I ¢ dren chool 

et e 1 le by thi rustees of the sel ld 
trict nted ¢ usive powers to the trustec 

‘ Cre I ibject tk reyeet n bx 
scl tf the cour ( n tl h b 
ed ( State d, once apport 
dt ld ' the basis of a 
{ } t n. ¢ not | re lled 
, ioned lin t the 
I | ‘ dir ch 
el I m tl ~ nd iit f is 

e, } I beer lowed in a recent case 

Utal In this case the Supreme Court of 
Utal held that the Salt Lak City Board of 
dui having received $49,912.06 more 
thar . entitled t esu if an 

rone S ¢ must nave tha amount with 


held from the next apportionment by the state 


. . ’ 
supel ntendent of scnools, 


The statutory requirement delimits the duty 
the trustees in furnishing census data. Thus, 

thie iw requires 1 census to be taken 
ive years, a census may not be required 
more frequently by the state superintendent of 
publie instruction.* A public school enumera 
tion should include “children residing in the 


district at the time” rather than “permanent 


home” or “domicile”. 


1 


All states pre seribe thie A 


ges of compulsory 
public school attendance. The ages included 
within the compulsory full-time day atte ndanc¢ 
aws vary from the minimum requirement of 
from eight to twelve years of age in Virginia 
to the maximum requirement of from six years 
to eighteen vears of age in Idaho and Ohio.‘ 


Twe nty four states prescribe the ages of com 


pulsory part-time continuation school attend 
V< 9 ‘ ty Supt v - t = oe M + et 
1804 138 Ind. 20 aN | 4. OSD 
‘The Inhab f the Township of Mort in the 
County of Morris, Vv A. Carey Arnold and 


Lewis H. Johnson (1859), 27 N. J. 377 


td. of Ed. of Alpine School Dist Utah County et 
al. Vv Bd. of Ed. of Salt Lake City et al. (1923), 62 
Utah 302, 219, pp. 542, 547 

‘Louisville School Bd. v. Supt. of Public Instruction 
(1897 102 Ky. 394, 43 S. W 718, 719 

State ex rel, Logan et al. v. Shouse et al. Sch 
Directors (1924), (Kansas City, Missouri, Ct. of AT 
peals), 257 S. W. 827, S28 

*See key number 1322, Summary Chart X, post 


ance. Ten states require part-time attendance 


up to sixteen years of age. Michigan sets sev- 
enteen years as the upper limit. Twelve states 
compel part-time attendance until eighteen 
Rhode Island requires illiterates 
part-time school until twenty-one 
years of age unless they attend evening school. 
California, in addition to requiring part-time 


years of age. 


to attend 


attendance up to eighteen years, has a statutory 
requirement that those who cannot read and 
write the English language to a degree of pro 
ficiency equal to that of the sixth grade of the 
elementary schools must attend special part 
time classes at least four hours per week unless 
they attend evening classes for a similar time. 

Attendance upon evening classes is compul 

ry for adolescents and adults in ten states. 
l‘hree states require those who have not at 
tained a fifth grade standard of literacy to at 


tend evening classes until twenty-one years old. 


Massachusetts requires illiterate males to at 


tend evening classes until twenty-one years of 
ge. California and Rhode Island require illit 
erates attend either evening or day part-time 
classes. Colorado and Connecticut require 


ys 


illiterate working youths between fourteen and 


sixteen years of age who are not atte nding day 


hnools te attend evening schools. Nebraska 
tatutes r ulire youths of fourteen to sixtee n 
ears | e who are not eighth grade gradu- 
ates to attend evening classes unless attending 
d SChOoOIsS | i acco ing to the statutes 
t st requires 1lliterates o attend eve 

ng classes until thirty-five vears of age. 
lhe authority of the state to require atte nd 
pon publie secondary schools, unless ex 
empted for one of the statutory causes, is 
enforced by courts K very state makes the pai 


ents scnool 


attendance of the children, and provides fines 
upon parents or guardians if the children are 
not required to comply with the attendances 
laws. Ignorance of the details of the compul 
sory attendance law does not excuse a parent 
or guardian from the fine for its violation 

Neither may a citizen who violates the compul 
sory attendance law pick his own magistrate; 
but he must be tried before “any justice of the 


peace or juvenile judge” However, where a 


child was excluded from school for failure to 
comply with a rule of the public school as to 
vaccination and the evidence showed that the 
parent was willing and anxious to have th 
attend, the conviction was held to be un 
lawtul 

The statutory 


compulsory 


prescriptions if ages included 


within the attendances provision 


have been interpreted in their usual meaning 


and so as to guarantee to children the maximum 


of educational opportunity. Thus, where th 


statutes of Tennessee specified the ages as be 


tween the “ages of seven and sixteen years, 


inclusive,” the state Supreme Court he d that 


ld sixteen years an six months old must 


Justice Bacl man, in re nde 


ing the opinion of the court, said: 


] , 
taken in thelr usua 


and ordinary acceptation, and, so considered, 


ildren in their seventh, six 


must apply to ch 


teenth, and intermediate years, as these respec 


tive ages are customarily ref« rred. to 
1 ’ 7 

use of the word in the statute clearly denotes 
See key number 1060, Summary Chart IV, ante. 
®See key number 1331, Summary Chart X, post 
‘See key number 1323 and Summary Chart, post 
Commonwealth v. Florence (1921), 192 Ky. 236, 252 

S. W. 369, 371 
Ford v. State (1924), 2638 S. W. 60 (Tennessee) 





State of Ohio v L M. Turney (1909), 21 0. Cc. D 
299 31 Ohio Cireuit Court, 222, 225 Also see Chapter 
VIII for d ssion of health and vaccinatior 


hence the 


the intent to comprehend the full period of a 
child’s sixteenth year.” 

If a child reaches the maximum age limit of 
compulsory attendance laws during the fiscal 
year but before school sessions begin, he is 
exempt from the compulsory features of such 
laws.'* However, parents must secure the per- 
mission of the superintendent of schools, if 
they would hope .to maintain an exemption 
claim on the basis of the substitution of the 
private instruction by parents for the standard 
instruction provided by the publie schools.'® 

The courts seem to have supported con- 
sistently the right of states to require attend 
ance upon public schools unless the youth is 
attending a private school or is exempted in 
accordance with other « xemption clauses of the 
No case has been found which denies 
this right. In a 
Court case, 


statutes. 
recent Wisconsin Supreme 
Justice Rosenberry defined the re- 
lations of the state with those of parents in 
this regard in very decisive terms: 

“It may well be that there are parents in the 
state of Wisconsin who do not fully understand 
the purpose and objects of our recent legisla 
tion in regard to the education, protection, and 


reformation of children, and that such legisla 


tion imposes upon parents a positive duty and 


a much higher obligation than that under which 


many parents suppose themselves to labor. The 


parent no longer has the right to decide whether 
his child shall atte nd school or wo k:; the law 
Thus, when the 


State provided that a 


determines that for him.’?! 
Statute f New York 
child of compulso school age must be in at 
tendance upon instruction in a publie school or 
elsewhere unless physically or mentally unfit, 
he New York County Court held that improper 
‘ondition was the only de 


physical and mental 
fense against prosecution for violation of the 
compulsory attendance laws.?’ 

The intent of the compulsory school att nd 
islation is an attempt only to insure the 
educational rights of children against interfer 
ence from selfish and short-sighted parents and 
employers, rather than a discrimination against 


private and parochial schools. This is evidenced 


by the fact that 43 states provide by statute that 
paroc] chools 


attendance upon private or 


exempts from the requirements of attendance 
upon publie schools. The Kansas State Su 
preme Court held in 1916 that a parent who 
sent his child to a private, denomit ational, or 
parochial school in lieu of publie school at 
not subject to the penaltis 3s of the 


tendance was 
truancy law.! 

The Federal District Court of Oregon has 
held in a decision of March 31, 1924, that an 
act adopted by initiative petition on November 


7, 1922, in Oregon, which proposed to ignore 


private school attendance as a legitimate cause 


school uttendance, 


of exemption from public 
was unconstitutional.2° The court held that 


such an act, i put into effect on September 


1926, as contemplated, would deprive the 


yr ivate and parochial schools of property rights 
without due process of law, and therefore vio 
Covell v. State (1921), 143 Tenn. 571, 227, S. W. 41 
“Butler v. State (1917), S81 Tex. Cr. R. 167, 194, 5S. W. 
106, 167 
The State of Washington, Respondent, v. F. B 
to — Appe il (1912), 6D Wasl ou1, St 364, 124 
it 


ln re Alle (1921), 174 Wis. 85. 182 N. W 60 2 

People v. Himmanen (1919), 178 N. Y. 3S. 282, 285, 
10S M » Rey 275 

‘See key number 1327, Summary Chart X, pos 

State v. Will (1916), 99 Kan. 167, 160, p. 1025 

Society of the Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus 
and Mary vy. Pierce, Governor of Oregon, et al. (1924), 
206 Fed Rep. 928, 951, 932, 93S Also Hill Military 


Academy v. Same (Same reference 
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lated the provisions of the Fourteenth Amend 
ment to the United States Constitution. The 
court held that the act would also violate the 
Fourteenth Amendment in that it would inhibit 
the inherent privilege of a guardian or parent 
from sending his child or ward to such schools 
as the parents or guardian desired. 

This decision of the Federal District Court 
of Oregon was sustained by the United States 
Supreme Court in a decision rendered on June 
1, 1925. The Court that to sustain 
the Oregon law would deprive the parochial and 
private schools of thousands of dollars’ worth 
of property without due process of law. 


declared 


Jus- 
tice McReynolds, in rendering the opinion of 
the Court, expressed the unanimous opinion of 
the Court as follows: 

“We think it entirely plain that the (Oregon) 
act of 1922 unreasonably with the 
liberty of parents and guardians to direct the 
upbringing and education of children under 
their control. As often heretofore pointed out, 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution may not 


interferes 


be abridged by legislation which has no reason- 
able relation to some purpose within the 
petency of the State. 


The 


com 


fundamental theory of liberty upon 


which all governments in this union repose 
excludes any general power of the state to 
standardize its children by forcing them to 


accept instruction from public teachers only.”*? 


Some states have included in the statutes as 
a cause for exemption the completion of such 
branches of learning as are included in certain 
stipulated 
such provisions.** 


grades. ‘Twenty-seven states have 
In the absence of such legis 
lation, however, the courts have held that stu 
dents within the compulsory attendance 


age 
must attend high schools after completing the 
eighth grade.** 

In addition to statutes requiring attendances 
upon full-time schools which all states have, 24 
states have compulsory continuation 


The State Supreme 


part-time 
school attendance laws.** 


Court of Wisconsin held that such a law in 
Wisconsin was constitutional. The law was 
held to be: “One of th 


humerous Chi d lab I 


laws which the legislature has 


seen fit to place 


on the statute books for the purpose of prom 
ing the welfare of minors and prey ng the 
for adult activities.’ 

The following K Code and Summary 
Chart indicate in detail the principal legal pro 
visions relative to compulsory school attend 
ance in the forty-eight states of the Union 

KEY CODE 
Provisions for Compulsory Attendance 


Key Number Provision 

1315 <A census of children of school age is re 
quired (47).* 

The statutes of certain states require the 
appointment of attendance officers in 
cities (16).* 

The statutes of certain states authorize 
city boards to appoint attendance offi- 
cers at their discretion (optional) 
(3)." 

The statutes of certain states require the 
appointment of attendance officers in 
districts (5).” 

The statutes of certain states 
district boards to appoint 
officers at their discretion 
(12).* 

The statutes of certain states require the 
appointment of attendance officers in 
counties or parish (17).* 


1316 


1317 


authorize 
attendance 
(optional), 


1321 The statutes of certain states permit the 
appointment of attendance officers in 
counties (3).” 

2Pierce, Governor of Oregon, vy. Society of the Sis 

ters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary (1925) 

U. § Also Pierce, Governor of Oregon, v. Hill Dfili 

tary Academy (1925), U. 8S 


“For specific details, see key number 1329 and Sum 


mary Chart, post 
™State v. O'Dell (1918), 187 Ind. 84, 118 N. E. 529 
530; Miller v. State (1922), 77 Ind. App. 611, 134 N. E 
209, 210 
State \ Freuden! (1917 166 W 35, 16 N 
W. 184, 186 


See key number 1330 and 8S I ! Ch t pe 
*The figures in parenthesis indicate 


states having this provisior 


the n iber of 
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1322 The statutes of the various states pre- 
scribe the ages of compulsory attend- 
ance (48).* 

323 The statutes of certain states provide for 
fines upon parents or guardians who do 
not require their children to obey the 

compulsory attendance laws (48).* 

The statutes of certain states provide for 
exemption from compulsory attendance 
on account of undue distance from 
school or transportation (22).* 

The statutes of certain states provide for 
exemption from compulsory attendance 
when “age and schooling” permits are 
issued (27).* 

The statutes of certain states provide for 
exemption from compulsory attendance 
because of physical or mental incapa: 
ity (48).* 


—_ 


— 


o 
D hee 


1325 


— 


326 


1327 The statutes of certain states provide for 
exemption from compulsory attendance 
because of private or parochial school 
instruction (45).” 

1328 The statutes of certain states provide for 
exemption from compulsory attendance 
because of financial need of dependents 
(10)." 

1329 The statutes of certain states provide for 


exemption from compulsory attendance: 
after the completion of ribed 
amount of schooling (27) 


presi 


1330 The statutes of certain states provide for 
compulsory part-time school attendance 
of children who work under authority 
of work permits (24).* 

The statutes of certain states require 
compulsory evening school attendance 
(10).* 


1332 The statutes of certain states provide 
that employers who employ minors 
violating the compulsory part-time at- 
tendance law are subject to a fine (22).* 

1333 The statutes of certain states provide 
that employers who employ workers 
violating the compulsory’ evening 
school attendance law are subject to a 
fine (5).* 

Synopsis 
Almost all states have a statutory require- 


ment that a school census be taken in order to 
discover the identity and location of individuals 
who All have 
compulsory school attendance laws. The stat 


utes of 


should attend school. 


states 


states sti pula te the ages of individ 
uals subject to the compulsory attendance laws. 


Every state places the legal responsibility for 


attendance of minors upon the parents or 
guardians under penalty of fine for non 


compliance. 

Every state excuses those who are mentally 
or physically unfit from the compulsory attend 
ance provisions of the statutes. 
legal causes for exemption stipulated by 
statutes of 


Other common 
the 

| Tn¢ lue d istance 
‘f residence from a public school, previous pre 


various states are: 


scribed school achievement, private or parochial 


school instruction, and urgent financial need 
of dependents. 
Certain states require part-time or evening 


continuation education for youthful workers. 


Illiterate adults 


are required to attend either 


evening or part-time day classes in manv states. 


*1} 


An employer is subject to fine for illegally em 


ploying individuals who should 


attend e« yn 
schools in 28 states. 


Many states e} 


employment of attendance officers to 


Inuation 


ner preseribe 


r authorize 





assist in 
educational rights of 


children and the eradication of illiteracy 


he furthering of th 


; 


among 
adults by enforcing the compulsory sehool at- 
] 


tendance laws. Of fundamental significances 
are the provisions ol several states that those 
whose welfare may be furthered thereby may 
be admitted into secondary school classes r 

spective rt previous acl evement 


A School Nurse for the Small School 


S. Z. scott, 


the large « eho mn the ma rage 
7 ] 
or cons lated s a icknowledged t a 
ot great value to the acl Ya) | nd ( mi init 
Some have ‘ n d it suel sery s f ( 
" .4 : 

inestimabie value and regard them as ndis 
pensable. With such a professior d 
guide the health program throughout the s , 
t et a re dvise1 ‘ g na 
} S1¢ dire 3 I sehool | yard I 
inten lent ma rec that ip t ( 

ponsibti ] ‘ ( I ai Bi T { 
lischarged 

I r hnumbe ea t 
period ‘ pp such nul Ss in many ol 
ur 1 l stern cou! Ss ss ad trom the 
ted ¢ s funds, and the s ( ts bore 
} 
littie ¢ nol ( e exe > ci te suc! 
a position This was certa tunate 
situation. Mar schools, as previously sug 
gested, have learned that the services of a school 
nurse are indispensable wit it belng obliged 
to provide the necessary compensation 

But these funds have been exhausted in many 


Cooper, Iowa 


counties, and « neans ng pport 
ror the nurst ire apparent unava ‘ Her 
sala S ten considered too large a burden 
to be borne by a single school district. Even 
I ere not, a good nurse can deal with the 
problems of a much larger enrollment quite 
ethcientls The problem has been a perplexing 
on many boards during the past three or 
rou ears 
\ ve ectory solution has been worked 
ut by six of the eight town and consolidated 
districts of Greene County, lowa, and it will 
sure tun n ust is sn tt elsewhere. 
hese s Si s roug! int n of the 
irds, have combined to secure the services of 


nurs Het sa 


ary is apportioned among the 


1 


m a total enrollment basis; in this way the 
schools pay for the greater al nt 

service which they will require. Incidentally, 

the office and traveling expenses of the nurse 


have been 


the 
Undoubtedly 


eared for by county Red Cross 
these il 


be added to the salary | vy and 


organization. will event 
appor 


ually 


Concluded on Page 130 
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~The School Library 


Alice Struthers, Vice-Principal of McKinley Junior High School, Los Angeles 


social, and other 
activities of the junior high school should find 
through the librarian 
and the library. It should equip “the youth 
with the facile skill to use books, the habit of 
making friends of them, and the ability to ex- 
tract their wealth.” 


All aecademie, manual, 


inspirational guidance 


It should supplement the 
regular textbook work and give training that 
will aid in the use of any library facilities. 
It should become the central laboratory of the 
school, and should reflect, through its: atmos- 
phere of dignity, refinement, and cooperation, 
the highest ideals of the school. In order for 
the library to function as it should, plans to 
that end must be carefully worked out in every 
detail. The N. E. 


for serious consideration of the library prob- 


A. has realized the necessity 


lem and a committee on library organization 
and equipment nine years ago presented a re- 
port! that was adopted by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
and the Secondary Department of the N. E. A. 
and has made possible a national standard for 
high school, senior and junior library develop 
ment. 

The Librarian The librarian is the con- 
trolling factor and the guiding force of the 
library. In addition to the clerical and tech- 
handling of 


librarian has a great educational 


nical work connected with the 
books, the 
work. She should be ready to guide and direct 
the reference work of the various pupils and 
teachers in making their reference 
lists. She should give 


all pupils in the school, and should plan and 


to assist 
library instruction to 


put into operation definite library courses. She 
should books. She should 
delight in the companionship of the developing 
She should radiate the spirit of 


know more than 
adolescent. 
helpful service and a desire to cooperate and to 
discover the interests of pupils and to direct 
their reading. 

The making of appropriate book lists for the 
- 


library is one of the most important duties of 


the junior high school librarian. The librarian 


must be familiar with the different courses of 


study, and the desires of each teacher in regard 


to library assistance. In order to be able to 


give this broad service, it is necessary that the 
had adequate preparation 


It is advisable that she be a 


brarian shall have 
and training. 
university graduate and hold a high school 
teacher’s certificate | 
tificate. 

Physical Conditions: The importance of th 
physical condition of the library: its location, 


as well as a librarian’s cer 


its size, shape, lighting, heating, auxiliary 
rooms, and finish, cannot be over-estimated. It 
should be so located as to assure ease of access 
to all and in a quiet part of the building. The 
floor covering should be linoleum or cork carpet 
and the main doors should be on swinging 


hinges. To aid 
nified 


in producing a quiet and dig 
s desired for library 


atmosphe re that 
vork, the woodwork and walls should be finished 
neutral tones. The whole room and its 
furnishings and decorations should harmonize 
to create an inviting hospitable atmosphere. 

It should be large enough to accommodate at 
least ten per cent of the school each period ol 
the day. 

lhe lighting is a most important feature. It 
delightful, if possible, to have north light. 
Most of the windows should be high. Arched 

ndows are always pleasing and a group of low 


indows add to the beauty of the room. In 


acing of the heating apparatus, the book 








THE LIBRARY IN THE McKINLEY JUNIOR 


helving space should not be encroached upon. ¢ 


Book stacks should be placed against the wall 
and should not break up the seating spaces. A 


vork room with running 


closets, cupboards, 
vater, sinks, and work tables are necessary to 


well planned library. 


a 
A room or a special cor- 
ner for magazines and special pamphlet mate 
rials add to the efficiency of the library work. 
No floor space should be 


stacks as the floor space is necessary for seating 


given over to book 


capacity ; stacks also increase th discipline 
problem 


7 ° 171 + +7 
Eauipm ni: The prary 


radiate a feeling of dignified permanence and 


‘urniture should 


substantial existence, be pleasing to the eye, 


we l] constructed, ind fitted to the purpose 
Reliable makers of library furniture should be 
consulted when on: planning a new library 


or building an ol me T he principal, or the 
one in charge of the library installation pro 
advice of the 
librarian. Adjustable shelving should be placed 
ll spaces of tl 


} ’ , 
gram, should velcome the 


against the wa le room Enoug! 


shelving should be planned to care for all pres 
ent books and to allow for a growth to accom 
modate the maximum growt! of the school. The 
standard recognized as a basis to estimate f 
shelving is about eight books to a lineal foot 


McKinle: 


Junior High School, Los Angeles, below shows 


1*1 


The plan of the library of the 


sery iceable and ittractive arrangement 0 
library furniture. The tables are 3’x5’ and 
seat comfortab] ix people There is floor 
space of about sixteen s juare feet for each in 
dividual. to avoid crowding, and to give them 


freedom and comfort TI chairs are strong, 


low, and comfortal f The charging desk is 
placed near the exit, and so every table is within 
the range of vision of the person in charge at 


the desk. It is also placed near the entrance 


f the work room to nr it possible Tor the 


librarian to supervis work in the work room 
and be in immediate contact with the main 
reading room. Man steps are sa 


ngement. A special 


piace d in an 


vith such an arr: table for 
adjoining 


s demanded doubl 


re fere nee Work ma be 
om. If economy of space 

fa ed book shelves may be placed so as to shut 
y . 


off a corner for special reference work for teac] 
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s and pupils. The card catalog cabinet is 

centrally located, near the entrance, out of the 
line of exit and handy to the charging desk. 
The book display rack and magazine rack are 
more serviceable and attractive when placed in 
a central location. The atlas and dictionary 
case may be in front and to one side of the 
charging desk, balancing the position of the 
cabinet. The which 
can never be made very 


catalog newspaper file, 
pleasing to the eye, 
is back in a corner, while the pamphlet file, 
due to the fact that it may contain valuable 
documents, is placed immediately back of the 
charging desk where it may be easily super- 
vised. The display cases with glass doors, stand 
ut as a center of interest. They contain the 
illustrated editions of books and may be made 
very attractive by the careful placing of plants 
or spots of colorful bits of pottery, tapestries or 
cushions and low, inviting benches. The deco 
rative features should be worked out most care- 
fully. The best art of the school should find 
expression in the library. Beautiful prints and 
ell-chosen casts lend a note of elegance and 
refinement. The library bulletin board may be 
made an interesting, artistic space by the use 
f posters and the proper placing of displays. 
Kvery library should have ample accommo- 
dations for collections of illustrative materials 
to be used in the various departments of the 
school. The book truck is a part of the labor- 
saving equipment necessary in every efficient 
brary. 
of the library to teachers and 
pupils is emphasized in the following state 
ments: 
‘The Junior High School library is for the 
benefit of every child enrolled in the school. 
“Tts work should begin with the lowest grade. 
here must be hearty cooperation between 
e library and other departments of the 
“Programs should be arranged to give every 
child an opportunity to come to the library. 
‘Teachers should familiarize themselves with 
the resources of the library and should suggest 
material to be secured, bearing directly upon 


their re spective sub ects, 
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“There should be frequent consultations be- 
tween teachers and librarian, so that plans may 
be made effective. 

“The librarian should be familiar with the 
course of study offered by the school, in order 
to meet the needs of all departments. 

“The librarian should cultivate a sympathetic 
attitude toward the pupil in order to find where 
his interest lies, and. through that, help him 
form a taste for good reading. 

“The resources of the library and its activi- 
ties should be emphasized frequently throughout 
the school by means of posters, publicity in the 
school paper, essay contests, ete.’’* 

The are made for the 
junior high school library plan by the commit- 
tee on course of study of Los Angeles. 

But with assumptions, objectives, and pupils’ 
experience, all tabulated, the library work can- 
not proceed until the administration plans for 
its operation. The realization of library priv- 
ileges are, to a great extent, subject to the 
schedule of the school. There must be time 
allotted to every child for library work. A period 
every day should be assigned to every child free 
from recitations. When this is done, the study 
hall teacher and the librarian may work to- 
gether to see that each child finds a way to 
enjoy the library privilege. The distribution 
of study periods should be so evenly balanced 
that about one-eighth to one-sixth of the school 
is at study or in the library each period. 


above assumptions 


Teachers may assign definite work to be done 
in the library to stimulate the library habit. 
English teachers may give one period a week 
to silent reading and permit the children to 
have the opportunity to choose their books at 
stated times under their supervision with the 
assistance of the librarian. Certain teachers 
may plan with the librarian definite periods at 
which time to bring their classes for browsing 
and reference work. During regular recitation 
periods, certain groups of pupils may be per- 
mitted to report to the library to do work on 


special topics to report back to the class. All 
teachers should plan some collateral reading 
schedule for their classes. In schools where 


there is the common home room period, certain 
groups may be scheduled to use the library for 
club and social work. In where the 
organization does not permit of a library study 
period, a library schedule may be worked out 
by the librarian and the teachers of supervised 
study period, and the office. 


schools 


The library may 
be open before and after session for pupils to 
call for and to return books. The library sched- 
ule should be so carefully planned and so clearly 
understood by all that pupils may easily find a 
place for it in their programs. A plan whereby 
all entering pupils can at the beginning of each 
term attend lectures on the library, given by 
the librarian, can easily be arranged through 
the English Department, for all pupils take 
English. A plan by which other new pupils 
may be introduced to the library can easily be 
managed by a student aid committee in each 
home room. <A duty of this committee should 
be to take, at a time specified by the librarian, 
new pupils to the library for the necessary in- 
troduction and instruction. There should be a 
gradually increasing amount of library work 
assigned from seventh to ninth grades. 

The consultation room or teacher alcove in 
connection with the library should be an invi- 
tation to teachers to familiarize themselves with 
all the library facilities bearing upon their re- 
spective work. The personality of the librarian 
and the attitude of the teachers of the school 
determine, to a great extent, the available serv- 
ice rendered by the library to the pupils. 

Funds The salary of the 
librarian should come from the regular teachers’ 


for Libraries: 


*Los Angeles City High School Course of Study 
Monographs, No. 21, p. 7, June, 1923 
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fund. New libraries and their furnishings 
should be cared for by local boards in their 
annual budget. The books should be supplied 
and kept up by a state apportionment, the 
amount depending upon the enrollment of the 
school. Sets of books that are collateral or sup 
plementary to local curriculum plans, should be 
furnished by the local boards, and cared for by 
the textbook clerk. Magazines and periodicals 
should have a regular apportionment. Decora 
tive features and luxuries should be bought out 
of student body funds or donated by philan 
thropists. 

Library Contribution: The library may be 
considered the social efficiency center of the 
school. It provides the source of the mastery 
of tradition. In its archives should be the best 
of the racial traditions, the wealth of wisdom 
the information that the pupils need to 
supplement their texts. The junior high school 


and 
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library operates a natural cooperative scheme. 
The librarian cooperates with every department. 
The with the librarian. The 
pupil works with both librarian and teacher, to 
himself to give to the group. It is 
a group activity which constantly stimulates 


teacher works 


gain for 
group conscientiousness through the experience 
of habitually working together. Library projects 
and practical work in the library give the pupil 
a share in the duties and responsibilities of the 
library. It makes him appreciate the library 
He has the feeling of American sov- 
ereignty, and his ideals are stimulated. The 
natural responsiveness of the pupils to the at- 


as his. 


mosphere in the library is one of its greatest 
To 


children suddenly become silent, dignified, and 


inspirational opportunities. see boisterous 
almost reverent, upon entering their library, is 
in itself an indication of an uplifting influence 
that is silently doing its work. 


The Function of School Boards 


The survey committee engaged at Butte Mon 
tana, defined the and function of 
boards of education in the following language: 


has scope 

1. Select the chief executive officer and sup- 
port him in the discharge of his duties. 

2. Pass upon the annual budget for mainte 
nance prepared by the chief executive and his 
assistants (budget including and 
amount of revenue available, as well as expendi- 
tures). 

3. Debate 
of chief 


lays 


sources 


and pass upon recommendations 
executive for additional capital out- 
buildings, sites, improvements — and 
determine the means of financing such outlays; 
e. g., bonds, loans. 

4. Advise with the chief executive, affording 


a group judgment, on his recommendations for 


extensions or readjustments of the scope of 
educational activities. 
5. Appoint (upon nomination and recom 


the chief executive) teachers, 


principals and supervisors. 


mendation of 
6. Determine after consultation and discus- 
sion with the chief executive, the 
salaries. 


= 


7. Require and consider report of the busi- 


schedule of 


ness transacted or pending and of the financial 
status of the system. 

8. Require and discuss report of the chief 
executive concerning progress of the schools, in 
terms of achievements of pupils, teachers, 
supervisors. 

9. Adopt, upon consultation with the chief 
rules for the 


executive, a set of by-laws or 


government of the school system; l. e., desig- 
nate authority of executive and administrative 
officers and duties to be performed by the board 


or its committees. 

10. Pass upon architect’s plans, by the chief 
executive and his assistants, for buildings that 
have been authorized. 
before 


schools 


needs of the 
city authorities or the legislature. 


11. Represent 


12. Approve the list of bills for expenditure 
previously authorized and approved by executive 
officers. 


13. Consider recommendations of executive 


officers on legal matters, decide steps to be 


taken; i. e., suits to quiet title, condemnation. 

14. Approve textbooks selected by the chief 
executive and approve courses of study recom- 
mended by him. 


schools before 


the 
press, plat form. 


15. Represent needs of 


the public; i. e., 
16. Serve as laymen, ready (even after re- 
tiring from the board) to champion school needs 
and to further public support of the schools; 
i. &., as Others champion good streets, parks. 
17. Act as a court of final appeal for teach- 
ers, supervisors and patrons in cases which the 
superintendent has not been able to dispose of 
or which may be appealed from his decision. 


18. Hear communications, written or oral, 


from citizens or organizations on matters of 


administration or policy. 
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A Study of Sex Differences in Mental Development 
aS Revealed by Group Intelligence Tests 


O. C. Graber, Superintendent Schools, Las Animas, Colo. 


Although educational literature during the 
last four or five years has been devoted very 
largely to a discussion of various forms and 
types of scientific testing, and to the applica- 
tion of such results in a practical manner in 
reclassification and reorganization of the schools 
and related topics, it is a noteworthy fact that 
very little has been written in discussion of 
possible sex differences as revealed by mental 
growth curves. This is, no doubt, partly due 
to the fact that test data in schools where 
comprehensive testing programs have been car- 
ried on are very seldom compiled separately 
for the two sexes at each life age. Usually 
other and more immediately practical objectives 
have been held in view, and the matter of pos- 
sible sex difference has been lost sight of. Too 
often the dicta of preeminent leaders in this 
field have been taken on faith without indepen- 
dent research conducted on a generally wide- 
spread scale for the purpose of verification. 

Terman has found some sex difference usually 
in favor of the girls up to and including the 
thirteenth year, but he attributes such differ- 
ence in the years of the upper elementary 
grades to a natural selection due to the fact 
that more girls graduate at the age of thirteen 
than boys. His final conclusion is that sex 
differences are negligible and the chart which 
appears on page 69 in “The Measurement of 
Intelligence” indicates a very small sex dif- 
ference. Such writers are Bridges and Yerkes 
believe that serious injustice is done in a good 
many cases where the sexes are not taken into 
separately in the standardization of 
tests, because they find substantial differences 
especially at the Eight to 


account 


following ages: 
eleven, twelve and thirteen to fifteen. 
It is, of course, entirely apparent to one ac 
customed to the use of tests that any sex dif- 
ference is entirely concealed in the manner in 
which tests are now standardized. Group tests 
as well as individual tests have without ex- 
ception been standardized using supposedly 
unselected sections of a mixed population as 
a basis for standardization. Unfortunately, 
there is no measuring unit to measure mental 
growth. If there standard unit to 


measure mental growth we would be able to 


were a 


say, to assume a hypothetical case, that the de 
velopment from the eighth to the ninth vears 
for a mixed group might be six imaginary units 
of growth and the development from fourteen 
to fifteen four 
growth. 


years imaginary units of 
But, since we have no such unit of 
measure, we must content ourselves with say- 
ing that the amount of mental growth from 
We know 
there are equal 
amounts of mental growth between the various 


life ages. 


year to year is probably not constant. 
of no one who claims that 


Such study as has been made of sex differ 
ences in mental development as it is measured 
by intelligence tests and of mental growth as 
it varies for the various life ages is open in a 
number of instances to the charge of employing 
insufficient cases to make the results altogether 
econvineing. Also, for most of these studies 
there is the persisting suspicion that they are 
either based on typical cases or that they do 
not in any case represent an entire population 
in any given community, thus proving their 
unselectivity, and that they have not been ob- 
served for a sufficient length of years. We 
have tried to avoid such faults in the collection 
and formulation of data used in this article. 

Two noteworthy contributions along this line 


have appeared in the Journal of Educational 
Psychology within the past three years. The 
first, an article by Catherine Murdock and 
Louis R. Sullivan, entitled “Some Evidence 
of an Adolescent Increase in the Rate of Men- 
tal Growth”,' and the second by Bird T. Bald- 
win and Lorle I. Stecher, entitled “Educa- 
tional Data From Consecutive Stanford-Binet 
Tests”. In the first of these studies, 580 boys 
and girls were tested with the Haggerty and 
National Group Tests and in the second men- 
tioned study less than one hundred boys and 
girls were tested with the Stanford-Binet indi- 
vidual test. Mental growth curves were not 
separately plotted by Murdock and Sullivan, 
whereas the mental growth curves plotted by 
Baldwin and Stecher were for the average 
group (1.Q. 90-110) and the superior group 
(1.Q. above 110), the curves being based on 
mental age and not intelligence quotients as in 
our study. There were no curves plotted for 
an average taking all the boys and an average 
including all the girls separately. 

In order to get a general sex tendency it 
would surely be necessary to include an entire 
group with the inferior, average and superior 
all included as we have done. Also, in neither 
case were average curves plotted for the mixed 
group of both sexes. Sex differences which are 
concealed in the comparison of the curve for 
boys and the curve for girls may be clearly 
brought out when we compare these two curves 
with the average for both sexes. For example, 
the boys and girls may be separated by four 
I.Q. points at the twelfth year in life age and 
again the same number of points at the thir- 
teenth year. Any acceleration in mental growth 
which may exist for either sex is obviously con 
cealed where there is this same relative differ 
ence until we plot the average curve which may 
lie nearer to the one sex than the other at one 
of these two points. To illustrate, let us assume 
that at twelve the boys are two I.Q. points 
above and the girls two I.Q. points below the 
mean, and at thirteen being still four points 
apart the boys are three 1.Q. points above the 
mean and the girls one I.Q. point below the 
mean. This situation reveals a very pronounced 
acceleration for boys and also an acceleration 
for girls which would have been unobserved 
without the mean. 

The two articles mentioned above agree with 
each other and with our results in the one gen 
eral conclusion, namely, that there is a high 
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degree of correlation in mental and physical 
development and that there is a decided pre- 
adolescent and adolescent acceleration in men- 
tal growth which corresponds roughly to the 
same acceleration in physical growth. 

We have used the National Intelligence Test 
Form A and the Illinois Intelligence Test, both 
forms in the elementary schools, and the Ter- 
man Group Test in the high school for the pur- 
pose of our study. Our data are based on 1133 
cases which represent the entire school popu- 
lation of our city. The testing was conducted 
over a period covering three years. We in- 
cluded separate data for each sex and each life 
age from eight to seventeen, inclusive. Figures 
for standard deviation for the whole group as 
well as for the standard deviation of each sex 
for each life age were computed. Since we 
have included the whole community population 
at these ages our findings cannot be open to the 
charge of selectivity. All of our curves in the 
various charts are based on I.Qs. for the dif- 
ferent ages under consideration. 

We realize the fact that our results would 
be more accurate if it had been possible to use 
some single form of group test on all cases for 
all ages, but because of including all grades 
from three to twelve, inclusive, it was necessary 
to use tests best adapted to the different ages. 
The tests which we did employ yielded high 
coefficients of correlation varying from .814 
(+ .026 Pearson) to .853 (+ .019 Pearson). The 
tests were administered in every -instance by 
experienced testers, and all mathematical com- 
putations were checked and rechecked and are 
as free from errors as it is possible to make 
them. We believe that an individual test such 
as the Stanford revision would be somewhat 
more accurate, but in those random cases where 
we did check with the Binet tests a high degree 
of correlation for the group was found to exist. 
However, such conclusions as we make will in 
no instance be interpreted to apply to any form 
of test other than group tests. 

Table I constitutes a summary of our find- 
ings for the entire group for the different ages 
from eight to seventeen, inclusive. We give 
the number of cases for each age for each sex. 
In column four we give the mean for the mixed 
group, then follows in columns five and six 
the mean for boys and girls, also standard devi- 
ation® for boys and girls in columns seven and 
eight. In the last six columns sex differences 
in 1.Q. S.D. and relation to mean are shown. 
The excess of I.Q. and S.D. is given in each 
case. In the last two columns the figures indi- 
cate relation of each sex curve to the mean. 
“1” for both boys and girls means the highest 
point in the I.Q. curve relative to the mean, 
and then receding until we reach “10” which 
is the lowest point relative to the mean. 

It is highly significant that when we com- 
pare relationship to the mean for girls at eight 
and boys at ten and then continue our compari- 
son at two years apart, which represents roughly 
the difference in physical development, we do 
find a decided comparability. For instance, 
where the girls at eight are at the fifth step 
relative to the mean the boys are at the third 
step at ten and where the girls are at the second 
step at nine the boys are at the fourth step at 
eleven, and so we may run this comparison 
through at a separation of two years with an 
evident persisting. This fact 
and the further fact that the greatest differ- 
ences in the mental curves occur at or near the 


comparability 


‘Charlier’s formula, Vol. VIII, No. 3, Jr. Ed. Re- 
search 
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adolescent period and then again some time be- 
fore the beginning of fetal life, where there are 
also high modes in the physical growth curves, 
leaves no doubt in our mind that in a general 
way fairly 
the 
life to complete maturity. 


mental growth correlates closely 


with physical growth throughout entire 
period from early 
The amount of this correlation is clearly im 
possible to determine, but where there are two 
high modes in an imaginary curve of physical 
development, the first being several years befor« 
adolescence and the second about the time of 
adolescence, we find pronounced corresponding 


Where 


there is an acceleration in physical develop 


high modes in the mental growth curves. 


ment we find a corresponding acceleration in 
mental development. This acceleration comes 
for the girls in our experiment, as the curves 
clearly show, at about nine years of age and 
then again around twelve years of age and later, 
and for the boys at around ten to eleven and 
then 
tion 


and 


again at thirteen or later. The correla 
is particularly clearly drawn for the girls 


somewhat less clearly for the boys. 


TABLE 1 
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modes at these two same ages, 
the highest mode at fourteen, or 
of complete sexual maturity has 
The next highest mode is nine 


after a period 
been reached. 
and the third 
highest point is twelve considering relation to 
the 
absolute 


mean. Regarding the boys’ curve in the 
find high at 


thirteen 


we and 


of age, regarded in 


points eleven 


twelve and years 
relation to the mean we find the highest points 
at sixteen and seventeen which will correspond 
to the girls’ highest point at fourteen or at ap 
proximately a life age comparable to the girls’ 
lite atte 
maturity 


ge at Tor sexual 


has 


thirteen 


irteen or complete 
len 


comparatively 


eleven 
high 


been reached. and 


and again are 
points in the absolute as well as in comparison 


We 


for the ages under discussion do we 


with the mean for the boys. that at no 


single 


see 
age 
he sexes in their 


find a comparability in the two 


relationship to the mean. Where the boys are 
last we find the girls are first, and where the 
boys are first the girls are last. 

viousl|\ 
already men 


Sex Differences 


I. Q Ss. D *Relation 
Number of , Difference Difference to Mean 
Cases Mean I. Q Standard Deviation Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Age Boys Girls Both Boys Girls Boys Girls Ex Ex Ex Ex Boys Girls 
8 37 51 96.4 93.5 98.6 16.0 14.0 5.05 oo 8 F 
9 65 53 96.8 94.0 100.2 15.8 15.7 6.10 15 7 » 
10 69 65 94.5 93.4 95.8 18.9 21.1 2.36 15 S 
11 O4 56 96.3 95.1 97.7 17.6 18.6 2.60 1.00 4 7 
2 77 80 98.0 95.1 101.0 18.5 17.4 5.92 1.10 ) 3 
3 92 83 97.4 94.9 100.0 17.7 18.3 5.15 65 ' { 
14 R3 63 95.1 92.0 99.2 17.0 13.3 7.18 7h 10 1 
15 44 56 89.9 87.2 92.0 14.8 11.6 1.83 3 20 6 
16 38 27 89.6 89.0 90.5 10.7 13.3 1.48 60 > 9 
17 17 13 83.8 86.8 79.8 15.9 9.7 " 6.20 l 1 
*Note.—1 means highest mode in I. Q. curve, not absolutel rela nea ding 10 
as lowest point relative to mean 
The four accompanying charts are mental tioned of Murdock and Sullivan, and Baldwit 
growth charts designed to present graphically and Stecher. Although the latter employed 
differences in mental growth. The three mental individual test, the curves show a remarkable 
growth curves of Chart 1 show in a graphic agreement with the sex differences which our 
form the difference’ which exists at each life curves show. This study shows a pronounced 


age in intelligence for boys and girls as well 
as the relation of each to the arithmetical mean 
of the two sexes taken together. 
that there 
for the girls for 
inclusive, but at 
girls. 


It will be seen 


is a constant manifest 


all ages from eight to sixteen, 


superiority 


seventeen the boys surpass the 
belief that our results for the 
last age are somewhat selective in that number 
of seventeen-year-old pupils, particularly girls, 
have graduated from high school, and, since 
these are usually the best endowed mentally, 
our result at will af- 
fected. However, such is not the case at any 
of the other ages. 


It is our 


seventeen be somewhat 
Let us now examine the two 
sex curves separately. In the absolute the girls’ 
highest mode at 
next highest mode at twelve. 
lation to the 


curve shows its nine and its 


Regarded in re- 


mean we find also two high 


104 
103 
102 


CHART 1 
various life ages from 8-17 pk 
and girls and also for the average 
1.Q.’s are based on the Illinois 
group test and the National 
pupils during the years 


for 
boy 5 
n together 
lerman’s 
1,133 
Animas 


1.Q. curv 
rately for 
tak 
test, 
riven to 


Las 


itted sepa- 

of both 

intelligence 

intellizence tes 
4 


from 1921-24 in the 


separation of the curves at eight and nine vears 


oT age and then again at the I elever 





re ages trom 
to nhitteen, ' ( Fi se nronouneed 
1.0, 
105 
104 
103 
i01 
Lo - } a 7 
vv 
36 
24 
4 
3 
86 
85 Explanati 
84 
83 National Mean ' 
82 I inois Mean '2 
81 
78 
76 
75 
AGES ('22) 8 , 10 l i 14 
° (*23) 9 10 ll ] 1 4 15 
CHART 
Mental ! th r for 187 pu t 
) r tested aft an inte il of rt 
t group test wa ed in } i 
test in 1923 
difference in our curves. hese t » point 
divergence are apparent in the curves for av 
age cases as well as in the « es t 
iperior cases of the B. and S. experiment 
Also, in this work we find at cert I iges part 
cularl t twel e, thirteen, and tourteen 
decided 1.Q. difference which an se ae 
much as six or seven points. 
Attention should be called here to the differ- 


ence in boys and girls in standard deviation. 
We find that the boys at the ages of eight, 
twelve, fourteen, fifteen, and again at seventeen, 


nin¢ ’ 


although we find 2:% 


105 

104 

103 LA 
102 ¢ 

101 
100 





99 : . 
98 ~ ~ 4 A er 
97 ‘ 4 wa / _ 


expianation. 


ra Giris 


1 Mean 


AGE ('22) 8 9 10 ll 12 1: 14 
CHART 
Mean with mental growth curves for 
wth boys and girls plotted separately at each life age from 
S-14 for 1922 (Illinois test rhe dentical 
hart 


two 


intelligence curve 


cases are witt 
show greater standard deviation than the girls. 
Taking it on the whole, we find that the boys 
show on the average more standard deviation 
than the girls. This fact interesting when 
we consider the relative straightness of the boys 
I.Q. curve as compared with the girls. Chart 1 
shows that the girls’ curve rises and falls much 
his in spite of 


is 


more 
1 
the 


tnat 


abruptly than the boys. 
fact that our standard deviation data show 
girls are clustered more near the median 
at the various respective ages. 


We a 


gree with the contention of Bridges and 
Yerkes that some injustice will be done in the 


use 


of group tests standardized on the mixed 
group. For example, where at nine years of 
age we have a mean I.Q. of near 97 with a girls’ 
1.Q. of over 101 and a corresponding boys’ I.Q. 
if 94, the pr | Lf 


Well 
a boy with a 94 mark we 


( int is illustrated. we have 


for instance would 


consider him in the light of the mean (97) as 
being be l he 


, we know that 
is average considering all the bovs tested at 


yw average, whereas 


‘ 
Fes NS 
4 
00 — ~. - —_—"s - = 
\ 
v ‘ 
? \ 
88 
et 
Mear 
A te _ 
CHART 4 
i! ntelligence curve with mental growth curve fi 
and ] plotted separately at each life ag from 
for 1923 (National test The cases are identical witt 
two and thre The pupils at nine years of age aré 
ntical with the eight year olds in chart three, ete 
. . 4 , . w . 
that age. A girl with an I.Q. of 97 would be 


considered an average girl if we did not possess 
the knowledge that 101 were the true mean for 
This illustration, of course, takes an age 
at which there is an extreme point of difference, 
yet the difference is sufficient to substantiate 
‘ontention that injustice would be done. 
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THE CONSULTING MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT ENGINEER: 
° 
HIS SERVICES AND THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Part II— The Employment of Engineers, Their Qualifications, and Services 
Carleton F. Tweed, C.E., Chicago, II1.1 
In the first half of this paper it was pointed _ ter rather than run the usual risk of obtaining a 
ut that the unsatisfactory results usually ob- C— ee RS ____| badly equipped building. 
tained as regards the mechanical equipment of -™ | ae t. It may be stated as a rule, that those con 
school buildings are due to certain abuses ote sulting mechanical equipment engineers whose 
commonly practiced by the architect on the me- experience in school work has been the longest 
‘hanical equipment engineer which have pre and largest are most successful and cheapest. 
vented him from rendering his best possible B. The Service to School Boards 
service in the interest of the principal party, 1. School boards are entitled to all the con 
the owner. sultation service necessary to satisfy their own 
[hese abuses and the complications which re ™ demands for a comprehensive understanding of 
ulted therefrom, were similar to those which grt J what the work is to include and how it is to be 
esulted in the general discontinuance of the ; w= 8 — earried out. This service is in addition to all 
actice of employing general contractors who Contr a) the plans and specifications and the supervision 
ere authorized to employ sub-contractors for ee am of the work 
‘ nstalling mechanical equipment Scuipnent | 2. When a building is completed, the con 
; That the ne method of directly emploving em gute ultir mechanical equipment engineer should 
od ntractors for mechanical equipment is vood BUSINESS RG ! furnish complete instructions to the operating 
ith cedure cannot be questioned. The heating HOOLHOUSE CONSTR engineer, concerning the operation and care. of 
ventilating contractor, the plumbing con the equipment 
‘Is actor, and the electrical contractor who do The board of education should retain the 
Ss he work directly for the owner feel then ‘ Sa Mh Cen 'e llege ol requesting that the consulting me 
on mnsibilit more keen] and receive their ' hani equipment engineer furnish instrue 
en money promptly when the work is done. They _ . ded sponsibility ons to each new operating engineer they 
VS now also that the ork is more likely to he ; - = snait reatures of the building ; empl hould a change be made at any time 
cz ppre ited. than when it done for anothe ind a 1, the engines do not ter! if te the building ha been completed This 
ch rsol r firm who only an intermediary It architect or accept an responsib y cind of special services expensive for the con 
of , natural that through direct contract the structural featur the buildin; ulting mechanical equipment engineer, but it 
OW rk e qualit ft work improve S ! provide a g Lid O Chie chool in rth while beeause it is proof to the school 
an Sue the identical case with the mechan TLE ET und ntenden ( hoard that it he cooperation of a real 
1 equipmer engineer The present chaos nterested ' p ni nd I ruction rvice orga tion Incidentally, the engi 
nd tl n mer nd sé ( ) iechanical new ldings, tl followin jualifications recelvi e advertising ilue from this 
he tipment engit in o1 he corrected when chat ipa en sind « ervice hieh orth whatever it 
ed eont et echanis pment engi following standards of sé ice are ed lt sts 
of ng are ded that the ngineer is ecommended that h lled und ( Plans and Specifications 
13° nsible to tl _— . =r lirect contrat ! ited Tet ) X |x f | Before selecting a mechanical equipment 
QQ). When mat ds ‘ es a m the cost ork, and that enginet vn ngines it desirable to demand that he shov 
ive er Whe ‘ é rors ) doctor l nple } I id pec ‘ator of work done for 
ild Vheayr a vant . r) ne ervices. why experience a 1 nit l t ( tt 00 It eanne be emphasized too 
as ild he not cy an engineer? Why should equired to e proot or thie pr nee and ngly that it mportant to have good work 
he iepend l n intermedian in architect ? eth rh dra nes, presentin eve tem connected 
at ee P ; ln mot heawe @ \. Reputation dit Mh d ngs should be 
ensiol t| ngineering tu vd ind omplete and 
, » rect a Jara ( el i | { , ! vho secures 
‘ mpo bal d ‘ g ce ot I urd ? a I ! | | nstall ne com 
o ulti C1 I in | Oo! time atte : a i d n 
: ( ( ect f take ntract fe : irchitect lar han Ipment 
is PDH } . yleayr n Col 1} ‘ iT nm em? ( poi drawing 
t. nd ha 1 1 under a ) tect ‘ eput Ol hie ed nf tit plumbing, and elee 
hay n complete } , CO?) d the on ne drawing of each 
The med is lac t | edge on I he ethelens qd hor i ( | ! actice complicate the plans 
| t tl mwrne = better understanding t in best be di mir aepen 1 tent, that 1f sometime is utterly 
the se t m ! il equipment nvestigatior ( ) ! e details of half of what 
nines ind an understanding of the training nsulting n nic engineers should be 
nd OX TDM enTice nicl nre nece sft to. this ) It a ential t ! I ! ed | I u ut nvolve nu 
pe of service ecommended by archite \n e1 in 
Per] Ups echanica . . el neers ence ietaetor ‘ ( ! ! n ) ain should have 
ass are responsible for the in n, In t friend erm th a _ mechanical equipment 
ey have not secured adequate publicit fn ante than } | chool building should 
emse] ee nd the} prot : S ‘ ndat } r I ( follow 
In the eCOl invine chart. the rc done :, I'wo-Story School 
pusin reanizat n ‘ ( const ection Ul aa ne ws u ie nt LT neating and en 
s shown Here the schoo community appoints rain bv : : I cl 
f e school board which in turn selects the arel tect = + upon emp ngs AEE on ng heating and ven 
ae pape” wee” wi RA ae Ve ry ba nd o prefer to control the sl ila eit 
“ \fter ntract t, the mechani cl . . eating and ven 
| LIpm ( ne eontro t mecha i ‘ ' , 
be ntracto nd it T t ‘ ting’ eng | ent I ng é \ttie fi ' ! heating and ven 
ess r int ‘ ‘ ) re equipme! ne we ild | ‘ a for ald it hor i 
for nd the a t rity the general and mi ne « nes Unk here he | per spirit Baseme} plan n plumbing and 
age ellaneous building contracts Mhe ork of OT Ce ( tion, and KI ledge of wha ne a electrical rk 
ice, ese contric e then united to form a fin ehitect I a right to expect in the way of f | | plan win plumbing and 
ate hed and complete building, and all disputes comp tor | arise. Still, the electrical wo 
we earried back through the engineer or archi OOL t ding’ COMME iy well put up witl ‘ Second fi | t ng plumbing and 
‘ t the’ school board for final udgment pet complication ith the architect elec cal ork 
Lhe irchiteet does not interfere w ith the eng and the engineer, and act as a judge in the mat 
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School Transportation in Massachusetts 


“Transportation of children to school is each 
year becoming a larger problem and a greater 
financial charge upon the various towns and 
cities of the state. 
ceptance of the fact that centralized schools are 
efficient, and with the provision of 
quicker, safer, and more comfortable transpor- 
tation, together with better care of the children 
while at school, the greatest objections to the 


With the widespread ac 


most 


conveyance of children to school have been re 
moved.” 

This is the introductory paragraph to a study 
on school transportation in Massachusetts, made 
by a committee of schoolmen consisting of 
Chauncey F. Ferguson, Albert S. Cole, Chester 
R. Stacy and Burr F. Jones. 

The committee found that in 1889, there were 
104 towns and cities in Massachusetts engaged 
in the transportation of pupils, at a cost of 
%22.118. Since that time the number has been 
increased to 339, and the cost has risen to $1, 
291,702 

Causes for Growth 

The causes for this rapid growth in the trans 
portation of children are given as foliows: 

1. The demonstration of the greater effi 
ciency of the centralized school 

2. The increasing difficulties in economically 
administering the district school with its de 
creasing enrollment. 

4. The provision of quicker, safer, and more 
comfortable transportation, and better care of 
the children while away from home. 

1. The rapid growth of population in areas 
beyond the limits from which children could 
valk to established schools 

5. The 


have the transportation 


increasing demands of parents to 


limits set nearer and 
nearer the school. 
The total number of pupils carried was 37,743 
Chree per cent of the children are carried to 
elemen 


me-room schools, 66 per cent to 


tary schools of two or more rooms, eighteen 
per cent to high schools in town, eight per cent 
to high schools out of town, three per cent to 
ocational and other schools, and two per cent 
to schools not classified. The figures show 
a decrease in the proportion of those conveyed 
to the one-teacher school and an increase in the 
proportion of those conveyed to high schools 

The records also show that nine per cent were 
carried by horse-drawn vehicles, 51 per cent by 
motor busses and 32 per cent by electric cars 
Che total mileage covered was 9,526 miles. The 
wagons made an average of nine miles, the 
motor busses thirteen miles 

Thirty per cent of the vehicles used for con 
evance of pupils are horse-drawn and 70 per 
cent motor driven. Of the horse-drawn vehicles, 
33 per cent are open wagons, 57 per cent closed 
windows, and ten per cent 


wagons without 


closed wagons with windows. Of the motor 


ears twelve per cent are open touring cars, 
twelve per cent closed touring cars, 49 per cent 
auto busses with top and side curtains, and 34 
per cent closed auto busses with stationary top 
The figures show a decided ten 
dency toward the use of auto busses. 


and windows. 
The type 
with stationary top and windows is fast coming 
into general use. 

The committee recommends that “It should 
be a closed car with stationary top and windows, 
should 1 child 
should have a door controlled by the driver, 


have a seat or every carried, 
should have steps low enough for small children, 
and should have some provision to keep the 
children warm in winter.” 
The average cost per day per pupil is eight 
horse-drawn vehicles than by 
ranges from 
from 20 to 


cents more by 
auto busses For auto busses it 
nineteen to 21 cents and for wagons 


36 cents 


Regulations for Motor Bus Drivers 
The regulations governing the duties of motor 
bus drivers deemed best by the committee were 
compiled by J. F. Abel and read as follows: 
l No one but the driver shall 
driver’s seat in the bus 


eecupy the 
2. The bus must be brought to a full stop 
before taking on or letting off pupils 

3. All busses must be brought to a full stop 
at least 25 feet from any steam or electric rail 
way crossing. 


4. The driver must not leave the bus while 


the motor Is running and the motor must not 
be in gear when the bus is stopped. 
5. When more than one bus is running the: 
shall be at least 75 yards apart. 

§. Bus doors shall be kept closed 

7. Children shall not be allowed to put head 
» hands outside of the bus window 

S. Unless by 


shall be 


tion other than at his regular stop 


special permission, no pupils 


permitted to leave the bus at any sta 


9. Drivers shall report all cases of disorder 
or disobedience on part of pupils to teacher or 
principal. 

10. Gasoline tanks shall not be filled while 


there are any children in the vehicle. 


A Bequest for School Employees 


[Through the death of Mr. Simon Gratz, a 
former member of the Philadelphia board of 
education, who served continuously in that body 
for 53 years, the school teachers of Philadel 
phia, as well as the clerical assistants in the 
schools, are made beneficiaries of a bequest con 
tained in his will 
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EENY, MEENY, MINY, MO 
Frances Wright Turner 


I sat on an old park seat today 

Watching the children at their play, 

And somehow, something I heard them say 
Brought me a glow from yesterday 

We used to say it too, just so— 

“Eeny, meeny, miny, mo.” 


They all came back to me, dear old days, 
With schoolyard games, and schoolyard plays; 
The scurrying sound of childish feet 

As each one scrambled to reach his seat; 
Faces with rosy, laughing glow 

From “Eeny, meeny, miny, mo.” 


When the years go on, and the eyes grow dim, 
And the old tree totters in every limb, 

And the heart turns back to childish ways, 

And we wander back to our yesterdays, 

Then we hear it again, and it sounds just so— 
“Eeny, meeny, miny, mo.” 


Ah, the happiest dreams along Life’s way 
That linger long in its twilight grey, 

Are those of a happy childhood’s past 
And the echo that clings to the very last 
Is that from the school days of long ago 
With their “Eeny, meeny, miny, mo.” 


Under the will, one-third of the residue of 
the estate, approximated at something less than 
one million dollars, is left to the city of Phila 
delphia in trust, to invest the same and to pay 
the income arising from the said investment to 


yr persons at such times and n 


such person 


Custodial Care of 


In the evolution of municipal 


whereby the administration of the schools has 


government 


become a separate branch of such government, 
such separation has not in every instance car 


ried with it the transfer of power for ind 
pendent action. 

Obviously the machinery for exacting the 
necessary tax tribute and its distribution has 
remained with the regular local government 
Likewise has the power to apportion the school 
support, as against the support to be accorded 
to other branches of government, been left in 
the hands of a central authority unless other 
wise fixed by special state legislation in the 
form of a mill tax. 

Notwithstanding the recognized expediency 
of separating the administration of the schools 
as a distinctive branch of the general municipal 
instances where most 


annoying entanglements still remain 


vovernment, there are 


In other 


such amounts, as the board of public education 
of the school district shall direct, for the pur 
pose of affording financial relief in special cases 
of teachers and clerical employees in need of 
assistance and who cannot obtain it elsewhere 

In addition, it is specifically provided that 
the sum of fifty thousand dollars is to be re 
served for the establishment of a private room 
in the hospital of the Jefferson Medical College 
for the sole use of the teachers in the Phila 


1 } 


delphia schools, whether in active service or in 
retirement from the service 
ided that the 


shall be 


It is further pro 


management of such a room 
subject to the general regulations of 
the hospital, and shall be vested in a committee 
f teachers consisting of the 


pl incipals of cer- 


tain schools 


lhe executor, under tl 


e will, 18 given a year 
n which to make his first accounting to the 
After the fund is paid to the board of 


"ITV trusts, if will he 


‘Our 


another vear before the 


neome from the fund is 


determined as to 
amount, and before if for distribu 
tior Che estate is valued at about $850,000. 


is adv isable 


and out of this amount there must b« provided 


ive special bequests amounting to something 


iver $100,000, and in addition, the collateral 


nheritance tax and the executor’s commission 


lhe bequest is not in the nature of a pension 


Yr annuity. for teachers, but is rather a fund 


tor affording relief to present or past teachers 


n need of financial ass stance The bequest 
~ indicative of the intense interest of Mr 
(;ratz in the publie school svstem during his 
ong term of active service. His work was 
eonstructive n character, but he displayed 


more interest in the educational side than in 


He was al 


} 


the phys eal needs of the svste m 


ways an ardent advocate for advancement in 
the remuneration of the teache rs, and Was eve! 
ready to lend his aid and influence in their 
behalf 


School Property 


ords, the separation is incomplete. 

An nqui made in Massachusetts during 
the present year has demonstrated that, for in 
stance, in the matter of the custodial eare of 


school bu ldings. not all boards of education 


| , , ; 
enjyoy the independ. nee oT actior that logically 
comes within their province 

\ committee oft prominent educators sought 


an answer fo the following questions Does the 
full control, partial con 


huildings? The 


school] committe have 


‘Two hundred ninety towns and cities re 


school committee has full con 


rol of schoo} property. Chis represents 93 per 


cent of the whole number answering the in 
quiry Kighteen municipalities reported that 
the sch committee has partial control, and 


three that it has no eontrol over school prop 
ert l'aking the situation a a whole the r¢ 





eR al — ne 





“al 





ee ee 





piles might in interpreted “as representing a 


ery satisfactory condition with reference to 
the control of school property by school com 
mittees.” 

The situation is less favorable when the re 
turns from the cities are analyzed separately. 
In 24 cities, or 70 per cent of the number the 
school board has full control. In seven, or 21 
per cent, that body has partial control, and in 
two cities, it has no control. The investigation 
did not include the question as to what authori 
ties control the construction of schoolhouses. 

In touching upon the question of new build 
ngs, the report says: “In one city during the 
last three years, five new schoolhouses have been 
built by five separate and independent building 
committees appointed by the mayor. At one 
time no less than four of these committees were 
It is impossible, under these con 
ditions for the school officials to keep sufficiently 


operating. 


n touch with the plans and building operations 
io insure a reasonable degree of attention to 
proper educational and administrative facilities 
n the buildings. Building monstrosities, 
financial waste, and laek of attention to educa 
tional and administrative needs are more liabl 
to occur in eities in which the school commit 
tees do not have authority in the planning and 
building of new schoolhouses.” 

he report, however, which concerns itself in 


the main with the custodial care of school prop 


erty brings out the following significant state 
ment “The repairing of schoo! property Is 


ilso placed in the hands of various agencies 
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proper repair are all necessarily involved in 
the suecessful conduct of the school, and all 
these things should be managed harmoniously 
with the school itself, in order that the school 
may perform its function to the best advantage. 
This desirable harmony of action cannot be 
attained by separating and intrusting to several 
independent authorities these closely associated 
It is anoma 
lous and illogical to hold the school committee 


features of school administration. 


accountable for the proper education of chil 
dren, and at the same time to give it little or 
no authority over the buildings in which the 
children are taught; to charge it with the re 
sponsibility for adequate educational results, 
and yet to deny it control of factors which may 
seriously impair school efficiency. 


“And conversely, it is equally unreasonable 
to clothe with power in the matter of the care 
and physical condition of school buildings a 
municipal body entirely unrelated to the prob 
lem of publie education. Furthermore, the 
school committee has always available first-hand 
information of the condition of school prop 
erty. It is the only department specifically in 
terested in the school, and, more than that, it 
is charged with the duty of successful school 
administration. It, therefore, has the means 
of information and the motive that would lead 
to the prompt application of the proper remedy 


Where the 


care ot school buildings is made the business 


tO any unsatisfactory condition 


of any other municipal agency, this direct 
means of information and this incentive to im 
It is easy to 
see that unfortunate delays and other eventuali 


mediate action are alike lacking. 


ties no less undesirable cannot fail to result 
Che welfare of the schools and their highest 
efficiency require that all conditions should be 
favorable; that all factors entering into the 
conduct of the school shall cooperate in perfect 
accord, and this, it is clear, can be accomplished 
only under one central authority—the school 
committee.” 

Che situation, so far as Massachusetts is con 
But, there 


are other states where boards of education are 


cerned, is well stated in the above. 


nterfered with by city councils, or other local 
bodies, and thus are prevented from exercising 
the function which properly belongs to them. 
The conclusions which the Massachusetts com 
mittee has reached are applicable to all cities 


where a divided authority holds sway 


When Parents Are Pupils! 


Repa rs should be wholly under the authority 
t the scho | committer It u door ot a schoo! 
house is broken from its hinges it seems ridicu 
ous that the school le partment should not have 
tuthority to have janitor replace it, and yet 
there are Massachusetts cities in which it is 
necess for the sehool authorities to call n 
some othe! dep rtment 1 rehang the door at 
I dd na the taxpayers.’ 
(nd then ces its conclusions in the tol 
ng language “It is self-evident that wher 
‘ hool operated by one department, 
e scl mmittee, and the building which 
re ( ccuples n cha e of another de 
irtment, there Will Hey tabl result contusion 
nd « mnthiet of authority, and very likely frie 
tion and inet en lhe sel building is an 
essentia pal ( Seri rganization; its 
eanliness, its hea d ventilation, and its 
Full-tlavored is the taste of grade work in the 
modern public school administered in large 


doses to the parents of Seattle. In this leading 
city of the northwest, parents are sent back to 
school for one night, at least, during the semes 
ter. In a few brief hours they are actual pupils 


1 
scnoo! 


again, harkening to a modern high 
teacher, dispensing present day education as it 
s presented to their young sons and daughters 
if the The only benefit, how 


ever, derived from this night at school for par 


popular “hi’ ” 


ents is a true picture and real appreciation of 


the instruction given to their children 


Kvery high school in this progressive city of 
Washington state has adopted the plan of 
“School Night for Parents.” This “night” has 
n a short time become one of the most im 
portant features of the high school’s coopera 
tion with the parents of its school. In this 
manner an interest in the work of the child is 
pleasantly forced upon the parent. Through 
attending classes in the schoolroom he is given 
a first-hand opportunity to see the detailed 
workings of the plan of education provided for 
his offspring. He knows exactly how the tax 


money is expended, and is able to appreciate 


the problems ol the school board, as well as the 
problems given his sons and daughters. 

Under the arrangement adopted by the high 
schools of Seattle, the “Back to School Night” 
for parents is now an established and well at 
tended institution. The old excuse of tardiness 
for parents, or lack of attendance, are frowned 
upon as much as when the parents attended 
school years and years ago, when education was 
not presented as today 

When parents return to school to become 
pupils for the evening, they are requested to 
occupy the same desks and chairs at which their 
They 


are given a portion of the class work, and are 


sons or daughters recite during the day. 


shown the inside workings of the school rou 
time. Each department shows how the children 
rotate at the ringing of the bell from class to 


class, from study to study, and the subjects of 
the curriculum are detail to 


Besides the class work on this night, 


explained in 
parents. 
there are usually addresses and refreshments 
served as a form of entertainment. 

So successful has the “back-to-school night” 
been since its establishment that all high 
schools of the city were quick to adopt this 
feature for effectively cooperating with parents. 
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H. V. WATKINS 
Jackson, Mississippi 
For twelve years H. V. Watkins has served 
as President of the Board of Education of 
Jackson, Mississippi. During this period of 
service Jackson, a comparatively small city, 
has invested more than a million dollars in 
school buildings and school improvement. This 
city has recently completed an expenditure of 
five hundred thousand dollars in providing a 
modern high school. 











H. V. WATKINS, 
President of the Board of Education 
Jackson, Miss 


Mr. Watkins was born in Jefferson County, 
Mississippi, and received his educational train 
ing in the public schools of Jackson and at 
Millsaps College. He studied law at the Uni 
versity of Mississippi, and at the age of twenty 
one began the practice of law in Jackson. Dur 
ing the past twenty years he has built up a 
clientele that is not confined to the boundaries 
of the state. He is officially identified with 
probably the largest banking interests in the 
city, the largest Building & Loan interests, and 
is a director of the largest local insurance com 
pany. Despite this variety of interest, he gives 
freely of his time and his thought and his 
attention to the administration of the public 
schools of Jackson, and he brings to all schoo! 
matters the same intensive study, critical ana 
lysis and sound judgment that characterizes 
him in the conduct of his own personal and 
professional business. 





THE RETIREMENT OF TEACHERS IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 

In November, 1924, the voters of San Fran 
cisco adopted an amendment to the city charter 
under which the teachers of the public schools 
were made eligible to membership in a city 
retirement salary system. 
came effective in October, 


The amendment be 
1925, and under its 
provisions 39 teachers were retired on that date 
The law permits teachers to retire voluntarily 
upon attaining the age of 62, but provides for 
compulsory retirement on the part of teachers 
who have attained the age of 70. A retirement 
salary of $500 a year is allowed to those who 
have taught thirty years, and the city makes a 
liberal addition to the allowance. 

Supt. J. 
October 31st in honor of the retired teachers, 
produced figures showing that each of the 39 
teachers retired at that time had been worth 
$2,430,000 to the city of San Francisco and to 
the other communities touched by her pupils. 


M. Gwinn, in a speech given on 


Each of the teachers had taught an average of 

9,000 days, with an average of thirty pupils in 

attendance each day, making a total of 270,000 

days of education. It was estimated that each 

day’s education increased the economic value of 
(Concluded on Page 129) 











Rate and Causes of Turnover of lowa Teachers 


Information concerning the rate and causes 
of changes In persor nel of the teaching staffs 
is of value to superintendents, members of 
schoo! boards, administrato Oot training inst 
tutions, and state legislators from the tand 
point of teacher employment and teacher 


training to the extent to which such informa 


tion assists in predicting and controlling 


changes in personne | 
problem is one of personnel management. Such 
vocational significance t 


the 


information is of 


teachers themselves to extent to which it 


reveals to them reasons for which they ma 
anticipate changes in their employment, and 
methods by which they may control the sam 


problem of turnover necessi 
the part of 


y through their being 


A solution of the 
tates a participation on teachers 
which is made possible on! 
informed as to its extent and causes 

It is generally held that the mol t tea 
is in excess to that which should obtain for 


best 


ers 18 


the interests of education, and various 


causes are attributed to the frequent termina 
Furthe 


being recommended and put into operation with 


tions of employme nt. more, policies are 


a view of decreasing this mobility There is 
however, very little reliable nformation con 
cerning either the extent f changes in 
personnel " the cause nderlying thes« 


changes A need, therefore, exists for an in 


phase f the pers 


A full treatment f the problem 


vestigation t tl ynnel 


problem 


would necessitate separate tud | the 
teachers of each division of service Che pres 
ent investigation, however, estricted to the 
two - general divisions elementa teachers 
(kindergarten to eighth grade, inclusi and 
high chool teachers nint! de to ft} 
grade, inclusive). Agai the e and eS 
of turnover appeared ob t bt rn 

what in accord with tli tie is 
decided to mak« epara d I ch I 
eleven groupings mad mn the city 
population. Further, an a1 f changes it 
personnel reveals that ( ai ! i ed 
as follows First, t he 

teachers move from one )p biol nothe 

within a given enor l Os¢ 
vhich oecul hen tea ( 

ten 1] rite 
a study of chang ’ I 


would have Howev: nna t nec i to 
restrict his study, he has d ited t I tl 
gation to chang: f the tte cation, 
which app ared to him to be thi ne T primary 


eoncern 
General Causes for Changes 
A speculation as 


to the causes of chanves in 


personne! re veals that l l cuuses 
presents a vast and compl plen It is 
obvious that a determinatio1 thes juses 
because of the rge numb I Tactor to be 
taken into consideration, ould nee itate a 
comprehens ( nqu t rye ed, »wever, 
include most of the cause Lc rdingly, thie 
llowing gen | caus Vere elected { 
investigation 

| Failure make od 

) (Juitting 1 teach protession 

| 
() 

I} ( ‘ CS data tor 
an inves t Cl tatements Ol! 
records Ol 1pe Tee | mit $ Tt schoo! 
boards, and tea L Tie I ad procedure 
vould be to pt ‘ a all thre« 
ources The data 1 ! tion, how 
ever, rest on statement lents ynly 
submitted in response to a questionnaire Chis 
fact must be recognized as a 1! I error 


Wendell White, Minneapolis, Minn 


However, the il ] purts OT tl questionnatll 
were so designed and so arranged as to p ovide 
two checks on the data submitted by the super 
intendent not readily scertainable by him 
[he se ChecKs d not verily a | the data sub 
m tted, but they constit ited at ndex t the 
probable accuracy of the unverified data in that 
tne idenced the consc1ous effort put tort bv 

f iperintendent to give accurat niorma 
{ ! As re ] ft these cheeks. twe e pel 
eent | erurn vere ¢ minates 

Since the it nd cause f turnover may 
al Trom tin t time iT the mportant 
: nb rT these stuadte trie period fo. 
le wit hat Lhe ‘ made tol a 
representative year or seri f vears For 
practicable reasons, however, thi writer has 


rb trarily cnosel for this study two vears, the 


one beginning with the opening oT the school 
ear, 1923, and closing with the opening of the 
eu 1924, the ther beginning with the 
ypenil oft the sel | vear 1922, and closing 
th ne 7 ni? | thie cl eal 1923 
Lo ding ti . nvestigatior onsist oT the 
g a S101 
l \ study of ti rate f turnovel 
(a) ele el ry te cher tor 
l The iv 1925-24 
< The year 1922-23 
(b) Hig ool teachers for, 
l The year 1923-24 
; The year 1922-2 
I] A study of certain causé of turnover of, 
(a) Elementary teachers for, 
l The year 1923-24 
yA Ihe ear 1922-2: 
(} Hig enor eacnel Lor 
] Che year 1925-24 
/ The year 1922-2 


Turnover vs. Tenure 


\ method el ved In ex 
’ Y ly duc it nm 
‘ ‘ I Lt wi yuh 
f tenure In personnel management 
1 naustry 1c! ! l ( ‘ Dee! xpressed 
ry te ms ) tur! | | ! ee, the meti ds 
d in the computation 
, | | AS 
’ ence tM 
. ’ } ing in 
nd ) putations by 
. t} mi ! mput 
j rie t ‘ 
has mY ie 1 
d { nurse nd 
t ( mput n 
ne B qd I ‘ becomes 
ee ! rit ( I nure S 
not restricted t ‘ ul i ‘ Untortu 
nate ts meanil expression of the 
erag' net) rf se ce of teacher n the 
prorTes Or rrespectTive | Lie numMmoel ot 
hang n posit ! equ established 
Che riter, however, in this discussion uses 
the term tenure in the torme ens mV, and 
low it take uy ticism of investigations 
‘ ‘ ! 
{ i { rhe | changes I 
e num | sit I ( i‘ Cl rre 
" to th nvest t l 
lt should be obvious that an attempt to give 


juantitative expression to changes in personnel 
f the eaching staffs of schools in terms of 
enure s Impracticabl The rapid ‘xpansion 
n ed i yn calls for a large number of new 
teache} each veal [hese 1eV additions 

t] teaching tafis due to an expansion it 


the system often affect appreciably the average 


Baltimore 
total 


For example, in the city of 


period trom 1918-20, out of a 


tenure 
within the 


52 


teachers employed, 577 «Cor: «€668 


f 841 
cent 


hew 


per 
were added because of expansion in the 
Again it that 
of the new teachers employed in Califo: 
1921-22 


system. was found about 


third 


nia In the vear 


one 


were emploved beeauss 


of an expansion of the schools. In growing 


communities, thi reTore, figures on tenure repre 

teachers 
the 
added because of new 


Again, to at 


sent not onlv the rate at which new 


are added to repiace others, but also rate 


new teachers are 


it which 


having bee nm ere ated. 


positions 


tempt to express in terms of tenure changes in 


personne for a school svstem whieh is contract 
! s to introduce a similar souree of erro 
Therefor tenure studies for a school svstem 

has been eithe expanding or contracting 
are mpracticable. 


\nother objection which the writer raises to 


an attempt to express chang’ Ss in personnel for 


the ten ng staffs in rms of tenure is that 
sic h) proce dure ~ mipract eal Average 


quantitative expression of the insta 


hility if teachers vhich cannot be further 
na ed nto lantities «du tk Vatious Tactors 
perating as causes t is interesting to know 
the instability of teacher n toto, but such 
nt matior lab rr purposes of predic 
, nd contro ! is It in be analyzed into 
iantities due to respective causes It must 
“11 an I ed that some ot the factors 
( nurse suc) nature 
I | t ! » pre ent re 
! ! ! ! eto! making Tor 
, el natu that the 
‘ { ! ind it still The 
! rere. r Cue thre tha 
ntrol req we ’ , different me ds 
Phere nformatior the lengt] f 
' ‘ ers ‘ ! practica 
I ‘ ‘ . s Means ot 
rhe na Ith} cl I 
furnover: [ts Meaning in Industry 
lhe means of expressii change’ ry 
| ( the KI ‘ 
‘ 
‘ ed t 
lefined | n indu 
! ! 1, it ! ! u 
‘ i ‘ Dee! ! t¢ 
, . ad — . numerol \, 
’ y Cpl —earyT The 
! err ( (1d 1 a e*! ‘ 
imix ld 
ons \ccordit econd nove 
epresents nul : 4 son hose ol 
} mel a ntinued thin a ven ] d 
the numbe 1 separation Obviously | 
number of additions and the number of separa 
ons are not equa nb an industry whieh 
either expanding o1 ntracting \ccording 
third view, turnove represents only the num 
he Tt 1 ons len ny oOnre nct itty replaced 
lie’ LUDIDe! T replacement 
\g Hn som Personne I! havers do ho con 
inavoidable changes in personnel as turn 
Cl s revealed in the following quotation, 
In the « Nnputation of turnover the number of 
replacements should not include those who die 
r those who leave because of marriag* Often 
( er) turnove 3 used to designate a ratio as 
vealed in the following quotation, “Labor 
rnovel s the ratio of the tota number of 
ees hired to the average standing pay 
or the veal More frequently the term 
percentage f turnover is used to designate the 
atio between the number of turnovers and 
SOTLI numbe r tuKken as a base This is revealed 











ay 


Tr 


the 


ind 


led 


over should be computed, 





the following quotation, “The percentage of 
irnover for any period considered is the ratio 
the total number of hirings during the period 


the average number of emplovees on the force 


report ”? 
Again 


vhat is the base upon which the rate of turn 


there is difference of opinion as to 
Some hold that it is 
Others 
wold that the base upon which the rate of turn 


the number of p employed.” 


iver should be computed is the average daily 


r average monthly number reporting for 


Those who hold that the number em 


should be 


vork.!° 


ploved taken as the base in the 


computation of turnover disagree as to what 
‘constitutes the number emploved Some hold 
that it is the number emploved at the opening 
f the period,'! others hold that it is the num 
ber employed at the close of the period!?, while 


still others hold that it is the average number 


employed for the period Observations made 


rom an extensive examination of the litera 


rr support — the veneralizations 
“We have affected 


to speak wisely of labor mobility, turnover, and 
the like, 


following 
made by very recent writers, 
without vet having found any standard 
method of determining its extent or taking its 


measure | he inevitable result of this situation 


s statistical and therefore mental chaos It is 
never safe to accept turnover figures without 
rst Inquiring as to how the computation Was 
race thi eal htained by each method 
velng substantia ditferent.” Another writer 
tates, “Today statisticians continue to disagree 
is to the correct me rd f figurine the per 
entave of turnover tor an en period 
furnover as Studied Here 
sin ‘ | nied rene 
either a penet ‘ pte an £ ho 
tandardized n od of Comput i ft turn 
er, escnitat ! ] this nvestivation 
necessitates al . ! f precise and defi 
Ih ~ sed ind j tatement 
’ I ( rail Phi 
‘ tie tur 3 representing 
tit a i ( I rmnber 
} em hie le} sc} 
Vstem l ! ! na TaKeCI 
thre ry ’ nil rib 
ddit , p | y 7 
The te ‘ ’ e 
ae | 1) ( re } th 
iving for nun he numb tury 
crs and iVill 1 ! the 
umber employed 
\ true represent on ! nh personne 
f the teachin . +} } 1) ned | treat 
ng in the computatior f the ( urnovel 
miv the replacements as turnovers One might 
proceed by using as turnovers the number of 
additions or the number of separations. But 


to emplos thie Tormet! method for a school 
vould be to include 


added 


system lo 


svstem which is expanding 


us data the number of teachers who were 


because oft at expansion w thie 


employs the latte method for u schoo svstem 


which is contracting would be to include as 


data the number ot teachers leaving because 


of a contraction in the school system. In either 


case, one would introduce the same source ol 


error that arises in the computation f anges 


n personnel in terms of tenuit such an error 


vas committed in the | n Michigan, survey 


where the additions due to an expansion in the 


, 
schoo! svstem were mcluded ! Trhe comput 


tion of the rate of turnovel 


Turnover as Teacher Replacement 


I3y taking the replacements as turnovers 1m 


the computation oft turnover, one ls able to ex 


elude both the number of additions due to an 


expansion and the number of separations duc 


to a contraction in the school system Phere 


fore, the only practicable way of computing 


rate of turnover is by treating as turnovers the 
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The controversy as 
which the 
rate of turnover of personnel in industry should 


number of replacements. 


to what constitutes the base upon 
be computed, involves conditions which are not 
involved in the question as to what constitutes 
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GRAPH I 
howing the rate of turnover for elementary teachers and 
for high school teachers for each of eleven city groups 
1922-1924 


the base upon which the rate of turnover of 
personne 1 in education should be computed. In 
force fre 


industry the size of the working 


quently changes appreciably during the year. 
hand, changes in 

statf 
‘ 


Wholly at the close ay the vear. 


In education, on the other 


the size of the teaching occur almost 


For this reason 


the number employed at the opening of the 


vear, at the close of the vear, and the average 


number employed for the year may be said to 


be approximately equal. ‘Therefore, it is not 


niss to use as base the number employed at 
the opening or tiv 


\gain, there 


Veal 
needs to be no controversy in 


education as there is in industry in regard to 


Whether the 


numbe employed should be taken 
from the “payroll” or from the “average daily 
rv average monthly w rk sheet”. In education, 


inlike in industry, the number reporting daily 


» rk may be said to be approximately equal 
» the number on the “pay roll”. For this reason 
s quite inconsequential whether one obtains 
he number employed from the “payroll’ or from 
work 


daily or monthly 


the “average average 

sheet” These views as to the method of com 
puting the rate of turnover are shared by K. E 
ePWIs, Supe intendent of schools, Flint, Mich 


an, and represent a method employed in the 


smputation of rate of turnover in personnel 


hanagement in industry. 
! 
i 


Sy the wav of a summary, it may be said 


then that studies of the rate of turnover when 


made bv the method outlined above are pre 


ferable to tenure studies for the following 


reasons. In the first place, they enable one to 
exclude from lis data, as was pointed out above, 
both the number of teachers who are added be 
cause of an expansion and the number leaving 


ecause of a contraction in the system, while 
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such cases, as Was pointed out before, are not 


excluded in tenure studies. In the second 
place, the term rate of turnover is a quantita 
tive expression of changes in personnel of the 
teaching staffs which can be resolved into quan- 
titatives due to the various causes. As _ has 
been pointed out, tenure studies do not lend 
themselves to such analysis. For these reasons 
it was decided to make this investigation of 
changes in personnel in terms of rate of turn 
over. 

The Results of the Study 
found that the i:ate and 


turnover obtained rather uniformly for the two 


It was 


COUSCS oft 


periods for which this study was made. It was, 


therefore, decided, in conside ation of space, te 


give here only a consolidated report ot the 


the first part of this investigation (a study of 


findings for the two periods. results of 


the rate of turnover) are revealed by the follow 
ing graphs and tables. 


TABLE 1I.—The Kate of Turnover of Elementary 
Teachers, 1922-24 
City Total Total 


Population 
Groups 


Number of 
Turnovers 


Rate of 
Turnover 


Number 
Employ ed 





Below 200 577 230 414 
200 noo 70 304 $08 
SOO. 1,000 1172 450) 

1,000- 2.000 On So 

2 OOO} 3.000 450) 151 

3.000- 5,000 iS) 130 

5,.000-16,000 OS 19 

10,000. 20,000 417 71 

20000-30000 SiH} 128 

30000-50000 On oh 

W.000 and Above 4 248 160 

For All Cities SOS 2001 291 


TABLE I1.—The Rate of Turnover of 
Teachers, 1922-24 
City Total 
Population Number 
Groups Nimployed 


High School 


Total 
Number of 
Turnovers 


Rate of 
Turnover 


telow 200 ho 211 490 
200) noo ols $11 507 
5OO- 1,000 wn) 454 482 

1,000- 2.000 SHO) 381 445 

2 000- 3.000 45 524 114 $45 

+000. 5.000 4 126 3m 

5.000- 10,000 i beaa 120 3038 

10,000. 20,000 172 aa) 20 

20000-30000 ited | "1 O88 

30,000 - 50,000 218 At) 270 

W.000 and Above Hoo Ho 113 

Mor All Cities Hl 1) 370 


The Graph I and Tables I and I reveal that 
the rate of turnover tends to obtain in accord 


vith the sizes of cities, ranging for elementary 


teachers from fourteen per cent to 50 per cent, 


and for high schoo] teachers from eleven per 
cent to 51 per cent. The average rate of turn 
teachers and for 


over tor elementary 


high 
school teachers respectively Was found to be 2 


per cent and Od per cent It cannot be 
on the 


said 
basis of this study that the turnover for 
either the smaller cities or for the cities as a 
whole is excessive. Such an interpretation can 
be made only in the light of information as to 
its underlying causes. 

The findings of the second part of this inves 
tigation (a study of the rates of turnover due 
to certain causes) are revealed by the following 
giaphs and tables 

Relative Importance of Reasons for Changes 

These graphs and Tables III and IV indicate 
that the causes of turnover investigated operate 
for elementary teachers in toto and for high 
school teachers in toto in the following order 
of magnitude, 
(2) quitting the teaching profession, (3) failure 
to make 


(1) quitting for better position, 
good, and ( +) further 
This oider, howe ver, does not obtain 
for each of the city 


quitting for 
training. 
groups. It is very pro 
nounced in the smaller cities, and remains con 
stant but decreases in significance in the larger 
citics up to those having a population of 30,000 
in the case of elementary teachers, and up to 
those having a population of 50,000 in the case 
of high school teachers. 


In cities of these sizes and above ‘quitting 


the teaching profession” increases over “quit 
These facts indicate 


that the rate of turnover due to quitting for 


ting for better positions”. 
better positions is the greatest factor causing 
turnover in the smaller communities, and that 
it decreases in relative importance in the larger 
cities. Furthermore, we find that the absolute 
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rABLE l11.—The Rates of Turnover Due to Respective Causes for Elementary Teachers for 1922-24 
Number of Turnovers Due to 
I I! Itt 1\ Rat ; 
w for etter Pos ‘ tates o 
; (Juitting for Better I tior Paraesenn tue te Number of Rate of Rate of 
City Popu Total Failure Quitting Quitting A B (A and BR) I Turnovers Turnover Total Turnover 
lation Number to Make reaching for Further Greater Larger t II I\ Ace'ted Ace’ted Rate of Unacc'ted 
Groups Employed Good Profession Training Future Salary A B (Aand B) For For Turnover For 
Below 200 577 39 BS 29 38 MO oF 070 | 050 065 O07 162 215 : 14 042 
200 5OO 7TH 67 St} 47 44 69 113 OR4 108 059 055 O87 143 313 498 102 
moO. 1,000 1172 104 107 60 57 #1 118 ORS 091 051 048 052 100 09 391 .051 
1,000. 2,000 905 SS s4 39 71 49 120 ORS O84 039 071 O49 120 331 355 023 
2.000. 3,000 469 25 32 13 20 25 4 Ons 06S (27 061 Os 115 124 321 O57 
3.000. 5,000 484 16 29 19 24 13 37 032 059 O3S 049 O26 100 101 26} 65 050 
5,000- 10,000 689 24 38 28 26 3 69 034 055 040 037 O62 O75 159 30 278 048 
10,000. 20,000 317 Ht) 16 6 1h 2 17 028 050 018 047 O06 053 45 151 223 O72 
20,000 30,000 ROG 11 22 12 2. 14 7 012 024 013 025 oly 041 v2 102 142 040 
20.000 50,000 650 15 20 3 10 , 22 023 O44 004 029 O04 O33 69 106 207 101 
MOO and Up 142 29 130 52 2 a1) 1 O18 OS4 033 001 018 20) 242 156 160 004 
All Cities RAS 427 646 308 $458 SOA 7il2 049 075 035 040 4 OS 2003 243 201 O48 
TABLE IV.—The Kate of Turnover Due to Respective Causes for High School Teachers for 1922-24 
Number of Turnovers Due to 
I I! It! IV Rate t 
Quitting for Better Position ™ oe ae af Number of Rate of Rate of 
City Popu Total Failure Quitting Quitting A P. (A and B) il ill iv rurnovers Turnover otal lurnover 
lation Number to Make Teaching for Further Greater Larger I Ace'ted Ace'ted Rate of Unacc'ted 
Groups Employed Good Profession Training Future Salary A B (Aand B) For For furnover For 
telow 200 430 60 20 30 43 2 R5 139 046 069 100 097 197 195 153 490 037 
200 noo 613 69 44 28 35 wD) gh 112 071 045 057 O81 138 226 368 07 139 
500. 1,000 =900 114 72 53 76 63 139 126 O80 058 O84 070 154 378 t82 062 
1,000. 2,000 S60 R3 72 $2 76 70 146 006 083 073 O88 O81 169 333 $43 056 
2.000- 3.000 332 ot 31 11 2:3 33 a) 027 093 OS" 069 ooo 168 107 021 
%,000- 5,000 304 21 29 14 20 34 ae 059 081 039 056 O96 152 11s 022 
5.000. 10,000 425 26 24 & 15 449 MO 061 056 018 035 O82 117 108 049 
10 000-20,000 172 4 8 7 s ; 11 023 046 040 046 017 063 30 029 
20,000.30,000 381 s 26 11 17 15 $2 020 068 028 O44 0nd 083 77 036 
20.000 50,000 218 7 7 1 8 3 11 032 032 004 036 013 O50 26 151 
M000and Up 609 4 20 4 1 20 21 006 O47 006 001 032 034 as 018 
All Cities 5204 405 362 199 $22 368 690 O76 068 037 060 069 130 1656 312 370 058 
turnover due to quitting for better positions, is that such turnover cannot be controlled, and ments turnover due to teachers leaving for fur 
greatest in the smaller communities and least that the major part of it will continue. Fur ther training is highly desirable. 
in the larger communities It may be said, ther, it is very probable that from a_ social The rate of turnover due to the operation of 
therefore, that both the relative and the abso standpoint such turnover 1s largely desirable the above four mentioned causes combined was 
lute turnover ‘due to quitting for better As to the rate of turnover due to teachers found to be for elementary teachers and for 
positions varies conversely in accord with the falling to make good, it was found that this high school teachers respectively, 24 per cent 
sizes of cities. _These facts indicate that the rate of turnover tends to obtain conversely in and 31 per cent, leaving a rate of turnover 


accordance with the 


explain this fact in 


Any 
light of 


cities. at of .05 per cent in the case of el mentary teach 


the 


sizes of 


better positions, Nn the judgment of superin 
the Further, 


tendents lie in larger fempt to our ers and .06 per cent in the case of high schoo! 


CITIGS 


the rate of turnover due to this eause present knowledge would be highly speculative. teachers unaccounted for in this investigation 
is one-third of the entire rate of turn This cause of turnover is in need of further ; The Legislative Element 

over. The primary means by “which turn analysi For purposes of prediction and con Che findings of this Investigation appear t 
over due to teachers leaving for better positions trol, it is not enough to know the general ex be suggestive of the degree to which we may 
can be controlled, appears to be by the payment tent of teacher failure, but we must also know ©Xpect a continuation of turnover, and seem t 


indicate 


of larger salarics.. The degree to which turn the specific reasons why teachers fail. The in points for attack in attempting to 

over due to this cause will be controlled is formation obtained in this investigation as to ontrol the same. To legislators the turnover 
. a . {« is stu to be due to ai ing f 

dependent upon two conditions In the first the magnitude of teacher failure is of value ! und in this study to be due to quitting for 


better positions, quitting the teaching 
and 


profes 


the 


factor 


place, it depends upon the willingness of com only in so tar as it points out extent, and 


to hold thei 310n, 


munities to pay salaries sufficient hence the importance of this However, Quisuing r further training, should 


teachers In the second place, it depends upon to regard such turnover as an evil is to largely be indicativ - the amount of turnover which 
the ability of communities to pay salaries suff misplace emphasis [t is not so much that a7 _ ve etapa decreased by tenure leg 
cient to hold their better teachers. On the one teachers who fail migrate, as it is that teachers islation The turnover found to be due to 
hand, it may be said that, with a growing ap fail that constitutes a social loss teachers failing to make good should b SUE 
preciation for competent teachers, communities lhe rate of turnover due to teachers quitting zestive to these persons of the degree to wh cl 
are becoming more and more willing to pay’ for further training is quite uniform in cities oe legislation, as a means 0! controlling 
salaries to hold the better teachers, and that, having-a population up to 10,000 in the case of CHangSs - poseuns l, would in all probabilit - 
therefore, turnover due to this factor may be elementary teachers, and in cities having a pore be inetfect ve or product ve of mal 
expected tm decres On the other hand. it population up to 20,000 in the case of hich conditions rhe info mation us to the turnove 
may be said that, with our present system of school teachers. In cities larger than these this wed - Lage a Ae Se Pee oe further 
financing education, there are diffierences in cause of turnover decreasce ie waeene Sno value, on the one hand, to school administra 
abilities ot communities, and that, therefore, th is appears to he that teachers. upon entering — = vealing “d them the degree 7 whicl 
turnover due to this factor may be expected to they may expect to continue to lose their ex 


positions in larger cities, have more training 


ido the 


. . . . at erienced teachers. O other ha suc 
continue to the degree to which these inequali than teachers upon entering positions in 4 , we ‘ - na an 
: information should be suggestive to teachers 


ties exist. 


smaller cities. It may be said that this rate f the de - t4 which they may nticl t 
j oO ie wree ) nici ie mi i icipate 
A pertinent question is whether turnover due of turnover will continue unless we raise the . ' ce , ee 
we : : ‘ promotion. The turnover found to be due to 
to teachers leaving for better positions consti tite wemnlow ‘ f ertificatior . js egier 
~ pots ian raining requirements to! * ineation oO failure to make good is of value to all concerned 
tutes a loss to society as a whole. The writen hice iii anne ese 2 ose x 
> e.°8 . . > eacners urthnermore, nay e sale 1a wit . re . ut , vy ins $ 
feels that such a position in the light of our wn i , ; : ; vith the pel seg p oolem, ‘ oni n so tai 
: ‘a Maer our presen minimum training require S it ints . 2 » ag . - ence th 
knowledge would not be justifiable as It points ou 1e magnitude, and hence the 


present 


importance of this factor. For remedial pur 





Obviously, however, turnover due to teachers 
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The Work of the School Janitor 


VII. 


Blackboard, Eraser and Other Cleaning 


Charles E. Reeves, Ph.D. 


BLACKBOARD CLEANING 

Blackboard cleaning is one of the jobs that 
anitors sometimes try to shift to teachers. In 
ive of the eighteen schools studied, janitors 
seldom or never clean blackboards. 
the others teachers find it 
them during the week. 
the performance of 


In most of 
necessary to clean 
There is no defense for 
this work by teachers or 
because the work of the 
teacher is on a higher plane than that of the 
school janitor but because, by the mere speciali- 


pupils. This is not 


vation of their work, the teacher is employed to 
teach and the janitor to keep the building and 
ts equipment clean. 
cleaning of 
cleaning job 


The same is true of the 
erasers, dusting and any other 
that janitors tend to shift to 
teachers. All cleaning jobs should be performed 
by the janitor and should be performed with 
sufficient frequency so that the teacher will not 
need to supplement his work. Again, janitors 
should do cleaning jobs, such as cleaning black- 
hoards, because they can do them better and 


much more rapidly than can teachers. First, 


they are more skilled through experience in 
methods of procedure, appliances to use, etc., 
ind second, they perform the work for an 


entire building, while each teacher must get 
the cleaning materials ready to clean but one 


a distinet waste of time. 


blackboards, 


halk trays where janitors did the 


om, which is 


lhe condition of erasers, and 
work were, 
is a rule, far superior to their condition in 
which this work was left to teachers 
Where teachers or pupils washed blackboards, 
the boards streaked. Almost in 
slower and methods had 


There was none of the smooth, even 


schools in 


were very 
ariably the poorer 
een used. 
blackboard cleaning that was secured by the 
etter methods used by the majority of janitors. 
He nce, jobs of 


uildings, by their very 


because all cleaning school 
‘“anitors’ 


bs”, and because janitors can secure superior 


nature, are 


sults at a total saving of time, we 


ude that all 


must con 


should be per 


cleaning jobs 


t 
med by janitors 
Fre quency and Tame of Ole aning Black 
yards: Twenty-five rules and regulations made 


clean 
work to be 
Fourteen others stated that 


equenecy specifications for blackboard 
ng, 23 of which 


required the 
erformed weekls 
should be performed “as often as necessary” 
r “as directed” In eleven of the schools ob 


served, 


schoo! tw ice pet 


blackboards were washed weekly, in one 
week and in one school daily 
Though requirements and practices largely 
sufficiently 
of this job 
work in the 
It is important that blackboards be kept clean 
oth from the health and the 
them in condition for 
work should not be re 


uzree, weekly is not frequent for 


the performances Teachers had to 
supplement the schools observed 
standpoints of 
desirability of 


ettect ve use, and the 


keeping 
quire d ot teachers 


In observing the condition of blackboards on 
various days of the week, it was noticed that 
the blackboards of some rooms and some black 
used much more than 
tront black 


. } 
sometimes a portion or all] 


boards in each room were 


thers Often a portion of the 


ward 1s used most: 


t } side } lackboard: seldom a back one In 
rder to keep blackboards in good condition 
t a therefore. suggested that Janitors clean 


all blackboards thoroughly once each week, and 
those receiving most usage two or three times 
per week. according to their need 

Saturday seems to be, in practice, the day 
although 
tors prefer to clean them on Friday afternoons, 


eaving the sweeping until Saturday morning 


or cleaning blackboards, some jan 


Blackboards cleaned during the week will have 
to be cleaned during the noon intermissions or 
after dismissal even if this slightly lengthens 
the janitor’s day. 


Conditions Affecting Blackboard Cleaning: 
The 
smoother the slate, the better, from the stand- 
point of effectiveness in cleaning. 


Slate blackboards are most easily cleaned. 


The rapid 
two-hand methods of procedure cannot be used 
advantageously on rough blackboards or those 
warped out of shape. Pencil and crayon marks 
should not be permitted on blackboards. They 
are difficult to clean by usual methods. 

Tools, Appliances and Agents for Blackboard 
Cleaning: A number of time studies have been 
made to determine which are the best tools and 
appliances, agents, and methods of 
procedure to use. The quality of results secured 
have The five-point 
system of grading was again used, with the fol 
lowing criterion as a basis for judgments: “In 


cleaning 


also been considered. 


blackboard cleaning, those results are best in 
which, all space being covered, there are the 
fewest streaks remaining.” 


may be determined by 


“Streakedness” 
the evenness of drying 
and the marks of materials used for cleaning. 
Experiments were made for the various com 
binations of appliances, agents, and methods of 
procedure, under controlled conditions, the time 
in each case being reduced, for comparison, to 
time required to clean 100 square feet of black 


board area. The most common appliance used 
vas the towel with water as the agent, some 
times with both hands, sometimes with one 


Next was the use of the ind water 


towel, stick, 
Others found in use 


cloth: a 


were a sponye, water, and 


drying towel, tacked to a stick and 


water; a cotton flannel cloth dipped in kerosene 


ind dried for two days before using; a sponge 
and water The appliance ind agent; “towel, 
stick and water,’ means that a towel is fre 


is rolled about a stick, 
the blackboard with a 


Che stick is usually about 24"x54"x%4” 


quently rinsed in water 
xr folded and pressed to 
stick 
and moved while pressed against the smooth 
blackboard 


vas used in the 


slate 


The “towel tacked to a stick” 


same Way DY an Inexyp rienced 
anitor In this case it was difficult to wash 


the towel and the results were Poor because the 
holds the dirt In 


experiments the “towel 


towel catches and making 
stick” and 


water, and dry cloth” were 


tacked to a 


the “sponge, omitted, 


the first as being obviously too ineffective in 
ePSUITS and the second as being too 3] »\ 

The following appliances and agents were 
‘onsidered in determining most effective meth 


ods for use 1) S pong and clear water. (2) 


eotton flannel cloth dipped in kerosene and 


dried out, (3) towel and clear water, (4) towel, 
stick, 


probably has 


and clear water Kerosene in the water 


little etfect upon the quality of 


results, when used in small quantities. If used 
result As a towel for 


bath 


too freely streaks will 


washing blackboards, a towel ol Hl soft 


mop towel are found to be superior From the 


obse rvations ol janitors at work, using the 


various methods, it was found that the sponge 
and water accomplished poor results, and were 


graded 4, 


accomplished the best results and graded l jt 


while the other three named above 
VAS found that the towel and water sed with 
rapid, it requirme 3.1 


two hands was . 
feet of blackboard 


most 
minutes to clean 100 square 
area, as compared to 4.2 minutes by means of 


stick and 


means of the kerosene cloth; and 5.8 minutes 


the towel, water; 6.8 minutes by 


by means of the sponge and water The towel, 


stick, 


idity, but would have required less time than is 


and water Was, therefore, second in ray 
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here shown if the particular janitor observed 
using this method, had covered the blackboard 
three times instead of four. The one-hand 
method required in using the sponge cr the 
kerosene cloth is naturally slower since it cov- 
ers such a small amount of space at a stroke. 
Similar results were secured from experi- 
ments when used by the various methods. The 
results secured by use of the sponge and water 
again graded low, 3 “fair”, 
methods graded 1, or “excellent”. 


while other 

The stick, 
towel and water was the most rapid appliance 
to use by the up and down method, it requiring 
220 seconds, on the average, to clean 100 square 
feet of blackboard area, as compared to an av 
erage of 348 seconds by the one-hand methods. 
When the back-and-forth method was used for 
the various appliances, the towel and water used 
with both hands was most rapid, it requiring 
186 seconds to clean 100 square feet of black- 
board area. By the back-and-forth method of 
procedure, the stick, towel, and water required 
234 seconds to clean 100 square feet, the sponge 
395 seconds, the towel with one hand, 339 sec 
ons, the kerosene cloth 


. 


323 seconds.' 


be eliminated be 
cause it is impossible to avoid streaks with it. 


Use of the sponge must 
Of the four methods giving good results, either 
the towel and water, using both hands, or the 
stick, tewel and water are to be preferred. The 
former seems to be more rapid when used by 
the back-and-forth method, probably due to the 
fact that covering the blackboard two times by 
this method will clean and dry it, while with 
the latter, it must be covered three times, the 
reason for which will be explained in the next 
section. 


Vi thods oT Pros edure 


procedure have heen considered: 


methods of 
(1) The up 
janitor cleans 
the blackboard from top to bottom as he pro 
back-and-forth method, in 
janitor cleans the blackboard from 
one end to the other, walking back and forth, 
(3) the circular method in which the janitor 


Three 


and-down method in which the 


gresses, (2) the 


which the 


takes a circular sweep with his arm, washing 
the blackboard 


ments. 


with irregular circular move 

The last method of procedure can be 
only with the methods. It 
proved to be very Comparing the up 
method with the back-and-forth 
method we find a small saving in time for the 


when the stick, 


used one-hand 
slow 
and-down 
former towel, and water are 
used and, for the latter when the towel with 
both The rapid means 
found for washing blackboards proved to be the 


hands is used. most 


use of the towel, folded to six thicknesses, 
using both hands, one above the other, and pro 
forth along the blackboard 
The use of the stick and 


towel by the up-and-down method was second 


gressing back and 
from end to end. 
in rapidity. The former required covering the 
blackboard but two times, once for washing and 
once for drying. The latter required washing 
all space twice for cleaning and once for drying 
The former will clean the board with one wash 
ine because the hands are not as inflexible as a 
stick and fit themselves easily to the unevenness 
of the 


leaves some space if washed but once. 


blackboard while the latter is rigid and 
In either 
case, the towel must be rinsed and wrung as 
drying process, 


should not be wrung too dry for the 


dry as possible fer use in the 
while it 


washing process 


In summary, then, the sponge is eliminated 


hecause it accomplished poo! results and is 


slow: and the kerosene cloth and wet cloth used 


with one handaare eliminated because they are 
slow. The circular motion is eliminated be 


cause it is not applicable to the appliances that 


‘For complete table, see Keeves, Charles E., An 
Analysis of Janitor Service in Elementary Schools, 
Contributions to Education, No. 167, Teachers College 
Columbia University, New York City 
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The 


seems to be slightly 


stick-and-towel, 
more rapid by the up-and 
the both 
hands, is most rapid when used by the back 
and-forth The 
and method of procedure seems to be use of the 


are rapid. appliance, 


down method, and towel used with 


method. most rapid appliance 
towel, folded, pressed to and moved along the 


blackboard both the 
other, by back-and-forth pro 


with hands, above 

the 
In any case, the board must be 
cloth the 


method and the towel must be kept free from 


one 
method of 
cedure wiped 


with a well wrung out by same 


chalk dust or the work will not be satisfactory. 
ERASER CLEANING 

The chief difficulty in. the work of 

that janitors do 


erasers if they 


eraser 


cleaning 1s not sufficiently 


all. In 


seven of the eighteen schools observed, janitors 


clean clean them at 


never clean them. In most of the others, erasers 


were only partially cleaned. To clean 
without the best 
and requires much time and patience. 
chalk dust be eliminated from erasers if 
a screen-work is placed across the chalk trays, 
which This 
assist the janitor in making it easier to pick 


erasers 


well equipment is a hard job 


Some 


may 


upon erasers may rest. will also 


up erasers and pieces of chalk. 


Frequency of Cleaning Erasers In eleven 


rules and regulations it is required that janitors 


clean erasers weekly; in three, daily; and in 


} 


six, “as often as necessary”. In four of the 


schools studied, janitors el an erasers dailvy ; in 


] 


seven, weekly, and in seven, neve In schools 


where janitors never clean erasers the condition 
of erasers was always bad The same reasons 
for the performance of this work bv janitors 


‘ 


apply as stated above or the cleaning rf 


Wis 
blackboards 


To clean weekly is not sufficiently 


CLrasers 
frequent if they are to be kept in good condi 
tion, while if they are thoroughly cleaned so that 
chalk them, 
there seems to be no 


But if 


practically no dust remains in 
necessity for cleaning them 
the dust on the outside of 
brushed off without 


then to this 


every day : 
felt 


thorough 


the Strips Is me rely 


cleaning, perform work 


daily will not keep them in good condition for 


The required trequeney will depend first, 


upon the degree of cleanliness — secured, 
and second, upon the amount of usage, whicl 
will vary with the number of erasers per class 
room and the habits of teachers in having 
classes use blackboards 

For the ordinary elementary school class 


room, using at least a dozen erasers, the janito1 
should plan to clean them thoroughly at least 


two times per week. This can be done during 


school hours, when the janitor is not crowded 
with work, if he is provided with two sets of 
erasers, as Was the case in most of the schools 


observed. 
Methods 
tudied 


the 


oT Cleaning Krase rs In the schools 


erasers were cleaned in one school by 


central vacuum cleaning system; in six 
in four schools 


The 


school using the first method was the only one 


chools they were beat together ; 


a stiff bristle serubbing brush was used. 


In the others 
the work was hard and disagreeable, time-con 


where the work was satisfactory. 
suming, and the results poor. 


cle ane d 


By the two latter methods janitors usually 
erasers out-of-doors in all 


kinds of 
] 


veather. This takes the chalk dust out of the 


building. One janitor cleaned erasers so the 
dust would go up the ventilating flue, another 
took them to the fire escape landing on each 


third took them to the furnace 
room to clean them, first raising all the win- 


dows. In 


while a 


Hoor, 


any case, except where cleaned by 
vacuum, janitors should have two sets of 
erasers so this work may be performed during 
school hours when the janitor has sufficient 


time. 


Cleaning ot erasers by a number of janitors 
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was observed for effectiveness of results and 


time required. The work accomplished by the 
central cleaner 


that 


vacuum was far superior to 

the other methods 
The average time required by vacuum was 4.2 
the method of 
them together, 40.6 seconds per eraser; by the 
The 


gathering and replacing them was not deducted 


secured by either of 


seconds per eraser; by beating 


brush, 23 seconds per eraser time fo 


in the above observations 


Experiments under controlled conditions 


were then conducted, using the three methods 
for the cleaning of erasers. Grades were as 


signed on a 5-point basis taking the following 


as criteria for their assignment (1) The 
amount of chalk dust that leaves erasers when 


they are struck together, (2) the amount 1 
chalk cust left on a board when an erasel S 


3) the amount of el 


alk dust 


struck against it, | 


that is scen between the strips when the are 
pulled apart In securing the data for this 
work, erasers were all gathered and | ] ed n a 
position, “0 that the time requ red | ne 


Various methods vould not ineluds thie than 


the work of cleaning All erasers ad been 
cleaned 24 hours previously by the method ‘ 
for each in the experiment so the result ld 
show the removal of the dust accumu 
one day’s usagt lhe results were as 

B central vacuum cleaner, average, Me 
erasers in five minutes; Grade 1, “excellent’ 

By beating erasers toget! - ive 
erasers in five minutes; Grad . 
By Is if drv serubbing burs! ive ‘ 
erasers in five minutes: Grade 5, “very poor’ 
lo clean 100 erasers it requ d era 
308 seconds by means of the cent ic 
cleaner, 3,760 seconds by means {t the method 
of beating two erasers togeth« and 3,790 
onds bs means of the dry stiff scrubbing b 

It required near! twelve ti ng 
clean 100 erasers | beating t rasel 
gether and by means of the d ecrubbing | 
as was required by means of the central cu 
cleaner In othe d neat mes 
many erasers could b eaned tin 
by the last method as bv eithe others 
Furthern esults secured b the cer 
tral vacuum cleaner were far better than tl 
secured by either of the other methods W he 
erasers were cleaned by vacuum there was pi 
tically no ehalk dust left in them No 
vas observed to leave them when they 
struck together or when thev were. struck 
against a board, and when pieces of felt 
pulled apart practically no chalk dust was ol 
served The erade Was “oxcellent” With Tie 


method ot striking erasers towethe r, the re sults 


graded “fair” It was impossible to mak 
erasers perfectly clean by this method. he 
results of using the brush received a grad ot 


“very poor”, practically no dust be ing removed 
Che brush 


ele an 


the bright, 


but 


made erasers 
this 
undone when two of them were struck togethe 
a board Pull 


ing apart the strips of felt revealed the fact that 


present a 


appearance, was immediatel 


or when one was struck against 


the brush took practically no dust from between 


them, and an eraser “cleaned” in this manne) 
soon became as dirty as ever. 

Cleaning erasers by means of the vacuum 
produced far better results if they were pulled 
the 
were brushed 75 times or 
had no effect, or than if they 


150 to 200 times, 


inlet valve four or five times than 


aCTOSS 


if they until furthe 


brushing wert 
or until fur 


little or no 


struck together 


ther striking together produced 
etfect. 
It was when beating them 


discovered that 


together, more dust could be removed if they 
were beat partially from the side rather than 
straight together, because in this way the dirt 
became loosened and the strips spread apart so 
the dust Striking 


gether in this manner is far preferable to use 


could escape. erasers to 


brush hich 


rf rhe 


mlv brightens the outsids 
f the eraser and does not eliminate the dust 


felt. 


some 


odged between the 


* » 
Beeause of the 


strips of 
claim of that 
the vacuum was hard on erasers and pulled the 
the 


rs used in each building for three vears., 


Janitors 


relt | e, data were obtained tor numbe) 


tT erase 
building where the 


The results showed that the 


. , . 
Vacuun Was used had required tewer erasers 


per pupil during the three-year period than any 


had 


The vacuum 


ither school in the city, In some cases it 


equired less than half as many. 


leaner may have the effect of loosening the felt 

strips, but pulling the eraser across the vacuum 
ive few times is probably less hard on an 
ier than brushing it 75 times or striking 
vO erase toget he 150 times 


Of the thre methods used, the vacuum 1s 


ended as far superior both in quality of 


d and in time required for clean 
| 


Ing erasers If the vacuum 1s not available, 


beating - ecommended as being as rapid a 


effective Brushine 
value, beeause a 


old dust left in then 


‘comes to t net the are as 


dirty il 
OTHER CLEANING 
ray wel 


t ‘ that chalk trays shal ay 


shing of 
mportant 
‘bserved, 
net tu ( loor knobs, handles and 
bottoms of 
ass electrie switen plates, 
windows, 
ns, ete were 

Brass should be pol 
s tarnished, 
difficult to polish. It is well 
s usually 
dispensed 
he entrance rf special vork 
oveling snov 
x rformed 
his oste - , . nee most of it is in cor 
opening int 
don e pertormed during odd 
s10n and vnen the 

ssing for atten 
= an odd-time job 

each piece is short 

on tor the work It 
rhe ror ts con ple tion 
1 picked up, pel 

nad dropped Witt 


m i job which 


hours. 


Ve ry 
makes 
iring school 
ere 200 doors with 400 
brass. The 
pl x12 


! i plate 5 
would, 


m other 


equirement 


polishing brass door 


Sll—EeE eee 


at ii | AE 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOI PONTIAC MICH Malecomson & ..igginbotham, Architects, Detroit, Mich 


5 The Pontiac Junior High School 


James H. Harris, Superintendent of Schools, Pontiac, Mich. 


a ‘I first step in the construction of the East through the corrridors on either side of the On the third floor are found two classrooms, 

, ern Junior High School at Pontiac, Mich., was auditorium and gymnasium. a music room, lunch and cooking rooms, an art 

ic taken in November, 1923, with the approval of The second floor contains eight classrooms, T0eom, a waiting room, two science rooms, and 
bonds amounting to $750,000 lhe board of the upper part of the gymnasium, a commer- @ toilet room. 


. as - =o — ae ‘ : ° ° 
of education immediately awarded the ale of  ejal department, a library, a storage room, and All floors are linoleum, laid on a concrete 














wer ins 
aaa 1 
’ 


unt the bonds to a banking concern and proceeded = g toilet room. The library reading room has base. The heating and ventilating system is 
ad, with the selection of an architectural firm to at one end a librarian’s office and a work room. the latest development of the architects and 
nd prepare the preliminary plans for the structure. Aj] ¢lassrooms are planned to accommodate 35 engineers of the structure, working jointly to 
of In January, 1924, the board considered a pupils eacl produce a system for reducing the initial cost 
es number of sites which resulted in the selection 

-_ of the present site at the corner of two city _— 

re streets. In April, plans for the building were 

ol approved by the board, and in May bids were 

ad. received for the construction work, af ‘ eaz 2 - 

ell Che building is of brick-and-tile construction, ump <f —— 

Ils is entirely fireproof, and contains a minimum . i 

ail ff ornamentation Phe building contains thre oe —— 

wk Hoors, is 229 feet in length and has a width a Pa = 

XA of 187 feet at its widest point. The first floor es SS ——- — 


ed eontains four classrooms, an auditorium-gym 


nasium, two shops, a principal’s office, a medi 






























, 
rt eal inspection room, a mechanical drawing j I ; 
dd room, and showers, lockers, and toilets for boys Ea 4+} ! a 
he and girls. | pene ate ‘ _—_ bs | 
n The auditorium-gymnasium is entered from : _a™ | = & 
rb and is a part of the first floor, the entrances > 
rt being located directly across the corridor from = 
It the main floor. Special gates are provided, ee 
on making it possible to isolate the school building 
e} entirely from the auditorium and gymnasium. 
ry The auditorium has a seating capacity of 421 
san on the main floor and 162 in the baleony, mak 

ing a total capacity of 583 “ 
LOO The gymnasium is in the rear of the audi ! 
he torium and is simply an extension of its stage. 
yd i It measures 80 by 50 feet, and its roof is amply 
ld, high for games, ete. The ofttice of the physical 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN, JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, PONTIAC, MICH 


director, as well as the showers, are approached Maleomson & Higginbotham, Architects, Detroit, Mich 
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JAMES H. HARRIS, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Pontiac, Mich 
to a minimum, without sacrificing the efficiency 
in heating and ventilating required in a mod 
ern school. It is heated by a_ special-blast 
system of warm air heating, which is designed 
to do everything that the best split system will 
do at a very much lower initial cost, and with 


much better efficiency than the ordinary split 
system. The warm air is delivered to each 
room partly through diffusers, and _ partly 


through a small slit or opening in the window 
sill running the length of the 
About SO per cent of the air is delivered from 


entire room, 
the wall diffusers and about 20 per cent through 
the window sill. The floor ducts are simply a 
part of the floor construction, without the use 
of any sheet metal. The air chamber under the 
window sills extends the full length of the win 
dows and that the 


line remains unbroken, avoiding any projection 


formed interior wall 


is so 
to reduce the outside aisle space. No pupils 
sit next to the radiators as in the case of a 
split system, and the temperature and air move 
ment are uniform throughout the room. 

The accommodations for 
1,000 pupils and cost a total of $485,000, in 


building contains 
cluding site and equipment. It was planned 
and erected under the supervision of Architects 


Malecomson & Higginbotham, of Detroit, Mich. 


The cost of the building was distributed as 
follows: Cost of building alone, $308,377; cost 
of the heating and ventilating, $99,000; cost 


of the electrical work, $18,505; cost of the site, 


$50,000; cost of the equipment, $32,841. The 
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WILLIS M. BREWER, W. G. 
President of the tjoard of Education, 


Architect, 
Pontiac, Mich 


Detroit, Mich. 


per pupil cost, based on the total, is approxi 


mately $570. 


eighth and 
separate building. It 
The building was dedicated with appropriate acres, with ample 


ceremonies on Septembe r 1l1ith. and represents activities. There is a 
full-tledged 


covering the 


the inauguration of a 


baseball 


courts, and a handball court. 


junior high concrete bleachers, a 


school administration, seventh, 


ee a 











hee 
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Ne 


HEATING AND VENTILATING PLAN 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
PONTIAC, MICH. % | | 
Malecomson & ; ’ 
Higginbotham, 
Architects, 
Detroit, 


Mich. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


MALCOMSON, 


ninth grades, housed 


provision given to 
fine football 





in their own 


stands on a site of tive 


outdoor 
field, with 


tield, tennis 
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INTERIOR VIEWS OF 


1. Typical Wceodworking Room; 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON JANITORIAL 
SERVICE 

The state department of education of Massa- 
chusetts has made a study of janitorial service 
through a body known as the committee on cus- 
todial care of school property, consisting of 
Superintendents William C. McGinnis of Revere, 
Chairman; Frank A. Scott, Belmont; John D. 
Whittier, Essex; Drs. Mary Lakeman and 
Frederica Moore, state health department; 
Arthur B. Lord and Burr F. Jones, state depart- 
ment of education. The recommendation reads 
as follows: 

1. The janitor should be nominated by 
superintendent of schools. 

2. He should be held directly responsible to 
the principal of the school, subject to the general 
oversight and final authority of the superintend- 
ent and school committee. 

3. The janitor should be dismissed by the 
school committee on the recommendation of the 
superintendent of schools. The superintendent 
should have authority to suspend a janitor pend- 
ing a meeting of the school committee. 


the 


9 


THE JUNIOR HIGH 
The Cooking Room; 4 


SCHOOL, 


The Library; 3 The Sewing Room 


1. Owing to wide variations in living costs, 
janitors’ salaries differ greatly in different com- 
munities. This Committee can set up no uni- 
versal salary standards. Every community 
should feel under obligation to pay salaries suffi 
cient to secure and retain men suitable for jani- 
torial positions. The importance of the position 
should be recognized. The janitor safeguards 
public property. This often involves much 
broad and technical knowledge along mechanical 
lines. He housekeeping standards. He 
should be a man of good moral influence. He 
has a large control over the health condition of 
the pupils and teachers. He is an important 
factor in the matter of fire hazards and safety. 

5. The Committee would recommend that 
cities and large towns not now granting pen- 
sions to janitors should give consideration to the 
plan set forth in Chapter 32 of the General Laws. 

6. The full-time janitor should ordinarily be 
engaged for 12 months and allowed two weeks 
vacation with pay. 

7. A half-day of work on Saturday should be 
the standard. 


sets 


PONTIAC, 

















MICH 


The Art Room; 6. The Auditorium 


8. The janitor should if possible have a recess 
of one hour at noon. 

9. A supervising janitor and a general utility 
man are coming into favor. The former may 
do much as a supervisor and trainer of janitors 
and as agent to take care of repairs and supplies. 
The latter may often save for the community the 
equivalent of his salary by taking care of paint- 
ing and repair jobs too extensive for the janitor 
to do, but not sufficiently large to call for a con- 
tractor. 

10. Every municipality should have regula 
tions governing the work of janitors. 


11. Ordinarily only men with experience in 
and knowledge of janitorial work should be en- 
gaged. 

12. Training of janitors in service should be 
given if possible. This may be done by the 
supervising janitor or experts, by the State 


Course, or through regular meetings of janitors. 
In cities and large towns regular meetings for 
janitors are recommended. 
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HIGH SCHOOL, SULLIVAN, IND 


THE SULLIVAN HIGH SCHOOL, SULLIVAN, 
IND. 
A. D. Montgomery, Superintendent of Schools. 


The high school at Sullivan, Indiana, was 
erected from carefulls prepared plans and after 


John B. Bayard, Architect, Vincinnes, Ind 





a study of the school population and the future 
trend of the population. In working out the 
project, the architects took into consideration 
the factors of economy, simplicity, and adapta 
tion to the present and future school needs of 
the community. 

The high school occupies a site of seven and : 


one-half acres and faces the Dixie Bee. It 








located at a considerable distance from the street 





frontage, leaving a large tract for football, base H 
ball and track at the rear; on the north there is 





ample space for tennis courts. 

The exterior of the building is in the Gothic ‘ 
style, in mingled shades of red-face brick of 
rough texture, with trimmings of Bedford stone. ~— ae iia 
The splendid mingling of architecture and - “< am “mas : 








setting are such as to produce a most beautiful ‘; isa 4 eve 
building. 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL, SULLIVAN, IND. John B. Bayard, Architect, Vincinnes, Ind 
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UNION HIGH SCHOOL, KELSEYVILLE, CALII 


The building is 165 feet 8 inches long and 110 
feet 10 inches wide and is so planned that it may 
be enlarged without 
the 
half 


the 


any time injury to the 


The 
below the 


architectural beauty of structure. base 


ment is three feet 


of the 


and one level 


ground, making classrooms, manual 


training and domestic 


science rooms as light as 
any on the floors above. On this floor are the 


domestic science department, a cafeteria, man 


ual training and mechanical drawing rooms, 
Classrooms, toilets, shows rs, store rooms, and 
the main floor of the auditorium. There is also 


a botany department, off of which is a sprouting 


POON, 


On the first floor are located the superin 


tendent’s office, with a study hall on the opposite 


side. On this floor also are the library seating 
fiftv persons, the bookkeeping department of 
three rooms, and the entrance to the auditorium 


which seats 290 


The 


are beau 


baleons persons. audi 
the 


chandelic rs add to 


torium is simple in design; walls 
tifully 
its be 


lent 


and attractive 


The 


in character. 


tinted 
acoustical 
The 
well 
and equipment. 
the 


auty. treatment is excel- 
stage of the 


equipped 


auditorium 


is unique and is with 


Stage 
“Cenery 


On second floor are the principal’s office, 


a study hall, four classrooms, the physies and 
chemistry departments, and a lecture room. 
At each end of the corridor are offices, one for 
the dean of girls and one for the newspaper 


oftice. Toilets for boys and girls complete the 


facilities on this floor. 


The construction of the building is entirely 


fireproof, with brick walls, Bedford trimmings, 
conerete floors and steps, and steel stairways. 
(‘lassrooms have wood Hoors 


manual! 


The 


with a large 


training department is equipped 
variety of benches, lathes and other 
and the mechanical de 
built for the 


training classes. 


machine Ss, 
tables 


manual 


wo ndworking 


partment has especially 


purpose by the 

The 
the 
Vincennes, 


building was planned and erected under 
John B. Bayard, architect, of 
It cost a total of $155,429 for 
The cost of the build 
the f the heating 
the cost of the light 


direction of 
Ind. 
building and equipment. 
was $104,466; 


and plumbing was $26,950; 


COST O 


ing alone 


ing was $2,970. 


THE KELSEYVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 
The Kelseyville Union High recently 
completed in Lake County, 
rich 


School 
California, is lo 
district, 


occupies a 


eated in a growing famous 


for its 


pear 


scenic beauty. It site in a 
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Weeks, Architect, 


San 


Francisco, 
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Calif 





FRONT VIEW, UNION HIGH 
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FLOOR PLAN OF THE UNION HIGH SCHOOI 


grove of oaks and pines on a well-drained knoll, 


near one of the main highways, and has in ad 
field. 

classrooms, the building 

hall, 


a commercial department, 


dition a spacious athletic 


In addition to two 
contains an laboratory, 


and cook 


been 


assembly SCL nee 


a library, 


ing and sewing rooms Plans have 


made 


KELSEY VILLE 
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KELSEYVILLE, CALIF 
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CALI W. H. Weeks, Architect, San 


he added 


The 


building 


ior a combined 


in th 


an enrollment 


tirely 


Plans for the 


Weeks 


e near future. 
prov ides 


of 66 pupils who 


transported by busses. 


W 


Co., 


building were 


architects San 


accommodat ions 


are almost 


drawn by W. 


I rancisco, 


Francisco 


gymnasium and auditorium to 


for 


en 


and 
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HIGH SCHOOL, BATH, N. Y Palmer Rogers, Architect, New York, N. Y 


the eonstruction work Was done by the Cobby high school ot 1867, and the new high school, The names of the two avenues Washington 
W Owsley Co., of the same city. The total cost of modern design and unique architecture, the and Libe rts commemorate the Revolution, 


of site and building was $50,000, the building outgrowth of conditions imposed by the plot while a soldiers’ monument at their intersection 


alone costing $40,017. taken from the natural site by the aye veciila the Civil Wee. With the enalae of ts 
vn 7 _ . 7. r. 3 > reservatlio or S te » DV ft > 4 A ‘ 
rHE BATH HIGH SCHOOL park Vhe sere ay tion for hi lifetime a automobile, these highways, which had once 
Before the War of Independence, the town owner of a building at one side of the old Hav- 


of Bath, in the Colony of New York, had been erling high school, further complicated the been stage-coach roads, became important lanes 


founded by a land grant from England. Even problem. The recent death of the former owner °! traffic. The new school, a World War me 


in those early days, it was notable for its for permitted the removal of the building. morial, dominates a neighborhood of historic 
ward-looking citizens. In a time when pos o ‘ 

terity was little considered, an early city father, 

named Williamson, gave a park restricted from turer © i, 

any building, belonging to the city itself, and : Abit 

occupy ing the four corners of two intersecting ’ ' 

stage roads. This gift, later named Washing sates A 


ton Park, was the basis for a modern civie cen 
ter, and launched the old Colonial town with a 


genuine community feeling which many more 





ambitious cities have had to cultivate deliber 
ately. 

On the square, which includes a quarter of 
the park, the nucleus of a school campus was 
given by Adam Haverling. It has been kept 
for this purpose ever since, and has known 








three stages—the early Academy, the Haverling 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, FALMOUTH, MASS. 


importance, and one which is a natural civic 
center, for on surrounding corners are churches 
and public buildings, while the town hall is 
only a block away. It is, therefore, a fitting 
tribute not only to the high educational ideals 
of modern times, but to the Colonial forbears 
who first set the land aside as community 
property. 

The plan of the school was evolved by the 
architects, Rogers and Smith, of New York 
City, after a competition in which it was found 
that all designs submitted encroached upon the 
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park or upon the life reservation. A new com- 
petition was held and the present plan, which 
overcame the limitations and fulfilled all needs, 
was selected. It is admirably adapted to the 
peculiar conditions involved, makes an asset of 
the drawbacks, and presents a building of real 
individuality. 

The school faces in three directions. The 
center is directly in line with the soldiers’ 
monument, with a wing running parallel to 
each highway. Provision is made for connec 
tion to an existing building, and for sym 


(Concluded on Page 130) 





























J. Robertson Ward, Architect, Boston, Mass 
THE FALMOUTH JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The Falmouth Junior High School at Fal 
mouth, Massachusetts, was completed late in 
the spring of 1925. In addition to eight class 
rooms, it contains an auditorium, a_ lunch 
room, a gymnasium, manual training and do 
mestic science rooms, and cost a_ total of 


$135,000. 

The building was planned and erected under 
the direction of Mr. J. Robertson Ward, of 
Boston, Mass., and the construction work was 


done by the B. G. Norton Co., of Woods Hole. 
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It is strictly modern and thoroughly 


of rough-finished red brick, with 


The lower floor has a concrete base, 


steel joists and hard maple floors. 


smooth bricks on the interior and tile for t 


maple covering, while the upper floor 
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The new model grade school recently com 

, Michigan, was built for a 
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The building cost a total of $58,849, which is 
distributed as follows: Cost of building, 
$45,170; cost of heating and ventilating, $6,452; 
cost of temperature regulation, $1,275; cost of 
plumbing, $2,890; cost of electrical work, $1, 
275; eost of architectural service, $1,810 
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Measuring the Ability of a Community to Finance 
a School Building Program 


B. TAX RATES 

It appears that Chillicothe is not taxing 
herself for schools quite as much as are her 
sister cities. Her present tax rate for schools 
is 9.21 mills per dollar while the median tax 
rate of the cities with which she is compared is 
10.49 mills per dollar. She ranks 14th in size 
of tax rate for schools in the group of seventeen 
cities. These facts are brought out in Table 
VI. 

In interpreting the tax rates, it should be 
kept in mind that property in some cities is 
probably assessed at a much higher percentage 
of its true value than in other communities. 
In such communities a low tax rate might mean 
as much sacrifice on the part of the people as a 
higher tax rate in the communities where prop 
erty is assessed at only a small percentage of 
its true value. 


TABLE VI.—TAX RATES IN MILLS PER DOLLAR 
FOR SCHOOLS, 1924-25". 
Tas 


= 


Rate Rank 
M57 1 
Mt 2 


City 
Martins Ferry 
Bucyrus 
Bellaire 
Ironton 
Kenmore 


( 3 
13 4 


ee SS 


Barberton - » 6 
Cuyahoga Falls 11.51 7 
Niles . 10.464 S 
New Philadelphia 10.497 +o) 
East Youngstown 10.39 10 
Cambridge 10.12 11 
Piqua . 9.43 12 
Massillon 9.25 13 
CHILLICOTHE 9.21 14 
Coshocton 9.057 15 
Marietta 8.45 16 
“remont 7.704 17 
Median 10.49 


Chillicothe’s tax rate for all municipal pur 
poses is three mills less than that of the typical 
Ohio city. She has a tax rate for all purposes 
of twenty mills per dollar while the median 
city has a tax rate for all purposes of 21.70 
mills per dollar. She ranks 13th in the group 
of sixteen cities. The tax rates for all purposes 
are shown in Table VII. 


TABLE VII.—TAX RATES FOR ALL PURPOSES IN 
MILLS PER DOLLAR, 1924-25* 


City fax Rate Rank 
Bellaire 26.00 1.5 
Martins Fer! 26 .00F 1.5 
Ironton 25.20 3.5 
sucyrus 95.20% I 
Barbertot 22 60 5 5 
Cambridge 223 60 55 
Piqua ; o2 40 q 
Cuyahoga Falls 2° 010 8 
New Philadelphia 21.404 9 
Niles 20. 80F 10 
East Youngstow! 20.40 11 
Kenmore 20.344 12 
CHILLICOTHI 20.00 13 
Massillon 19.40 14 
Marietta 18.90 15 
Fremont 16.6074 16 

Mediar °!1.70 

Chillicothe devotes a smaller percentage of 


» schools than does the typical 


her total taxes t 
Ohio city. She devotes 16.1 per cent of her 


total tax rate to schools while the median Ohio 


city with which she is compared devotes 49.5 
per cent of its total tax rate to schools. She 
ranks 14th in the group of sixteen cities. Thus, 
it appears that Chillicothe is supporting her 
schools, compared with other public endeavors, 
a little less well than is the typical Ohio eitv 
The facts from which this conclusion is drawn 
are found in Table VILL. 

C. INDEBTEDNESS AND VALUE OF 

SCHOOL PLANT 

Compared vith her sister cities, Chillicothe 

Her indebtedness 


for schools per $1,000 of wealth is $9.18. The 


is relatively iree from debt. 


median Ohio city, on the contrary, has $26.16 


of indebtedness for schools per $1,000 of 


wealth. Chillicothe ranks 18th in the group of 


*The tax races were taken from the County Treas- 
urers tax novices . 

his rate s for 1923-24: that for 1924-25 was not 
availabl 


Ward G. Reeder, Ohio State University 


(Concluded from November) 


TABLE VIIL—PER CENT THAT SCHOOL TAX 
RATE IS OF TOTAL TAX RATE, 1924-25. 








School Total Per-Cent 
Tax Tax that Sch. 

City Rate Rate isof Total Rank 
Kenmore . 12.257 20.344 60.0 1 
Bucyrus .. . 14.507 25.207 57.5 2 
Martins Ferry 14.657 26.007 56.3 3 
Bellaire saaee ae 26.00 52.3 4 
SPOOR <5 ékbaeess 13.13 25.20 52.1 5 
Cuyahoga Falls 11.31 22.00 51.4 6 
East Youngstown... 10.39 20.40 50.9 7 

Sarberton oe Bee 23.60 49.8 8 

todas see. 10.647 20. 80F 49.2 9 
New Philadelphia.. 10.497 21.407 49.0 10 
Massillon ..... 9.25 19.40 47.7 11 
Fremont .. 7.70% 16.607 46.9 12 
CHILLICOTHE 9.21 20.00 46.1 13 
Marietta .... . 8.45 18.90 44.7 14 
Cambridge 10.12 23.60 42.9 15 
Piqua 9.43 23.40 40.3 16 

Median 11.24 21.70 49.5 


20 cities in indebtedness for schools per $1,000 
of wealth. On basis of indebtedness, therefore, 
compared with the other Ohio cities, she is in 
a very favorable condition to finance a build- 
ing program. Indebtedness for schools per 
$1,000 of wealth is shown in Table IX. 
TABLE I1X.—INDEBTEDNESS FOR SCHOOLS PER 
$1,000 OF WEALTH, 1924-25. 
Indebtedness per 


City $1,000 of Wealth Rank 
Kenmore $56.66 1 
Ironton .... ; 42.86 2 
Cleveland Heights 39.27 3 
Cuyahoga Falls 37.89 4 
Bellaire 3 37.53 5 
tarberton . , 37.13 6 
Martins Ferry 34.71 7 
East Youngstown 30.71 8 
Massillon 27.92 9 
Piqua . a4 26.85 10 
Coshocton ‘ 25.47 11 
Findlay ‘ aa 20.15 12 
Fremont . : 20.13 13 
Tiffin ae <a 19.56 14 
Cambridge 19.23 15 
Salem “a ; 16.67 16 
Marietta ...... 14.00 17 
CHILLICOTHE 9.18 18 
New Philadelphia 8.68 19 
Lancaster 7.71 20 

Median $26.16 


Not only is Chillicothe relatively free from 
debt for schools, but she is relatively free from 
debt for other municipal purposes as well. She 
has an indebtedness for municipal purposes 
other than schools per $1,000 of wealth of $15.79 
while the median Ohio city has $26.85 of in 
debtedness for municipal purposes other than 
schools per $1,000 of wealth. Chillicothe ranks 
13th in the group of 15 cities. 
brought out in Table X. 
TABLE X.—INDEBTEDNESS FOR MUNICIPAL 


PURPOSES OTHER THAN SCHOOLS PER 
$1,000 OF WEALTH, 1924-25. 


Indebtedness per 


These facts are 


City $1,000 of Wealth Rank 
Ironton $71.48 
Salem 416.67 2 
Barberton 3.27 3 
Findlay 37.75 . 
Cambridge 86.15 5 
Cuyahoga Falls 32.66 6 
East Youngstown 80.77 7 
Piqua 26.85 s 
Fremont 23.35 9 
New Philadelphia 22.54 10 
Marietta 18.18 11 
Massillon 17.48 12 
CHILLICOTHE 15.79 13 
fellaire 11.24 14 
Tiffin 10.99 15 

Median S20.85 


On basis of indebtedness for all purposes per 
$1,000 of wealth, Chillicothe is freer from debt 
than any of her sister cities She has only 
about one-half as much debt as the median city. 
The median city has $53.70 of indebtedness for 
all purposes per $1,000 of wealth while Chilli- 
cothe has only $24.97. These facts are brought 
out in Table XI. 

Thirty six and eight tenths per cent of the 
total indebtedness of Chillicothe is for schools 
while the median Ohio city has a school in 
debtedness which is 46.2 per cent of the total 
indebtedness. Here again the ranking of Chilli- 
eothe is very favorable; it appears that the phy- 


‘This rate is for 1923-24; that for 1924-25 was not 
available 


TABLE XL—INDEBTEDNESS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
PER $1,000 OF WEALTH, 1924-25. 
Indebtedness per 


City $1,000 of Wealth Rank 
Ironton : $114.29 1 
Barberton 80.40 2 
Cuyahoga Falls , 70.55 , 
Salem saan 63.34 4 
Kast Youngstown 61.54 f 
Findlay .... ; 57.90 6 
Cambridge 55.38 7 
Piqua ... 53.70 ‘ 
Bellaire. 48.77 9 
Massillon .. 45.40 10 
Fremont 43.48 11 
Marietta .... 32.18 12 
New Philadelphia 31,22 13 
(, oe 30.55 14 
CHILLICOTHE 24.97 15 

Median $53.70 


sical needs of her schools have not been met as 
well comparatively as have the physical needs 
of other municipal functions. The facts for 
this comparison are shown in Table XIT. 

Each year, boards of education, when making 
their annual reports, are requested by the State 
Department of Education to estimate the value 
TABLE XIL—PER CENT THAT SCHOOL INDEBT 

EDNESS PER $1,000 OF WEALTH IS OF ALL 


INDEBTEDNESS PER $1,000 OF 
WEALTH, 1924-25. 
Per Cent that 
School Indebt All Sch. Indebted 
edness Indebtedness ness is of 
per $1,000 = per $1,000 Total In- 





City of Wealth of Wealth debtedness Rank 
Bellaire . . $37.58 $48.77 77.0 
Eo a acne eke 19.56 $0.55 64.0 y 4 
Massillon , - 27.92 45.40 61.5 4 
Cuyahoga Falls. 37.89 70.55 53.7 { 
PEER sssecccene Me 53.70 50.0 5.5 
E. Youngstown. 30.77 61.54 50.0 5.5 
Fremont ....... 20.13 43.48 16.3 7 
Barberton .. 37.13 80.40 46.2 s 
Marietta ....... 14.00 $2.18 5 9 
Ironton ... --» 42.86 114.29 3 10 
CHILLICOTHE 9.18 24.97 16s 11 
Findlay péeeee ee 57.90 34.8 12 
Cambridge - 19.23 55.38 34.7 13 
N Philadelphia, 8.68 $1.22 27.58 14 
Salem ss wee 63.34 26.3 15 

Me lian $26.16 $53.70 43,2 


of their school plants. Although these estimates 
may frequently be far from correct, they should, 
nevertheless, be of interest. The school plant 
of Chillicothe is valued at $227 per pupil en- 
rolled in publie schools while the median Ohio 
city has a school plant which is valued at 
$333 per pupil enrolled. 


‘ Compared with her 
sister cities, Chillicothe has the cheapest school 
plant per pupil enrolled. 


shown in Table XIII. 


These facts are 


TABLE XIIIL—VALUE OF SCHOOL PLANT PER 
PUPIL ENROLLED IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1924-25. 
Value of Plant 
per Pupil 





City Enrolled Rank 
Cleveland Heights $1,202 1 
Lancaster 667 2 
Kenmore 644 3 
Massillon 622 + 
Ironton 510 5 
Piqua ; 163 6 
East Youngstown $26 7 
Bellaire 401 § 
Cuyahoga Falls 396 qy 
Coshocton 10 
Salem 11 
Tiffin 32h 12 
sarberton 314 13 
Cambridge 209 14 
Fremont 268 15 
New Philadelphia 266 16 
Martins Ferry 236 17 
Marietta 235 18 
CHILLICOTHE 227 19 

Median $ 333 


Chillicothe’s indebtedness for schools is 27.9 
per cent of the value of her school plant while 
the median Ohio city has an indebtedness for 
schools which is 52.4 per cent of the value of 
the school plant. Again, Chillicothe may be 
congratulated, because it is unfortunate when 
we find a school system with a debt as large or 
nearly as large as the value of its school plant. 
A school system is to be congratulate d for keep 
ing its assets much larger than its liabilities. 
The facts on which the conclusions of this 
paragraph are based may be found in Table 
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WHAT WINS A SCHOOL BOND ELECTION 

One of the most hotly contested school bond 
fights ever waged in an American city came to 
a successful issue at Denver. The board of 
education of that city had entered upon a com 
prehensive school building program a few years 
ago, but found this year that it required an 
other two million dollars to complete the 
program. 

A leading newspaper charged the school au- 
thorities with extravagance and inaugurated a 
campaign against the proposed bond issue. It 
made in bold headlines the following conten 
tions: 

“Do you know that, as present constituted, 
the school board of Denver has more autocratic 
and tyrannical powers than any other school 
board that we know of in the United States? 

“They can burden us with such taxes and 
expenses for running our schools as pleases 
them. And we who pay the taxes haven’t a 
single thing to say about it. 

“The amount of bonds they can issue and the 
taxes they can assess against us is practically 
unlimited, and our one salvation is in refusing 
to vote the bonds that they are now constantly 
asking for. 

“Every bond issued is a mortgage on all the 
property of every taxpayer in the city—good- 
ness knows our taxes are high enough now. 
Practically one-half of all the taxes you pay 
are school taxes. 

“We think the time to stop is now here. If 
it isn’t here now, it will be here in a very short 
time, the way they are going—but that may be 
too late, the damage will already have been 
done, the money will already have been wasted, 
and we will have to pay to the last cent, prin- 
cipal and interest, because all of the property of 
Denver is mortgaged for this purpose.” 

A warfare of this character, extended over 
several weeks preceding the election, would 
seem most discouraging to the school interests. 
The voter who is confronted day after day 
with an argument designed to protect his 
pocketbook is likely to become converted. 

But, the friends of the schools were not so 
easily discouraged. They instituted a counter- 
campaign and brought the whole issue clearly 
before the taxpaying public. Meetings were 
provided in schoolhouses and public halls. 
Capable speakers were on the scene. 

The president of the board of education, the 
superintendent of schools, leading business and 
professional men, went before the public to 
defend the program of the school authorities. 
They discussed frankly every phase of the sit- 
uation. 

The result was that the bond issue was car- 
ried by a majority of over 5,000 votes. The 
Denver Journal said: “The voters exercised 
common sense and business judgment. It was 
not a case where bonds were asked for new 
schools,. but to complete ones in process of 
erection and to provide funds for furnishing 
them.” 

It may here be argued that the board of edu- 
cation was not warranted in extending its build- 
ing program beyond the money already voted, 
and that to enter into an obligation and then 
eall for help is not the best way of doing 
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things. But, when the project has advanced to 
a point where abandonment means a loss, then 
common sense dictates that it must be com- 
pleted. 

The Denver experience, on the whole, teaches 
that the public will support the schools in every 
laudable and desirable departure. It also 
teaches that absolute frankness wins public 
confidence and popular support. 

SELECTION AND PURCHASE OF SCHOOL 
SITES 

Many of the ruptures which occur between 
school authorities and the public arise out of 
the selection of school sites. The board of edu- 
cation in the choosing of a site primarily con- 
siders accessibility, present or future, or both, 
and takes into account the general environment 
of a neighborhood, and last but not least, the 
item of cost. 

Frequently the ideal location is already cov- 
ered with pretentious structures rendering the 
purchase of the site too costly. Then, too, it 
happens that a piece of property, which has 
been in the market at a low figure, will take a 
sudden rise when it is made known that its 
purchase for school purposes is contemplated. 

The difficulty in selecting sites for high 
schools has been accentuated by the fact that 
larger areas are now required in order to pro- 
vide athletic fields. School authorities are 
frequently compelled to seek the uncovered sites 
in the outskirts of the town in order to secure 
the desired acreage. The element of accessi- 
bility is sometimes sacrificed in order to meet 
area requirements. 

The sectional rivalry which at times is 
aroused to a high pitch may prove most em- 
barrassing. The location of a stately high 
school in any section of the town will affect 
surrounding property values. The real estate 
man who has tracts of land in the vicinity is 
on the alert. He is never at a loss to point out 
the advantages of one site and the disadvan- 
tages of another. 

Then, there is the parent side of the case. 
They seek the convenience of their children. 
They must not walk any distance to school. 
These should be conveniently accessible. Why 
pay taxes if you cannot have things as you 
want them ?/ 

Where a city school system is constantly 
growing, a timely anticipation of future needs 
may wisely be engaged in. A city in the middle 
West which is confronted with this problem 
says through its board of education that “School 
sites should be purchased while land values are 
low and before a district is developed. This 
necessitates the purchase by the cities of sites 
in the adjoining school districts, which school 
districts may already have a school site or may 
not approve of the city’s site and may purchase 
one of their own, causing duplication and im- 
proper location insofar as a general plan of 
development is concerned, all of which eventu- 
ally results in the abandonment of one of the 
sites, with resulting loss to the public.” 

A board of education made up of judicious 
and resolute men and women will approach the 
selection of a site with calm deliberation, weigh 
and measure thoroughly all the considerations 
involved, and then face protest and criticism 
unflinchingly. Usually with the passing of 
time the misunderstanding will clarify itself, 
and the action of the school authorities will, in 
the light of subsequent experience, find com- 
plete justification. 

PROGRESS IN THE SCIENCE OF 
ACOUSTICS 

Until a few years ago there were many as- 
sembly and meeting halls in the United States 
afflicted with bad acoustics. Architects had 
missed their guess as to the sound-carrying 
qualities of halls of certain size and form. Some 
of the most splendid halls were so defective 
that the human voice became unintelligible at 


a distance of thirty feet. The echoes that played 
back and forth destroyed the very use for which 
the structure was created. 

The experiments made in the direction of a 
remedy have been various, and sometimes 
unique. For a time, relief was sought in a series 
of wires strung along the ceiling. The results 
were not promising. Sometimes the reshaping 
of the halls was resorted to. But, apparently, 
no one knew exactly the action of sound waves 
and how to control them. 

But, science at last came to the rescue. The 
fact that the acoustics in a crowded hall were 
better than in a hall meagerly filled, or vacant 
hall, gave the cue. It led to the thought of 
sound absorbents and the elimination of rever- 
berations. If the garments worn by an audi- 
ence absorb sound; why not have walls and 
ceilings perform the same service? Thus, 
scientists began to reduce sound to fixed units, 
and to devise absorbents to receive them. 

The success which has attended these experi- 
ments is now beyond question. Many halls 
acoustically defective have been corrected. The 
walls and ceilings are panelled with absorbent 
materials, and sound is carried from the stage 
to the audience, without reverberation or echo. 

In the larger halls of the country, even where 
defects have not existed, radio amplifiers have 
been installed. Their practicability has been 
demonstrated more specially where the voice of 
the speaker was not particularly strong or clear. 
They have proven most serviceable at conven 
tions where a great variety of voices, both male 
and female, were heard. 

On the whole, it is safe to say that the science 
of acoustics has advanced sufficiently to enable 
the correction of hall defects wherever it may 
be found. In fact, modern architecture will be 
sufficiently alert, to practice prevention rather 
than compel resort to cure, and to design halls 
and auditoriums in such manner, and provide 
such materials, as will insure perfection in 
acoustics. 

THE QUESTION OF EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE SESSIONS 

The question of secret school board sessions 
as against open sessions has frequently been 
discussed in these columns. It is well known 
that the American, public frowns upon all 
secrecy of its public affairs and is always prone 
to suspicion when such information upon them 
is withheld. 

Experience has taught that there are in- 
stances, however, in school administrative 
deliberation when executive board or committee 
sessions are not only excusable but highly de- 
sirable. When the morals of teachers and 
pupils are in question, publicity is liable to do 
great harm to the disciplinary wellbeing of the 
school constituency. 

It has also been found that in the earlier de- 
liberations on the choice of school sites, it is not 
wise to disclose the intention of the school au- 
thorities before definite options on land have 
been secured. When it becomes known that a 
given site is in contemplation of selection, the 
price for same is bound to go up, and an in- 
quisitive public must pay the price. 

The question of executive sessions has be- 
come an issue in St. Louis, Missouri. A 
local civic organization has insisted that the 
deliberations of the committee on school build- 
ings of the board of education be thrown open 
to the public. The committee resists the change 
and submits its reasons therefor. 

It contends that its function is to originate, 
devise, and inaugurate, and that its recommen- 
dations are not subject to public knowledge 
until they reach the board of education. “To 
throw our committee meetings open to the pub- 
lic,” says the chairman, “would operate a change 
in that the deliberations of the oficers and of 
the committees would be subjected to the in- 








fluences from which they have hitherto been 
free.” 

In opposing open meetings, the committee 
further urges: 

“The officers of the board in initiating or 
suggesting action along certain lines would be 
required to submit their recommendations in the 
presence of bodies of citizens by whom the 
motives, the purposes and the wisdom of such 
recommendations would be increasingly ques- 
tioned, frequently, no doubt, in good spirit, but 
also at times under the stress of feeling in a 
spirit of hostility. The committees would cease 
to be deliberative bodies. Confidential exchange 
of opinion between them and the officers of the 
board would be impossible. In the absence of 
such exchange of opinion an intelligent and 
sympathetic consideration of policies and pur- 
poses could not be expected. 

“Submission of recommendations in the pres- 
ence of groups of citizens can only lessen the 
members’ sense of personal responsibility, en- 
courage proposals momentarily popular whether 
advantageous or not, and invest with undue 
influence bodies devoid of legal responsibility 
that assumed the prerogative of shaping the 
policies of the schools. A serious impediment 
will be erected to the continuance of the good 
work that the officers have done in the past and 
are doing now.” 


The position taken here is wholly tenable. 
The committee deals with the question of pros- 
pective school sites, repairs and new buildings. 
The formative stages to a project may be ham- 
pered by the pressure of commercial interests, 
and premature publicity may eventually be- 
come an expensive privilege. 

It becomes quite evident then that situations 
may arise where executive sessions are entirely 
in the interest of the school system. To insist 
upon open sessions here not only forms an 
expression of distrust, but may prove detri- 
mental to the system. 

After all the question of open closed sessions 
hinges upon the character of the men and 
women who constitute the board of education. 
There happens to be no general clamor for open 
meetings in St. Louis because that city has 
always maintained a high class board of edu- 
cation. That body enjoys the confidence of 
press and public because the schools are effi- 
ciently administered. 

The conclusion on the broad question must 
be that situations may arise in the administra- 
tion of any school system where premature 
publicity may do more harm than good. The 
public always has a right to know how its af 
fairs are managed, but there are times and 
instances when the public ought not, in its own 
interest, demand or desire such publicity. 
CONTRIBUTION OF THE AUTOMOBILE TO 

THE CAUSE OF EDUCATION 

If the progress of popular education in the 
United States has reached a momentum never 
before attained, it is in large measure due to 
the fact that science and invention have given 
tremendous aid. The modern schoolhouse with 
its ingenious devices and installations making 
for safety, comfort and convenience, affording 
greater expedition in operation, give ample 
demonstration of that claim. 

The automobile, however, as a vehicle of 
transportation has also become a decisive factor 
in the cause of popular education. Just as the 
aeroplane became a possibility through the in 
vention of high power motors, so the consoli 
dated school and rural school supervision 
reached their highest stage of efficiency through 
the same medium. 


The writer recently visited a night trade 
school in an industrial center and found over 
two hundred cars belonging to the faculty and 
students parked about the neighborhood. It 
was found that the automobile enabled students 
who resided at a distance, and who otherwise 
could not attend, to avail themselves of the 
services of the trade school. 

But, the school bus in the rural district tells 
even a more inspiring story. It gathers chil 
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dren from a radius of twelve to fifteen miles 
and delivers them to a well organized, full 
grade school. The one-room country school, 
with its drawbacks and restrictions, is fast be- 
coming obsolete. The rural school child is re- 
ceiving all the advantages conferred upon a 
city child. 

Another great advantage is derived in the 
field of rural school supervision. The county 
school superintendent who formerly found it 
physically impossible to cover his territory, 
especially if the same was large, is now able 
to render a ten-fold service in visiting the 
schools in his charge. This applies also to the 
supervisor of the city schools who aims to keep 
in frequent and intimate touch with the schools. 

Thus, the motor vehicle has been the means, 
through the shortening of time and distance, 
to render a remarkable service to the cause of 
popular education. It makes the existing edu- 
‘rational facilities accessible to a wider con- 
stituency and enables those in charge to 
administer them with greater thoroughness and 
efficiency. 

THE EDUCATIONAL CARTOON AND ITS 
VALUE 

The modern cartoon has not only become a 
feature of American periodical literature but 
has been developed to a degree where it must 
be recognized as a distinctive art. The ability 
to picture a situation so graphically that it will 
tell its story at a glance, is the trick of the 
cartoonist. 

Years ago the editor of the ScHoot Boarp 
JOURNAL conceived the idea that many of the 
foibles and errors in American educational life, 
as well as its virtues and advantages could lend 
themselves to cartoon expression, and thereby 
carry home a lesson with greater force than this 
could be accomplished with words. While the 
idea was acceptable, it remained after all for 
an artist to find an apt and lucid cartoon ex- 
pression. When a cartoon must be accompanied 
with a lot of explanatory reading matter, it is 
certain that it has missed its point. It must 
tell the whole story at a glance. 

The Harold Heaton cartoons which have ap- 
peared in this publication for several years have 
dealt with certain situations and conditions in 
the nation’s school life. In nearly every in- 
stance, the artist has succeeded in picturing an 
abuse or a shortcoming with a startling clear- 
ness and pointed out the lesson. And in no 
instance has he resorted to the vulgar and un- 
graceful. His figures, whether they illustrated 
a goddess of education, a schoolmistress, or a 
board of education member, were always dig 
nified and acceptable. 

Occasionally some one would find fault with 
a cartoon, claiming that it demonstrated its 
point too sharply, or that one of its figures was 
not well drawn, but at the same time there 
“ame sufficient words of approval from others 
to testify to the acceptability of the effort. 

The requests which have come from school 
authorities for reprints of certain cartoons 
give ample evidence of their popularity. The 
October cartoon, in which Uncle Sam repri- 
mands the boy who breaks the schoolhouse win- 
dows in the evening while he has saluted the 
American flag in the morning, affords an in- 
stance in this direction. Over 33,000 reprints 
were requested by school officials for display on 
school bulletin boards. Nearly a thousand ac 
knowledgments were received with the com 
ment: “Fine”, “splendid”, “excellent”, “good”, 
“immense”, etc., ete. 

The experience gained leads us to the con- 
clusion that there are many situations in the 
field of school administration which lend them- 
selves to cartoon demonstration, but that the 
success of the same depends upon the aptness 
and clearness of expression that is accorded. 
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THE PERSONAL LIBERTY OF THE SCHOOL 
TEACHER 

The school news which appears in the rural 
press, frequently tells of rules adopted by school 
boards which seek to regulate the conduct of 
school teachers outside of the schoolhouse. 
These rules have in past years restricted a 
variety of diversions and pleasures likely to be 
engaged in by teachers. 

One school board forbids its teachers to at- 
tend dances and another forbids its male in- 
structors using tobacco. Other rules concern 
themselves with the use of cosmetics, the length 
of skirts, and what not. Recently, a school 
board in the West, forbade high school teachers 
from strolling about with their male students. 
More recently, an Illinois school board decreed 
that the teachers must spend at least three week 
ends a month in town, in order to become a more 
intimate part of the social life of the com- 
munity. 

In the face of these regulations the teacher 
might well argue that she is hired to render 
service in the classroom and that beyond that 
service no school board has the moral right to 
dictate her conduct outside of the school. She 
may also contend that after having completed 
her work in the classroom, her time is her own 
and she may spend that time as she pleases. 

There is one phase, however, which enters 
here; namely, that a teacher is a social factor 
outside of the specific service she renders to the 
school. The community may set certain stand- 
ards in adult conduct designed, not only to ele- 
vate the moral life of its constituents, but also 
to set an example to the youth as well. In up- 
holding such standards the school teacher be- 
comes an important factor. 

Thus, in the moral aspirations of the com- 
munity the more outstanding figures must lend 
momentum and guidance. The teacher cannot 
escape this obligation. She may come as a 
stranger into a community to perform a specific 
duty and not meet with that sympathetic social 
touch which prompts her to conform with its 
ideals. Thus, if on the one hand, the teacher 
is asked to conform with the spirit of the com- 
munity, it also follows that the community must 
not only receive her as a teacher but also as a 
social factor. 

The school boards that resort to regulations 
governing the conduct of teachers outside of 
their schoolroom work, merely express the com- 
munity conception of social conduct for the 
adult class and in its reaction upon the rising 
youth. The extent to which a teacher may, or 
may not, submit to school board regulations is 
a matter wholly within the province of the con 
tracting parties. 





Complaint is made by a Tacoma paper that 
the great Tacoma stadium is used so little for 
public spectacles. Interest on the part of pub- 
lie officials and civic bodies has lagged. The 
school board cannot, in the estimation of the 
local paper, be expected to interest itself in the 
matter, which is properly a task for other civic 
bodies. 

We have always felt that the erection and 
maintenance of a great stadium is not properly 
within the scope and function of the school de- 
partment of any city. It belongs more properly 
with some municipal department which has in 
charge the parks and other enterprises con 
cerned with publie recreation. The school 
board may well and should handle the play- 
grounds and social centers connected with 
school buildings, but here its undertakings may 
well stop. 
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TEACHER LEAVE-OF-ABSENCE IN 
CANADA 


The School Trustees’ association of British 


gery, but the period of four weeks may in any 
case of sickness be allowed and extended at the 
pleasure of the board without a certificate, 
LUCIUS K. HALLETT 
President, Board of Education, Denver, Colorado 
One of the most progressive school systems 
in the United States is found at Denver, Colo 
rado. It not only provides most modern schoo] 
housing for the children but also maintains a 
high order of instructional service. Its board 
of education is enterprising and energetic in 
holding to the mental and moral interests of 
the school child. Lucius K. Hallett has headed 
the school system, in the capacity of president 
of the board of education for several years. 
The board recently carried a school bond 
issue of $1,500,000 which was badly needed to 
complete its building program, amid the 
fiercest fire of antagonism and the most vicious 
newspaper attacks. The attacks were made not 
only against the project but against Mr. Hallett 
himself. Under his leadership, the school 
forces calmly yet fearlessly held to the affirma 
tive side of the case and won the support of the 


Columbia, in convention assembled at Kam 
loops, recently devoted considerable discussion 
to teacher contracts and the leave-of-absence 
question. It was decreed that teachers shall 
give due notice, before the close of the school 
term, of any intention to resign. This means 
that they must give two months’ notice if they 
desire to resign at mid-summer, and one month’s 
notice if resignation is to take effect on the last 
day of December. 

The association disallowed a resolution to the 
effect that teachers be given three days’ leave at 
full pay in case of bereavement in their families, 
and leave at full pay on days of unavoidable 
quarantine. According to the publie school act 
of British Columbia, the teachers are allowed 
10 teaching days’ sick leave on full pay in each 
school year, and in the case of any teacher who 
does not use the full 10 days’ leave in any year, 
to treat the allowance of that teacher as cumu 


lative to the extent of fifty percentum of the ; be , 
public. The interests of the schools were at 


stake, and personal attacks were ignored. 
Under President Hallett’s administration a 

comprehensive building program, involving 

several million dollars, was carried out. His 


part used, and to allow to that teacher in the 
ease of serious illness in any subsequent year 


an extended sick leave for the whole or any , we an. by i kvcius kK. 
part of the allowance so accumulated, but not De ALLETT 

exceeding in all thirty teaching cays. Pi Dae fick tab tm thn tntevest of the schesl seme clube 
The bulletin of the Canadian Teachers’ Fed 


-% . vears ago was to head a survey committee which 
eration comments on this provision as follows: 


entered upon a study of the school housing 


Che principle of cumulative sick pay is emi situation and produced a masterful report. 


nently fair and just, and teachers who go for Since then thirty schools have been built, in 


several years with little absence for sickness, novations in administration have been intro 
will be enabled to be away for a period not ex duced, and the whole system raised to higher 
standards of efficiency. 

Mr. Hallett is regarded as one of Denver's 


big men, physically and intellectually. He pos 


ceeding 30 teaching days (six weeks) in case 
of serious illness.” 

The law of the Province of Alberta says: 
“Every teacher in case of sickness certified by 





sesses vision and action, and fearlessly asserts 


a qualified medical practitioner shall be en LUCIUS K. HALLETT, that which he believes. He believes in the phy 
. ° A » oe President of the Denver School Board ‘ ; 

titled, at the termination of his engagement, or sical well-being of the rising generation as we 

if engaged under a continuous agreement, at dental treatment on the part of the teacher as in their ore Bi and moral advancement, and 
the end of each year’s service, to his salary dur “Every teacher shall be entitled to his salary works incessantly to the achievement of these 
ing such sickness for a period not exceeding notwithstanding his absence from duty on ac- ends. 

twenty teaching days for the entire year and Count of sickness for a period not exceeding The cartoon of Mr. Hallett shown here was 
in case of an engagement for a shorter term four weeks in any one year of his employment drawn by E. M. Jackson of the Standard Elee- 
than one year, for a period bearing the same pro if the sickness is certified to by a physician, or tric Time Company of Denver. Mr. Jackson, 
portion to twenty that the term of engagement in a case of acute inflammatory condition of who is a capable business man, fosters art in 
bears to a year; but the board may at its dis the teeth or gums by a licentiate of dental sur his leisure moments in a worthwhile manner. 


cretion allow a salary in case of sickness for a 
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greater number of days than that provided 
herein.” 








The school act of Saskatchewan gives the 
following regulation covering sick leave: “Every 
teacher in case of sickness certified by a quali- 
fied medical practitioner shall, at the termina- 








tion of his engagement, be entitled to his salary 











during such sickness for a period not to exceed 





20 days for the entire year, or in case the 


teacher is in charge for a shorter term hon one A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau of Education 

year for a period bearing the same proportion alta ; ee — : 

NAT IONAL COMMISSION ON SC HOOL tration of any system ot! publie ed 1~ation in 
ADMINISTRATION 


to 20 that the number of teaching days during 


| ‘ “4 eat ql roger 1 
which he was in charge of the school bears to volves not only an educational program but 


° —r y >] "O01 , q . " ° nn 
910: Dr. Frank W. Ballou, president of the Di also a business program. The system must be 
a dal partment of Superintendence of the National financed. which involves taxation or bond issues 
“Provided that in the case of a teacher whose “ducati snciati haa ; _ a . ; pie 
: : devcting ¥ Education Association, has announced the or- 6» hoth thereby involving every man, woman 
employment by a district is continues or more ranizati f s Jation: : iss] S v . } . ae 
plo; ; ganization of a National Commission to tud and child in the communits People of the 
than one year, the board of trustees may make the proper relationship which should exist be- . 1: 
. ; . . . ; : nation are making greater and greater demands 
allowance in lieu of salary during the period tween the educational or instructional aspects 11: : ; . 
or “+t d vi : upon the publie schools and with increased 
of sickness as it deems advisable, such allow- of public school systems, and the business as- ” ; : ; 

; ae ; a enrollments, increased costs of construction, 
ance not to exceed the salary for a period bear pects. The commission will consist of nine 7 1 liv; - : ’ 
: . . ‘ and inereasea living costs Making higher sal- 
ing the same proportion to 20 that the number members, two to be appointed by Secretary 4 Arsageras Aer 

: . . . r ‘ + r ‘ aries ior teachers erative, the costs of tne 
ot teaching days during which he has bes n em Hubert Work, secretary ot the | , oe Depart- ale x — MPCrarive, the 


re ° . . ° if i *g *f tio f syste are ‘apidly i 
ment of the Interior, in which the Bureau of ™®U0n educational system a1 rapid - 


ployed by the district bears to 210. . “ : : ‘ 
Education is located; two by Secretary Herbert CTe@sing and will continue to increase indefi- 


The Province of Manitoba has the following 


law: “In case of sickness, certified by a medi Hoover, Secretary of the Department of Com- nitely. The time has arrived wi en me need 
cal man. every teacher shall be emiiiitted to his merce representing business interests, two by for a study of both the educati nal and finan- 

we é: Dr. Frank W. Ballou, President of the Depart- cial aspects of city school systems is imperative. 
salary during such sickness for a period not ment of Superintendence, representing public ‘The best method of administration of the edu- 


exceeding four weeks for . tire year, whic . a * us . : - . os 

“i 1 ks for the entire year, hi h education, and two by the National Association cational and business affairs of the public 
y av . creased ¢ ’ .NclnTrTe the ° ° . ° ~~ s , : : = 
pe! iod —_ Su - ed at th pl asure of he ot Public School Business Officials. Dr. Ballou schools must be determined in the near tuture 
trustees. as President of the Department of Superin- jf economical administration and the most effi 
The school regulations for the Province of tendance, will be the chairman. cient results are to be secured. 


Ontario provide for 1 r weeks sickness or It is a well recognized fact that the adminis- (Continued on Page 70 
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NY school boy will answer the question 

on the black board in a minute. But he 

won't figure on the cost of labor! Neither will 

he consider the time and trouble of doing the 
job 2 or 3 times. 


Every purchasing agent, however, knows 
that even a large apparent saving in first cost 
doesn’t always mean a saving in the long run. 
He recognizes the difference between cheap- 
ness and economy. 

Valspar, although more expensive than ordi- 
nary varnishes, means real economy. It saves 





Photo l urtesy of American Optical Company 


A Problem in Maintenance Cost 


with Valspar can be washed with hot soapy 
water and ammonia. Valspar protects wood- 
work against spilled liquids of all kinds. Acids, 
alkalies or strong disinfectants never harm a 
Valsparred surface. 


lhe experience of hundreds of thousands 
of Valspar users the world over bears out 
every claim for Valspar superiority in looks, 
durability and waterproofness. 


Valspar and Valspar in Colors 


Valspar and Valspar in colors meet every 


7 the cost of frequent refinishing—does away need. Clear Valspar Varnish gives a bright, 
~ with the trouble and loss of time in moving — wear-proof finish; Valspar Varnish-Stains color 
ws the furniture out and back again. For Valspar the wood in beautiful wood effects and Valspar 
- lasts at least twice as long as most varnishes it at the same time. Valspar-Enamels cover the 
he and is better looking. surface with solid color. All three are water- 
2 Desks, tables, floors and woodwork finished — proof, durable, elastic. 

mn, | + 

1. Reduce your yearly maintenance cost with Valspar 


VALENTINE’S 











VALENTINE & COMPANY VALENTINE & COMPANY 
~ Established 1832 Al SPAR New Vouk Chieces Tense 
u- Largest manufacturers of Toronto Paris London 
lie high-grade varnishes / enapestom 
. in the world ~~’ The Varnish That Won't Turn White re enh Pn So 
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Tue peculiar fitness of DEN- 
ZAR for classroom illumina- 
tion is convincingly demon- 
strated by thousands of satis- 
factory installations in all parts 
of the country. 


We will gladly send you on re- 
quest an impressive list of grade 
schools, high schools and col- 
leges in which DENZAR is 
used. 








WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 
(Continued from Page 68) 

In addition to studying such fundamental 
questions as business administration and meth- 
ods of financing, the work of the commission 
will include in its program such subjects as 
textbooks, paper, ink, and other materials used 
in actual instruction, heating, lighting, venti- 
lating apparatus and other machinery, up-keep, 
painting and repairing, replacement of school 
furniture equipment, surfacing of yards and 
playgrounds, landscape gardening, the con- 
struction of new buildings including provision 
for financing, development of plans by compe- 
tent architects within or without the school 
system, supervision of construction, the pur- 
chase of sites for school buildings which will 
anticipate the growth of the population as well 
as provide adequate play facilities and room 
for extension of the school plant, and adequate 
equipment for special purposes. 

In this study, care will be taken not to dup- 
lieate work already completed by the Educa- 
tional Finance Inquiry Commission appointed 
in 1921 by the American Council on education 
and carrying out its work under its auspices. 
This Commission was planned at the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence, at At- 
lantic City, in 1921. It was financed by the 
Commonwealth Fund, the General Education 
Board, the Carnegie Corporation, and the Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund. Its study, as indicated 
by its name, had to do with the cost of educa 
tion, and with ways and means of securing 
financial support for 
undertakings. 


essential educational 


Headquarters of the commission will be in 
Washington. The first meeting will be held this 
month (December). It is planned to have the 
work well under way by the time of the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence in 
February. Dr. Strayer and Dr. Finegan will 
probably devote a considerable part of their 























219 South Jefferson St., CHICAGO 


time to the work for the first few months. They 
will be assisted by the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation and the Department of Commerce. 
Finances will be provided by the organizations 
participating. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS AND 
CITIZENSHIP 

The board of education of the District of Co- 
lumbia has just passed a citizenship regulation, 
which requires that all candidates for positions 
in the public schools of the District be bona 
fide citizens of the United States. The regula- 
tion does not apply to persons at the present 
time on the list of eligible candidates for ap- 
pointment in the District schools, but to those 
taking examinations in the future. 
reads: 

“That on and after November 4, 1925, no 
person shall be eligible to enter any examina- 
tion held for the purpose of qualifying persons 
for appointments to any positions in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia who is not 
already a bona fide citizen of the United States 
or who has not at the time of entering the ex- 
amination taken out the first papers to become 
a naturalized citizen of the United States and 
is taking all steps necessary to complete his or 
her naturalization. In each case certified evi- 
dence from duly constituted government authori- 
ties must be submitted.” 

This action on the part of the authorities of 
the District of Columbia is in keeping with 
regulations in several of the states. 


The order 


Among 
those that require all public school teachers to 
be citizens of the United States, or that require 
an oath of allegiance to the Constitution of the 
United States, are Colorado, Idaho, Ohio, Okle 
homa, Oregon, Montana, Nebraska, Pennsyl- 
vania and South Dakota. In many of these 
states the law applies to teachers in private 
The Ne- 
braska law, for instance, reads as follows: 
“That no person shall be qualified, licensed 
or permitted by the state or county superin- 
tendents of public instruction to teach in any 
public, private and parochial school in the state 


schools, as well as in public schools. 
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DENZAR is made in various 
styles and sizes to meet all re- 
quirements of classroom, audi- 
torium and gymnasium light- 
ing. 

Without expense or obligation 
on your part we will gladly 
arrange for a demonstration in 
any school building you may 
designate so that you may see 
for yourself why DENZAR is 
the preferred light for schools. 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COPY OF THE NEW DENZAR CATALOG 








of Nebraska unless such person is a natural 
born or duly and fully naturalized citizen of the 
United States.” 

As an example of the “oath of 
law, South Dakota may be quoted: 


allegiance” 


“No teacher’s certificate of any grade shall 
hereafter be issued in this state unless the 
applicant shall first take and subscribe an oath 
to support the Constitution of the United States 
and of the state of South Dakota.” * 

“No teacher shall hereafter be catia in 
any private or parochial or public school, or in 
any other educational institution within this 
state who shall not have taken and subscribed 
an oath of allegiance as required in section one 
hereof, either preliminary to the issuance of his 
teacher’s certificate or at the time of his em- 
ployment.” * 


WASHINGTON’S FIVE-YEAR BUILDING 
PROGRAM 

With the reconvening of Congress in the near 
future, interested supporters of the public 
school system of the District of Columbia are 
making definite plans for securing the neces- 
sary money to carry out the five-vear building 
program, 

This program adopted by the past Congress 
and reviewed in these columns, contemplates 
a program for school buildings for the District 
for the next five years to take care of the most 
pressing needs, at 
000,000. 


a cost of approximately $19,- 
However, the adoption of the program 
was a legislative act and did not appropriate 
the money necessary to carry it out. Congress 
has appropriated $4,214,000 for the present 
year, and if the program is to be followed, equal 
amounts must be available each year. There- 
fore, the present activities. 

The call for action comes from the office of 
the superintendent of schools, Dr. Ballou, who 
in a recent statement, says relative to the five- 
year building program and the present need for 
support in securing appropriations for the com- 
ing year: 

(Concluded on Page 
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Fi NESTRA Reversible Win- 


dows, er designed from bars 


of solid steel, are practically in 


destructible. ‘They cannot burn. 
They do not warp or decay. 
They open and close smooth- 
ly and easily, always— never 
shrink, swell, stick or rattle. 
Children and teachers can oper- 


e them without effort. 


Swinging out at the top and 
swinging in near the bottom, 
they control ventilation by remov- 
ing impure air near the ceiling 
and admitting fresh air without 


danger of draft. 


Ventilators are reversible for 
easy cleaning from the inside, 
yet do not interfere with draper- 


1) 
ies or rolle shades. 


Sturdy construction reduces 
maintenance Costs, and small glass 
lights are easily and economical- 


ly replaced when broken. 


A wide variety of types, sizes 
and combinations provides the 
architect with economical stand- 
ard units suitable for any type 


of construction, 





tral High School, Xenia, Ohio, Pretzinger G Musselman, Architects, Dayton, Ohio. 


ERE, in the Central High School 
at Xenia, Ohio, where Fenestra Rever- 
sible Ventilator Windows are used 
throughout, the basement floor is actu- 
ally flooded with daylight. This large 
floor area for classroom use is virtually 
as well lighted and ventilated as the two 
upper floors. 


Where window openings are neces- 
sarily limited in size, as in basement 
floors, Fenestra, because of its narrow 
frames and slender muntin bars, admits 
all the natural Jight it is possible to get. 
It insures 30 per cent more light than 
wood windows of the same size. And 


Ftere 1s Thr e- S10 -y Room Space 
in a Two-Story School Building 


because the wide casings are omitted, 
Fenestra windows conserve more wall 
space for blackboard use, an advantage 
every architect acknowledges. 

When Fenestra is specified steel sash 
specialists assume responsibility for the 


job from .designing, estimating, detail- 


ing and delivery to complete, satisfac- 
tory installation by Fenestra men. And 
back of the fact that Fenestra is installed 
in so many of the nation’s newest 
schools and colleges is the reputation 
of the world’s largest steel sash manu- 
facturer—a reputation adequately safe 
guarded by every Fenestra installation. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Division of Architectural Construction 
H-2266 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Factories in Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Calif., and Toronto, Ont., Can. 


enesua 


schools and institutions 
Was homes and apartments 
commercial buildings 


all industrial structures 
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The building displayed is 
one of the 266 schools in 
Ohio which we have 
equipped with the “Wil- 
liams”’ Reversible Window 
Fixtures. These schools are 
located in 125 cities and 
towns. The specifications 
were prepared by 65 archi- 
tects. This continuous and 
repeated use surely must 
indicate merit and satisfac- 
tion. In fact, 20 of these 
schools were designed by 
Mr. Ridley. We send our 
own workmen to the build- 
ing to fit and install the 
sash and apply our fixtures. 
Thus, we can assume the 
responsibility for proper 
operation. 


THE WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH CO. 
East 37th St. at Perkins, Cleveland, Ohio 








The 


‘“Williams’’ Reversible Window Fixtures 
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T. Ralph Ridley, Architect 


The Williams 
Plank Frame 
Reversible 
Window 
Equipment 
Provides: 





SENIOR AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 


Ideal overhead ventilation 
Reversibility for inside cleaning 
Greater light area 

More weathertight construction 
Better shading facilities 
Simplified frame construction 
Weightless windows 





WOOSTER, O 














(Concluded from Page 70) 

“When this legislation shall have been trans- 
posed into the accomplishments in the form of 
the buildings contemplated in this act, the effect 
on the education of the public school children of 
Washington during the next two or three gen- 
erations will be equal in importance to that of 
any legislation heretofore enacted by Congress. 
The present and future citizens of Washington 
owe Congress and all other agencies which as- 
sisted in the passage of this law a debt of pro- 
found gratitude for the educational facilities 
which this law makes possible. 

“This legislation will affect the education and 
physical welfare of from 70,000 to 80,000 chil- 
dren annually during the lifetime of the new 
buildings now under construction and the old 
buildings being remodeled.” 

* ~ * 

“The five-year school building program act 
is only a legislative authorization; the act does 
not carry appropriations. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, for all those interested in the welfare 
of the public schools to join hands in securing 
the necessary appropriations for putting this 
extremely important legislation into effect dur- 
ing the next five years. 

“As the united efforts of the community have 
resulted in securing the passage of this legisla- 
tion, may the same united efforts support the 
securing of the necessary appropriations to 
earry the legislation into effect so that the full 
measure of possible results may be realized by 
June 3, 1930.” 

CONCRETE BUILDING 

“The Properties and 
crete Building Units” is the title of a new bulle- 
tin by the U. S. Bureau of Standards of much 
interest to school authorities charged with the 
responsibilities of th 


UNITS 


Manufacture of Con- 


erection and repair of 
school buildings. 

The general plan in the preparation of the 
bulletin to give definite recom- 
mendations assumed to apply under all condi- 


has been not 
tions of concrete-products manufacture, but to 
discuss along general lines the various factors 
governing the quality of the units. The maker 
is urged to study the available materials and to 
endeavor to improve his methods of manufac- 


ture so that the highest uniform quality of unit 
will be produced under th 


limitations set by 


local conditions. 


The more important properties of concrete 
units are discussed, and some of the advantages 
of their use in masonry-building construction 


forth. Concrete block, tile, and brick 


have been defined and the 


are set 


recommendations of 


the Division of Simplified Practice for the 
standardization of sizes for the several types of 
units to avoid waste are given. ‘The recom- 
mended standard sizes adopted are given, as 


well as the large number of sizes in present use. 
that by 
definite standards of size for the 


maintaining 
units, a large 
saving will result in the outlay for machinery, 
molds, and pallets, as the stock to be 
carried in yards. 


This comparison shows 


well as 


Various materials widely used in the manu- 


facture of concrete products are described in 


detail. The questions of proper size and qual- 


ity of both coarse and fine aggregates are dis- 
cussed, and the use of admixtures, facing mate 
rials, and coloring processes are outlined. ‘Th« 


need of careful proportioning, the proper time 
of mixing, the methods of molding, and the 
several means of curing are discussed at some 
length. 

are dealt 


The requirements for concrete units 
with the structural, 
tural, and fire-resisting viewpoints. 


architec- 
The meth- 
ods for conducting tests of concrete products 


from 


and the proper interpretation of data from test 
reports outlined. affecting the 
financing of a concrete products’ plant are con 


are Factors 
sidered from an economic standpoint, and sug- 
gestions are made to prospective investors to 
investigate fully all local conditions which may 
affect the life and successful operation of a 
plant. 

The cireular proper is followed by a bibliog- 
raphy of books, technical papers, and periodicals 
dealing with various phases of the manufacture 


of these units, of particular interest to those 
contemplating entering this line of work. There 
are also given several specifications from the 
standards of the American Society for Testing 
Materials governing the quality of aggregates 
and the method of testing, together with the 
American Concrete Ipstitute’s specifications for 
concrete block, 


BALTIMORE 


tile, and brick. 
RULES CONCERNING 
RIED WOMEN TEACHERS 

Married women teaching in the Baltimore 
publie schools will be required to take a leave 
for at 


MAR- 


of absence without least 
a child, according to a 


adopted by the school 


pay 
following the birth of 
rule to that effect just 
board. 

Until June, 1924, 
who were acceptable as 


two years 


the only married teachers 


teachers were widows 
and women who had been legally separated from 
their husbands. When a married she 
the board to resign. 


After the legislature had passed a bill permit- 


woman 


was required by school 


ting married women to teach, numbers of 
teachers married and continued to hold their 


positions. 

The rule was made, it is said, because it was 
felt that a woman with a small child could not 
give the proper attention to the children in her 
classes. If she were a real mother, interested in 
her offspring, it was felt, her attention would 
be distracted from her class by thoughts of her 
baby at home. 


Dr. Merrill E. Champion, director of the 
division of hygiene of the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Health strongly advocates the 
establishment of a system in public schools in 
Massachusetts whereby hot lunches of whole- 
some food may be served at cost to school chil- 
dren during the late fall and winter months. 
Although the practice of mid-morning lunches 
in public schools is now general, the next step is 
the general adoption of a hot lunch service dur- 
ing the noon recess. Consideration should be 
given to a well-balanced diet, according to Dr. 
Champion. 
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Absolute Satisfaction 
in Your Floor 
A relentless traffic of scuffling, 
grinding, racing feet culminates in the 
corridor of every school—but Stedman Flooring 
was created for just such harsh abuse. 


I 


é Its sturdy construction, builtintoeachStedman 
oa: Floor at the factory, is insured to our clients 
= iin the finished floor—because each floor is laid 
ia 2 by the same organization that makes it. 

7 We have no other interest than to design, 


me, manufacture and install a Stedman Floor that 
will give you absolute satisfaction—in comfort, 
appearance, quietness and durability. 

Write us about the floor- 

ing problem in your 


A classroom, assembly hall, Vedman— 
& 





ay 











php! afeteria or corridor. 
ae catetert ° . NATURIZED FLOORING 
he PATENTED 
: STEDMAN Propucts CoMpaNy 
ae ‘‘Originators of Reinforced Rubber Flooring’’ 
Bis Soutu Braintree, Massacnusetts 
. Agencies in principal cities See local telephone directory 
‘oa Direct Branches 
a 101 Park Avenue, New York 34 3 So Dearborn St., Chicago 
‘ 4 Park Street, Boston 1217 Book Building, Detroit 
ae 1524 Chestnut Street, Phila 216 Union Building, Cleveland 
i News Tower Building, Miami 
5 hey Manufactured and sold in 
3; Canada by the Gutta Percha and Rubber Ltd., Toronto 
ae Typical Stedman Floor Installations 
oe $ Boston Latin Schoc Boston, Mass. Metropol! Hotel, Cincinnati 
“a Murray Ave. School, Mamaroneck Pacific Bank, New York Cit 


* 


Bristol High School, Bristol, Conn, First National Bank, Detroit 


nat Long Island College, L. 1, N.Y. St s Church, Philadelphia 
Holton Arms School, Wash., D.C. Christian Science Church, Cle and 
Ww eslev College, Wellesley Crosse Point Country Club, Detroit 
Mitche It. High School, Denver Children’s Hospital, Columbus 
Boston English High School, Boston Jefferson Hospital, Philadelphia 
Broadway Hotel, Portland, Ore. Stetson Hat Store, Philadelphia 
Hote! Biltmore, Providence Russek Beauty Shop, New York 
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Brascolite 


Take the 

Shadows 

Out of 
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BRASCOLITE 


As Necessary As Text Books 


In an endeavor to train the young mind to keep 
pace with the rapid advance of education, schools 
and colleges have established very high standards. 

Every effort in the way of sanitation, ventila 
tion, personal hygiene, and instruction is made to 
maintain these standards. 
unknown to school authorities, poor lighting equip- 
ment is responsible for a seeming lack of student 
interest and study. 

For years, we have specialized in school and 
college lighting and the marked enthusiasm of 
school superintendents and teachers for Brascolite 
testifies to our success. 

Let our engineers consult with you to determine 
the correctness of your present lighting equipment. 
You will not be under obligation. 
card. 


She F DWIN F. Gur COMPANY 


DESIGNERS-ENGINEERS-MANUFACTURERS 


__ Lighting Equipment 





But quite often, and 


Just send us a 


2627 Washington Ave., SAINT LOUIS, U.S. A. 
Branch Offices (Sales and Service) in All Principal Citie 





Type W643 
Brascolite 


Largest 
Manufacturers 
of 


Lighting Fixtures 
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 eacem 
of 1917, No. 166, § 6, a portion of a township department, charged with the general duty of 
} school district so annexed automatically became overseeing its administration, and has quasi- 
a part of the city school district, the latter was judicial power to determine among others, such 
not entitled to the primary school money of a_ controversies as may arise from the acts or 
G 





+LAW | 


Schools and School Districts 

The Akansas laws of 1899, No. 159, § 1 (Craw- 
ford & Moses’ Digest, § 9285), and the laws of 
1919, No. 344, § 5 (Crawford & Moses’ Digest, 
§ 9108), directing the credit of funds arising 
from the sale of sixteenth section school lands 
to the permanent school funds of the state, are 
held not unconstitutional. Title to such lands 
is vested absolutely in the state, and the state 
legislature has exclusive control over the fund; 
the Arkansas constitution, art. 14, only requir- 
ing that the funds shall never be used for any 
other than a school purpose, and the consent of 
Congress by an act of Congress March 8, 1898, 
was unnecessary to authorize that such funds 
shall be credited to the permanent school fund 
rather than to the funds of special school dis- 
tricts.—Sloan v. Blytheville Special School Dist. 
No. 5, 273 S. W. Reporter (West) 397, Ark. 

When a petition for the annexation of one 
school district to another has been presented 
to the trustees of the latter, under the Arizona 
civil code of 1913 (par. 2722% added by the 
Arizona laws of 1921, c. 72), and has been 
approved by them and transmitted to the county 
superintendent of schools, requests by the 
signers to have their names withdrawn from the 
petition and protests against the annexation 
filed with the county superintendent more than 
fifteen days after the petition was approved are 
of no avail.—Valley Center School Dist. No. 20 
v. Hansberger, 237 P. Reporter, 957, Ariz. 

While the legislature of Michigan has a right 
in creating new school districts to transfer the 
property of an old district to a new district, in 
the absence of express legislation on the sub- 
ject, the property of the old district, except that 
in annexed territory, remains its property un- 
affected by the annexation.—School Dist. of City 
of Saginaw, East Side v. School! Dist. No. 6 of 
Buena Vista Tp., 204 N. W. Reporter 737, Mich. 

Where a portion of a township was annexed 
to the city, and under the Michigan public acts 


fe A 


township school district apportioned to it by the 
superintendent of public instruction, under the 
Michigan complete laws of 1915, § 5644, al- 
though it was apportioned on the basis of the 
school census before annexation.—School Dist. 
of the City of Saginaw, East Side v. School 
Dist. No. 6 of Buena Vista Tp., 204 N. W. Rep. 
737, Mich. 

School districts must oe such as to afford the 
children within their boundaries an opportunity 
to attend school with a reasonable degree of 
co:nfort.—People v. Kinsey, 147 N. E. Reporter 
(West) 408, Ill. 

Where the trustees of a school district con- 
sented to the consolidation of schools under the 
Illinois State Educational Act (General Acts, 
1919, p. 585, article 5, § 10) only on the ex- 
pressed condition that the consolidated school- 
house be located on a designated site, the action 
of the county board in changing the location of 
such a site was a breach of condition which 
nullified the consent, and rendered the consoli- 
dation invalid.—People v. Kinsey, 147 N. E. 
Reporter 408, Il. 

Government of Schools, Officers, and District 
Meetings 

The findings of a fact, made by the commis- 
sioner of education of Rhode Island on an 
appeal to him for a resolution of a town school 
committee, is held conclusive-——Hasbrouck v. 
School Committee of Bristol, 128 Atlantic Rep. 
449, R. I. 

A married woman, who owned personal 
property assessed in her husband’s name, on 
which the husband paid taxes for the benefit 
of both, was a taxpayer within the Missouri 
Revised Statute of 1919, § 11213, qualified to 
be district school director, in view of sections 
12756, 12801, there being no presumption that 
the property was paid for with the money be- 
longing to the husband. A “taxpayer” is one 
who pays, or who is liable to pay, a tax.—State 
of inf. Bellamy, ex rel. Harris v. Menengali, 270 
S. W. Rep. 101, Mo. 

The commissioner of education is the execu- 
tive director of the New York State education 


failures to act of a board of education, or a 
school district meeting, but his power is not 
unlimited. (Per Van Kirk, J., and Cochrane, 
P. J.)—In re Board of Education of Union Free 
School Dist. No. 2 of the Town of Union Free 
School Dist. No. 2 of the Town of Brookhaven, 
Suffolk County, 210 N. Y. S. 439, N. Y. App. 
Div. 

Boards of education and district meetings 
have only such powers and duties as are dele- 
gated by statute, and the commissioner of edu- 
cation cannot add to or take away therefrom. 
(Per Van Kirk, J., and Cochrane, P. J.)—In re 
Board of Education of Union Free School Dist. 
No. 2 of Town of Brookhaven, Suffolk County, 
210 N. Y. S. 439, N. Y. App. Div. 

The powers of the board of school directors 
of a school district are limited to those expressly 
delegated to it, and under the Missouri revised 
statutes of 1919 (§§ 11159, 11223), in respect 
to the application of separate funds, directors 
are personally liable for the misapplication of 
moneys in the teachers’ fund to purposes other 
than the payment of teachers.—Consolidated 
School Dist. No. 6 of Jackson County vy. Shawan, 
273 S. W. Rep. 182, Mo. App. 


In an action by a school district against the 
directors for misappropriation of moneys, where 
each defendant admitted that he knew the war- 
rants had been issued, an admission of warrants 
is held proper, notwithstanding the fact that 
there was no showing by records, which the 
clerk of the board is required to keep, that 
board had legally authorized the issuance of 
the warrant.—Consolidated School Dist. No. 6 
of Jackson County v. Shawan, 273 S. W. Rep. 
182, Mo. App. 

Where the teachers in a school district still 
have a claim against the district for part of 
the salary due them, a school district is entitled 
to recover against the directors for misappro- 
priation of the teachers’ fund, although the dis- 
trict has never been called on to pay the bal- 
ance.—Consolidated School Dist. No. 6 of Jack- 


(Continued on Page 77) 
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The directors of a school district are liable 
for the misapplication of the teachers’ fund 
to purposes other than the payment of teachers, 
notwithstanding the fact that it was done in 
good faith and without willful intention.—Con- 
solidated School Dist. No. 6 of Jackson County 
v. Shawan, 273 S. W. Rep. 182, Mo. App. 

School District Property 

Though the duty of maintaining a system of 
schools was delegated to a municipality, incor- 
porated for general purposes, such a duty is 
public and governmental, and a municipality is 
not liable for an injury to a pupil from the fall- 
ing of an archway of a school building, due to 
the negligence of its agents.—McVey v. City 
of Houston, 273 S. W. Rep. 313, Tex. Civ. App. 

A testator, who left a bequest for the erection 
of a public schoolhouse, could not by the terms 
of his gift vary the statutory duty (General 
Laws 1923, c. 70, § 3) of the town school com- 
mittee to locate all schoolhouses in the town.— 
Hasbrouck v. School Committee of Bristol, 128 
Atlantic Rep. 449, R. I. 

A suggestion of a financial town meeting as 
to the undesirability of a site for a schoolhouse 
does not bind the town school committee, but 
must be regarded as merely advisory, in the 
view of the Rhode Island General Laws of 1923, 
e. 70, § 3, placing the duty to locate school 
houses on the town school committee.—Has- 
brouck v. School Committee of Bristol, 128 
Atlantic Rep. 449, R. I. 

The school site, selected under the Rhode 
Island General Laws of 1923, c. 70, § 3, by the 
town school committee, pursuant to a testator’s 
bequest, if in other respects suitable, will be 
approved, in the absence of a showing of the 
illegality of the action by the committee.—Has- 
brouck v. School Committee of Bristol, 128 
Atlantic 449, R. I. 

School District Claims 

In an action against a city and an independ- 
ent school district for an injury to a pupil from 
a falling archway in a public school building, 
where a petition contained no direct allegation 
that the city either negligently erected or 
maintained a school building, but merely alleged 
that either one or other of the defendants was 


IATA 


Guard Your 
School Books 


FROM DAILY WEAR AND 
STORMY WEATHER 


with Holden Book Covers 


which are strong and durable enough to protect the 
bindings in their weakest parts, double the lives of your 
books, and keep them clean and neat. 


(Samples Free) 


The HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


chargeable with the negligent act complained 
of, it is held that the city’s demurrer thereto 
was properly sustained—McVey v. City of 
Houston, 273 S. W. Rep. 3138, Tex. Civ. App. 

Under the Oklahoma Constitution, Article 10, 
§$ 9, 10, limiting the amount of taxes to be 
levied for all school purposes, do not interfere 
or conflict with the sections 26, 27, 28, provid- 
ing for voting and issuing school bonds to build 
schoolhouses.—Kirk v. School Dist. No. 24, of 
Greer County, 234 Pac. Rep. 596, Okla. 

Where the school districts have been con- 
solidated, in determining the indebtedness of 
the consolidated district for the purpose of a 
bond issue, it is proper to charge as a debit 
outstanding bonded indebtedness of one of the 
districts forming the consolidation, and to offset 
against such indebtedness the value of the 
assets, including the school building owned by 
such a school district.—Wright v. Consolidated 
School District No. 1, Major County, 234, P. 
736, Okla. 

A special election of the school district, 
authorizing the issuance of bonds for a school 
building, was not void because the unqualified 
voters voted, where if the illegal votes cast were 
deducted from the majority proclaimed by the 
election board, there would yet be a sufficient 
majority of votes to carry the proposition. 
Strawn v. Independent School 
Indianola, 203, N. W. Rep. 12, Ia. 

In suits against the school board of a district 
and the tax collector to annul a special school 
district tax in which no injunction against the 
collection of the tax was prayed for or issued, 
the tax collector was not entitled to attorney’s 
fees on the rendition of the judgment cf up- 
holding the tax.—Louisiana & A. Ry. Co. v. 
School Board of Webster Parish, 103 So. Rep. 
318, La. 


District of 


Teachers 

No one has an inherent right to teach in pub 
lie free schools, but the state may prescribe 
qualifications and name the conditions under 
which the privilege of teaching may be exer- 
cised.—Marrs v. Matthews, 270 S. W. Rep. 586 
Tex. Civ. App. 

The provision of Vernon’s Annual Civil 
Statute Supplement of 1918, article 2814, em- 
powering the state superintendent of public in 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


NM 


lite 


AM 





struction to cancel the certificate of the teacher 
issued under the Vernon Sayles’ Ann. Civ. St. of 
1914, articles 2780, 2788, who is unworthy is 
not invalid as too vague. ‘“Unworthy” means 
a lack of worth and absence of those moral and 
mental qualities required to enable one to ren- 
der a service essential to the accomplishment 
of the object which the law has in view.—Marrs 
v. Matthews, 270 S. W. Rep. 586, Tex. Civ. App. 

A certificate to teach in public free schools is 
a mere license revokable by the state at its 
pleasure.—Marrs v. Matthews, 270 S. W. Rep. 
586, Tex. Civ. App. 

Where the school board, without holding any 
meeting in its official capacity or giving a 
teacher notice, dismissed her on the indefinite 
or immaterial complaints of children to parents, 
and of parents to the members of the board, it 
is held by the court that there was no charge, 
notice, hearing, or proof of “good cause,” as 
required by the Colorado laws, § 8435.—School 
Dist. 25 in Weld County v. Youberg, 235 P. 
351, Colo. 

The teacher, who was illegally removed, could 
not sue for salary during the period when she 
rendered no services, without first being rein- 
stated.—Levitch v. Board of Education of the 
City of New York, 209 N. Y. S. Rep. 271, N. Y. 
App Div. 

In view of the Georgia political code of 1895, 
§ 1360, contracts between county boards of edu- 
cation and teachers in schools under their super- 
vision must be in writing.—Orr v. Riley, 128 S. 
E. Rep. 669, Ga. 

Pupils 

That minor daughter of a non-resident af- 
tended a private school for two years, where she 
lived and was boarding, is held not to establish 
her residence in that township, entitling her, 
under the New Jersey school law of 1903, § 116, 
as amended by the act of March 27, 1912 (P. L. 
p. 284), to attend the township high school 
without tuition, in view of the public policy as 
indicated by the New Jersey constitution, art. 
1, § 7, pl. 6, and the New Jersey general schoo! 
law, §§ 153 and 154, requiring children to attend 
the public schools in the districts where those 
having legal control of them reside. “Legal 
control” signifies the status of a person in whose 
custody the child is and means a parent or 
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Experience Counts 


When many of the leading educational institutions in this 
country use Peterson Laboratory and Library Furniture, 
they do so only after exhaustive study of competing makes. 


The almost universal approval of the designs and construc- 
tion of Peterson Furniture is due in a large part to our 34 
years of specialized experience. 
the requirements of schools and colleges the country over. 


Thirty-four years fulfilling 


Peterson Furniture has set a new 


standard for Laboratory and Library Furniture. 


Write for Catalog No. 14-A 
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guardian, and not relationship between the pupil 
and teacher or teacher and pupil boarder.— 
Mansfield Tp. Board of Education v. State Board 
of Education, 129 Atlantic Rep. 765, N. J., Sup. 

In an action to recover the sums paid by a 
school district, for transporting the children of 
a director to school, a finding that a husband 
of a director arranged with persons, contracting 
with the school district, to haul children to and 
from school, whereby a community of himself 
and wife was to benefit through the contracts, 
is held sustained under the evidence.—Directors 
of School Dist. No. 302, Thurston v. Libby, 237 
Pac. Rep. 505, Wash. 

Although a school district is authorized to con- 
tract for the transportation of children to and 
from school, under the complete statutes of 
Washington (§ 4776), contracts to haul the 
children of a director of a school district to and 
from school, made by a district with persons 
who were working for the husband of a direc- 
tor, and living with them, and paid part of the 
proceeds of the contracts to them, are held to 
have such interest in the contracts as to in- 
validate them, under section 4783.—Directors 
of School Dist. No. 302, Thurston County v. 
Libby, 237 Pac. Rep. 505, Wash. 

Even though it would be difficult for a school 
director and her husband to send their children 
to school without some provision for transpor- 
tation by a school district, contracts violating 
the school laws of the state of Washington 
(§ 4783), because of pecuniary interest of the 
director therein, could not be sustained on the 
ground that under section 5072, making educa- 
tion compulsory, criminal liability would attach 
except for such contracts, as such liability does 
not exist where there is sufficient reason for 
such failure.—Directors of School Dist. No. 302, 
Thurston County v. Libby 237 P. 505, Wash. 

The resolution of a parish school board clos- 
ing the public schools for the year 1925-26 be- 
cause of the impossibility of continuing them 
and at the same time adjusting the board’s 
finances so as to be on a fiscal year basis, in- 
stead of a calendar year basis, beginning July 
1, 1928, is held premature, arbitrary, and un- 
authorized by the Louisiar2 school laws, Act 
No. 100 of 1922, 58 27, 32.—State ex rel. Day 
v. Rapides Parish School Boar’, 103 So. Rep. 


57, La. 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 

The Wisconsin Department of Public In- 
struction has ruled that an alien may not legally 
be a member of a school district board. If, 
however, he is elected and performs the duties 
of the office as required by law, he is what is 
known as an officer de facto, and his acts will 
be as valid and binding upon the district as if 
he were an officer by right. 

—The Wisconsin Department of Public In- 
struction has ruled that in any county having 
a population of three hundred thousand or more, 
the board of any town or village or common 
council of any city which does not maintain a 
high school, may provide for the transportation 
of children living in such town, village or city 
to any other school in the county which is sup- 
ported by public funds and which gives courses 
above the eighth grade attended by children 
resident in such town, village or city. Milwau- 
kee is now the only county in the state with a 
population of three hundred thousand or more, 
consequently the law can have no general appli- 
cation. 

—The same Department has ruled that school 
officers who sign notes for money to carry on 
the school without authority given by electors, 
or by the statute, should take care to sign their 
names with their official designation, and the 
note should contain a plain statement to the 
effect that the money borrowed is for the use 
of the school district. Of course, regular board 
meetings must be held and the name of each 
school officer should be signed with his official 
title. 

—The citizens of Rush Township, Pa., have 
been restrained by court order from conducting 
a school without the order of the school board. 
They took charge of an abandoned school and 
hired a teacher in order to obviate sending their 
children to another school two miles distant. 

—The chancery court of Little Rock, Ark., 
has issued a mandatory injunction requiring the 
state school authorities and the Arkansas 
School Book Depository to include in the list 
of authorized textbooks two books, Overton’s 
Hygiene and Physiology, published by the 
American Book Company. 

—Five Ohio school boards were directed by 
the supreme court of that state to contribute 
to the state teachers’ retirement fund. The 


districts ordered to pay up were Perry school 
district, Ashland county; New Weston and 
Wabash Special No. 4 districts, Darke county; 
and Sherman and Short districts, Shelby county. 

-Among the laws recently adopted by the 
state of Tennessee is one which reads that “It 
shall be unlawful for any teacher to keep the 
doors or windows of the school building locked 
while the pupils are’ assembled therein or to 
permit any screens to be fastened in windows 
of said building that would prevent the egress 
of pupils in case of fire or other emergency. 

—The Wisconsin Department of Public In- 
struction has ruled that the mere want of a 
written contract for the transportation of chil- 
dren to and from school does not warrant the 
school district board in refusing to pay a parent 
for transporting his children, but if the board 
demands that a parent shall sign a reasonable 
contract the parent should comply with the re- 
quirements of the statute. Both parties in 
interest are then protected in their rights and 
litigation made unnecessary. 

—Under a recent decision of the Wisconsin 
state education department, a school district is 
not financially liable for an injury to a child 
while engaged in play in or about the school 
building or upon the school grounds. This rule 
applies also to an injury that may occur to a 
child while being transported over the highway 
leading from the school grounds. The driver 
of the transportation vehicle is not liable for 
accidents occurring while in the discharge of the 
duties imposed by his contract to transport chil- 
dren to and from school, the district becoming 
liable under the provision of the workmen’s 
compensation law, and no contract, rule or regu- 
lation shall exempt the district, the employer, 
from the provisions of the law. 


—The Winnetka plan of individual instruction 
is to be installed in the Franklin School, Stam- 
ford, Conn., by the end of the school year. The 
plan will be given a trial in one school with the 
purpose of extending it later to other schools. 


—wWilliam Downing, clerk of the school board 
of Butte, Mont., has reported 185 school win- 
dows broken during the summer vacation. The 


estimated cost of replacing the windows is over 
$878 
¢ io. 
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(1) Insurance Exchange Building; (3) Lawyers’ Building, Boston, Cootmpce & Suatruck, Architects 
(2) Central Building, Worcester, Mass., Lockwoop Green & Co., Iwe., Architects 


Fit vign specification of Duraflex-A Flooring is one of the 
strongest evidences of its sterling quality and unusual economy. 
The three buildings above were designed for the same owner — 
The City Central Corporation— by architects who have repeatedly 
used Duraflex-A. A half-million square feet of this flooring are in 
these buildings. Its solid, seamless, rubbery surface is super-durable, 
resilient, proof against fire, water and acids, and saves 50% of the 
cost of cleaning and maintenance. Your choice if you will test it! 


Write Today tor Complete Information 


The DURAFLEX COMPANY, Inc. 


Main Office and Plant: BALTIMORF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Boston Philadelphia New York Wilkes-Barre Greenville, S. C. 
Baltimore Washington po sma 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Reading, Pa. 
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marked “Alundum.” 
ern electric furnace at a temperature of 3700” F 
and in chemical composition is the same as the 
ruby and sapphire. 
hardness and toughness gives it remarkable 


qualities for resisting wear. 


This is the abrasive that is used in all Norton 
To it is due their slip proof ef 
fectiveness and wear-resisting properties. This 
abrasive gives to Norton tiles and treads a sur 
face that will not wear smooth and slippery no 
matter how severe traffic they may receive 
Water and oil will not decrease the slip-proof 
The hardness and toughness ot 
\lundum abrasive assures a life time of service 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR INSPECTING SCHOOLS 

School board members who inspect school 
buildings will be interested in a series of points 
outlined by Dr. Florence A. Sherman, assistant 
medical inspector of schools for New York 
state. The points were originally outlined for 
parent-teachers’ associations but they will be of 
decided help to school board members. 

Is the teacher an example of health? 

Is she keen and alert? 

Is the building clean, light, and attractive? 

Is there a thermometer? 

Is it hung in the right place? 

Is the temperature between 65° and 70° F.? 

Is the ventilation good? 

If a stove is used, is it jacketed? 

Is the room overcrowded? 

Are the desks and chairs adjustable? 

Does the light come from the left side or left 
and rear? 

Are there window shades? 

Are the blackboards properly placed? 

Are dustless crayons used? 

Is there moist sweeping and dusting? 

Are the books new and clean? 

Does the drinking water come from a pure 
source? 

Is there a drinking fountain? 

Is the water stream high enough to prevent 
mouth contact? 

Are there individual cups? 

Is there a porcelain covered water container? 

Are the toilets clean, free from odor, well 
ventilated ? 

Is there toilet paper? 

Are the coat rooms adequate and well venti- 
lated? 

Is the playground ample and cared for? 

How long is the play period and is it supe: 
vised? 

Is there sufficient fire protection? 

Is the entire school plant and equipment 
healthful and usable? 

DEFENDS SECRET SESSIONS 

The members of the St. Louis, Mo., board of 
education are not of one mind on the question 
of executive sessions. The members of the com- 
mittee on school buildings, Richard Murphy, 
Stephen Wagner, and Emil J. Barth, are op 


posed to open sessions. “To throw the meet- 
ings open to the public would subject the com- 
mittee to influences from which it has hitherto 
been free,” said Chairman Murphy. 

“The officers of the board,” he says, “in 
initiating or suggesting action along certain 
lines would be required to submit their recom- 
mendations in the presence of bodies of citizens 
by whom the motives, the purposes and the wis- 
dom of such recommendations would be increas- 
ingly questioned, frequently, no doubt, in good 
spirit, but also at times under the stress of feel- 
ing in a spirit of hostility. The committees 
would cease to be deliberative bodies. Confi- 
dential exchange of opinion between them and 
the officers of the board would be impossible. 
In the absence of such exchange of opinion an 
intelligent and sympathetic consideration of 
policies and purposes could not be expected. 

“Submission of recommendations in the pres- 
ence of groups of citizens can only lessen the 
members’ sense of personal responsibility, en- 
courage proposals momentarily popular whether 
advantageous or not, and invest with undue 
influence bodies devoid of legal responsibility 
that assumed the prerogative of shaping the 
policies of the schools.” 

SCHOOL IN A VICE DISTRICT 

The board of education of Detroit, Michigan, 

is confronted with a difficult problem. The so- 


SO} 


APPRECIATION FOR A BOOK 


To handle and distribute and know books is a 
happy task. To write books is another. But the 
high joy is to live a book, and in these days when 
plots are out of fashion we can all do that. We 
can all create situations, and make characters 
speak for us—give them good humor and kind- 
ness because we have good humor and kindness, 
cut down their resentment and sharp criticism 
and irritability and self-defense because we have 
not these things in us. We work with a living 
cast of characters. We write and distribute this 
book daily—there is no hiding it in the stacks! 
Human interest, human relationship, clear type 
and a decent binding—these make our routine 
masterpieces and we are our own publishers. 
Good wishes for your book and you, the artist. 

—Zona Gale. 
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called Bishop School is located in the center of 
the worst district in the city. During last year 
3,062 women were arrested in that district, 144 
places were padlocked, 69 as disorderly houses 
and 75 as blind pigs. 

The board called the Chief of Police together 
with lieutenants and detectives into conference 
with a view of securing a remedy. When John 
H. Webster, a board member, asked Lieutenant 
Mitle: “Would you gend your children to that 
school?” He replies, “No, I wouldn’t.” 

It developed that while the children may pas 
safely to and from school, the district is the 
most notoriously vicious in the city and harm- 
ful to the school. 

The police promised to exert its best efforts 
tc clean up the district. The board has deferred 
action in the matter for the fourth time. The 
problem is deemed a most difficult one. 

Organize New Architectural Firm 

Announcement has been made of the organi- 
zation of the new architectural firm of Owen, 
Sayler & Payson, with Mr. Albert S. Owen, Mr. 
Wm. H. Sayler, and Mr. Chas. H. Payson as 
members. Each member of the firm has 
achieved an enviable record of many years’ 
standing and the firm is now in position to 
render a superior architectural service. 

The board of estimate of the city of Balti- 
more has approved a request of the school 
board for the addition to the teaching staff of 
the public schools of 62 new teachers, eight 
principals, and six vice-principals. 

A County School Board Convention in Wisconsin 

Fully three hundred people attended the 
school board conference held at Sturgeon Bay. 
Wisconsin. Many of the school board members 
were accompanied by their wives. 

The meeting was opened by Charles Harper, 
second assistant state superintendent, in which 
he traced the progress of education. George S. 
Dick, state supervisor of rural schools, spoke 
on the distribution of state school support and 
the relation of the individual district thereto. 

The afternoon program opened with Mr. Dick 
taking the slips from the question box and an- 
swering the questions asked. The questions 
asked were practical and the members of the 
school boards received much valuable informa- 
tion. 
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LYON STEEL LOCKERS 





For Body as well as for Mind 


If you believe in your responsibility for 
the development of healthy bodies along 
with useful minds by the school children 
of your community you are giving real 
study to gymnasium and locker room 
equipment. 


The selection of Lyon Steel Lockers, by 
boards from coast to coast, comes with 
convincing regularity. The locker room 
equipped with Lyon Steel Lockers, in 
single or double tier form, cannot be sur- 
passed in appearance or in final economy. 
The picture above shows double tier Lyon 
Steel Lockers in a Boys’ Gymnasium 
locker room. 


You may prefer the single tier. No mat- 
ter. The same rugged qualities that fit 
Lyon Lockers for athletic surroundings 
are in both. The strong frames will keep 
the rows in alignment. The doors will not 
sag nor jam. The finish is handsome and 
it is also durable. 


Confidence in Lyon Steel Lockers is often 
shown by recessing them, building them 
into the walls of a structure. The last row 
in this picture is recessed—as much a part 
of the wall as its brick and other steel. 


In corridors and locker room use Lyon 
Steel Lockers. Draw upon our nation- 
wide experience in equipping schools. 


Write us about your plans and needs. 











Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora - Illinois 


BOSTON 161 Devonshire St. 


PHILADELPHIA 1319 Filbert St. PITTSBURGH 437 Smithfield St. 
NEW YORK 342 Madison Avenue 


CLEVELAND 815 Superior Ave. East ROCHESTER 61 South Avenue 


‘ = CHICAGO 230 East Ohio St. DETROIT 149-159 W. Fort St. as . 
ro LOS ANGELES 337 8S. Anderson St. SAN FRANCISCO $06 Hobart Bldg. f me ] 
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SCHOOL BOARDS. 


A MAYOR’S SCHOOL BOARD POLICY 

The newly elected mayor of New York City, 
James J. Walker, was asked during the cam- 
paign to define his attitude on the subject of 
school administration. He replied by submit- 
ting the following: 

“1. The injection of partisan politics or per- 
sonal politics is equally detrimental to the 
morale that should be maintained in the public 
schools. So far as I have power, I will discour- 
age both of these forms of interference in the 
school system. 

“2. The board of education should, of course, 
be composed of competent men and women of 
good character. Their private political affilia- 
tions are of no consequence provided they keep 
all kinds of politics out of the schools. 

“3. The pedagogical authorities of the school 
system may be relied upon to propose the best 
method of selecting the supervising staff. No 
layman understands all the conditions that exist, 
and I am opposed to outside interference, either 
by the mayor or anyone else not qualified to 
render judgment. 

“4. The lawful authority of the superintend- 
ent of schools should always be upheld, but I am 
not prepared to assert that he is always in- 
fallible in his judgment: Therefore, the board 
of education must retain some jurisdiction, par- 
ticularly in financial and  non-pedagogical 
matters. 

“5, The city has always and will always sup- 
port the financial necessities*of the schools. 
The board of estimate and appertionment must 
fulfill its functions in relation to appropria- 
tions of public money, and there should be 
mutual cooperation between the school author- 
ities and the financial authorities of the city. 

“6. The educational needs should be the 
paramount consideration in any school policy.” 

AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

—George P. Venable has served as member 
of the Lexington, Missouri, board of education 
for forty-two years. He is nearly eighty-eight 
years of age and still vigorous. 

—The Boonton, N. J., board of education 
terminated its contract with Principal Albert 
S. Davis of the Englewood high school. The 
citizens at once protested and the students went 
on a strike. The contention is that the high 
school had attained a high degree of efficiency, 
that the dismissal was unjustified, and that 
great harm has been done Mr. Davis’ profes- 
sional prestige. 

—tThe annual school report of Litchfield, Conn., 
classifies its expenditures under general con- 
trol, instruction, operation, maintenance and 
auxilliary agencies, giving the percentage of 
each to the total. The budget for 1925-6 is also 
presented. Superintendent S. B. Butler states 
that, “We are trying to have the office records 
and other features of administration so regu- 
larized and systematized that things may run 
smoothly and efficiently, and that if circum- 
stances produce a change in administration at 
any time the threads can be picked up and the 
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work continued with as little a break as possi- 
ble.” The town school committee consists of 
Dr. John L. Buel, chairman; Rev. John L. 
McGuinness, secretary; Mrs. Julia B. Doyle, Dr. 
Robert A. Marcy, Martin J. Monaghan, and 
Frederick A. Stoddard. 

The board of education of Hartford, Conn., 
has refused to permit collections in the schools 
for the rehabilitation of the warship “Constitu- 
tion.” The Hartford Times says “there is no 
reason why the school children of the United 
States should be asked to contribute their pen- 
nies to accomplish a job that properly belongs 
to the navy department.” One of the smallest 
things The United States government was ever 
made to do by Congress was to solicit pennies, 
d'mes and quarters from school children in order 
to save a few thousands for a billion-dollar 
treasury. 

-There are in Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, 
75 separate schools composed of 253 elected 
school board members. It is now proposed to 
unify the county into one school system be- 
lieving that many advantages will be gained 
thereby, among them a more equitable location 
of school sites. 

The election of members of the Lorain 
County, Ohio, board of education was attended 
with some criticism of those named for re- 
election. In defense of these, the Elgin Tele- 
gram said: “No man is omniscient. It is 
characteristic of human nature to make mis- 
takes. All people make them. And there un- 
doubtedly have been mistakes made. This would 
be true of any administration. But we believe, 
regardless of this, there is no ground for accusa- 
tions of intentional wrongdoing, that those in 
charge have had the interest of the children 
and the communities at heart, and they have 
brought to bear upon the problems the best 
there was in them.” 

The question of permitting collections in 
the schools for patriotic purposes has once 
more come up before the board of education of 
Springfield, Mass. The board held to its rule 
against such collections which was adopted 
shortly after the world war. The Springfield 
Union commenting on the rule, says: “An im- 
portant reason, one of the most important, in 
fact, for adopting the rule, was the opportunity 
presented by these subscription movements to 
set up class feeling among the pupils. Children 
of poor parents were likely to be humiliated 
because they could not give as much as their 
more fortunate classmates. It was mainly to 
save the feelings of the children who could give 
little or nothing that all subscription schemes 
were barred from the schools. The school board 
was highly commended for it at the time, and 
there was no intimation of lack of patriotism 
nor any suggestion of single-track-mindedness 
on the board’s part.” 

‘The Binghamton, N. Y., board of educa- 
tion has removed its offices from the city hall to 
the McLean residence, recently purchased as a 
part of the high school site. 

-Dr. Nathaniel Selleck was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Danbury, Connecticut, school board. 
The balance of the board consists of William C. 
Gilbert, vice-president, E. Thatcher Hoyt, secre- 
tary, Dr. Harris F. Brownlee, Rev. A. C. 
Coburn, Thomas A. Keating, Timothy Farrell, 
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SCHOOL TRAFFIC SERVICE. 


The above illustration shows boy traffic officers at the Calhoun School, Chicago, II1., 


crossing the street. 


protecting pupils 


James P. Doran, Harry McLachlan, W. H. Cable, 
Stephen D. Moore, and Phillip N. Sunderland. 

—tThe civic clubs of Kenosha, Wis., have en- 
dorsed the proposal to reduce the board of edu- 
cation from fifteen to seven members. 

—The boards of education of Montana have 
been asked by the state authorities to encourage 
a buy-at-home movement. It is proposed to 
devote a half hour in the schools each week in 
familiarizing the pupils with the products of 
the state and the importance of keeping 
Montana money at home. 

—State Superintendent McHenry Rhoads of 
Kentucky found it necessary to caution voters 
at the autumn elections against voting for 
illiterate school board candidates. 

“You will observe,” Mr. Rhoads remarks in a 
letter to county school superintendents, “that 
the mere ability to sign one’s name does not 
meet the requirements of a common school edu- 
cation. Candidates for membership on the 
Board of Education should be able to read, write 
and compute business transactions in an intelli- 
gent manner.” The Paducah Democrat adds: 
“Certainly an illiterate person has no business 
in a position of authority over schools, because 
unless he happen to be a very exceptional per- 
son he can not have progressive, enlightened 
views on educational matters, and is likely, 
through his narrow mindedness and ignorance, 
to seriously retard the development of the 
schools at the mercy of his judgments. 

—W. E. Morris, director and secretary of the 
Molson, Washington, school district, has ré- 
signed his position after serving in that capac- 
ity for a period of twenty-three years. It is 
believed that among the 6000 school districts 
of Washington, Mr. Morris held the tenure 
record. Roscoe B. Smith was chosen to succeed 
him. At the reorganization of the school board 
Mr. Smith was elected chairman, which makes 
him ex-officio member of the high school board. 

—F. H. Fahrenkrog is the new president of 
the St. Louis, Mo., board of education. Stephen 
M. Wagner is vice-president. 

A new administration building for the 
Philadelphia school system is urged by Dr. 
Edwin C. Broome, superintendent of schools. 
The business of the board of education has ex- 
panded to a point where the present quarters 
are inadequate. 

The school board of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
carries liability insurance on all its school 
busses. 

—Cincinnati, O. Upon the recommendation 
of Acting Supt. Roberts, the Union Board of 
High Schools, at its last meeting, adopted a rule 
that no high school pupil may represent his 
school in both football and basketball in one 
year; also, that no athletic contest may be 
scheduled for a place so far away that the team 
cannot go and return on the same day. 

Illinois has 11,916 school boards. They 
have 1,300,000 children under their direction 
and handle funds amounting to $150,000,000 an- 
nually. A committee of the state school board 
association says that “approximately $2,500,000 
is annually taken out of our school taxes as 
fees and unnecessarily diverted from the pur- 
pose for which taxes are paid. Our school laws 
are in a state of chaos. Validating acts, amend- 
ments, unconstitutional enactments have thrown 
them into an unorganized mass, utterly confus- 
ing. Between 1909 and 1922 the Supreme court 
passed upon the legality of 1442 high school 
district organizations. The general assembly in 
1921 passed nine different curative acts. A 
single volume of Supreme court reports contains 
twenty-six cases of high school litigation and 
on more than 50 per cent of the cases the opin- 
ion of the court was divided. 


During the recent school board campaign 
at Indianapolis, Indiana, Supt. E. U. Graff 
issued a warning to all the employes of the 
school system against political activities. The 
school law, prohibiting participation in partisan 
politics during campaigns, fixes dismissal as 
the penalty. 


—The school board of Omaha Neb., has 
adopted a resolution favoring the employment 
of a business manager. The new official will 
handle approximately $600,000 of funds a year, 
in addition to money spent for buildings, which 
this year totals about $2,500,000. The salary 
to be paid will range from $5,000 to $10,000 a 
year. 


—Daily, weekly, and monthly reports on all 
receipts and expenditures in high school cafe- 
(Continued on Page 85) 
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(Continued from Page 8&2) 
terias in Indianapolis have been made as a 
result of a board order to this effect. The 
order is the result of a change under which the 
board is to assume the management of the 
cafeterias. 

Lynn, Mass. The public schools, with al- 
most empty coal bins, have been forced to use 
substitute soft coal in place of the hard coal, 
which a local firm was unable to supply. It is 
called Blue Star coal and is sold at the price 
of $13.75 per ton. 

East Liverpool, O. The district board of 
education has won its fight to introduce an 
elective course of religious instruction, with the 
decision of the Columbiana County court to dis- 
miss the temporary injunction given to R. H. 
Perry. The court sustained the school board’s 
demurrer to the evidence and ruled that the 
board acted within the law in granting to the 
ministerial association permission to use the 
schoolrooms during school hours for the pro- 
posed Bible study. 

Alleging irregularities in the methods of 
awarding contracts, issuing orders and _ the 
transaction of other business, M. M. Burke and 
M. J. Ryan, acting for the citizens of Rush 
township, Pa., have secured an order upon the 
school directors of the district to show cause 
why they should not be ousted from office. 
Among other allegations, it is alleged that the 
board refused to withold the issuing of orders 
when there was no money in the school district 
to meet them, and that this occurred in Febru- 
ary and May, that the board awarded a contract 
for $541 to A. L. Hadesty without advertising 
for bids, that they failed to state the classifica- 
tion of expenditure upon the face of the orders 
drawn, and that they failed to provide payment 
by budget. It is alleged that they sold the 
Barnesville school building for $500 when it 
was worth $1,500, and that they consolidated 
schools at great expense to the taxpayers. 

—St. Louis, Mo. By a vote of eight to three, 
the school board has voted against a proposal 
to open committee meetings to the public. 

—Carrollton, Mo. The school board has 
erected traffic signs in the vicinity of school 
buildings as a means of warning automobile 
drivers of the approach of a school building. 
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—Twin Falls, Ida. Salesmen, solicitors, and 
canvassers are prohibited from plying their 
trades in the classrooms, under a rule adopted 
by the school board. The rule is the result of 
complaints of teachers that they were unable 
to attend to their classes due to interruptions 
by solicitors. 

An appeal to the Appellate court of Illinois 
has been taken by C. H. Lefler, who sued the 
school board of Peoria for $4,000 and was 
awarded $167 in the branch court. Lefler was 
discharged from a teaching position for insub- 
ordination in connection with trouble over a 
union labor organization. 

—The members of the Marengo school board 
of Marengo, O., have been indicted by the 
Morrow County grand jury for allowing the 
use of a school building condemned by state 
officials. Lewis Ligget, C. B. Smith, J. R. Culver, 
Hubert Travis and Irwin Bennett, members of 
the board, were jointly indicted. 

—Cleveland, O. Students of the Shaw high 
school belonging to Greek letter fraternities 
have been asked to hand in written notices 
signed by their parents or be reported to the 
school board. Under the ruling of the attorney 
general in 1923, students who fail to carry out 
the rule, must be expelled by the board. 
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THE MOST POTENT INFLUENCE 


During the past decade the most potent in- 
fluence for progress in education has been re- 
search. Most of the large cities and many of 
the smaller ones have organized departments 
devoted to the scientific study of educational 
problems. Research has made progress in the 
face of opposition. To some, it has meant noth- 
ing more than additional reports and endless 
statistics. To others, who have approached it in 
a receptive frame of mind it has become an 
agency through which they may study their prob- 
lems intelligently. Research means merely an 
unbiased study of the facts—a search for the 
truth. One who closes his mind to the facts, who 
prefers his own opinion to the truth as revealed 
by scientific study, stamps himself as a reaction- 
ary.—Detroit Educational Bulletin. 
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MILCOR> 
means 
Firesafeness 


—- ago it was difficult, if not 
actually impossible, tomake schools 
firesafe. And it was extremely expensive. 


But not so today! Milcor Metal Lath, 
as a base for plastered walls and ceilings, 
solves the problem of interior firesafe- 
ness. And Milcor Metal Roofing elim- 
inates the greatest external fire hazards. 


Plastering on metal lath is not only 
firesafe, but crackproof. Never any 
chance of ceilings cracking and drop- 
ping off, endangering the lives of 
pupils and teachers, when Milcor Metal 
Lath forms the base. 


Wall corners, too, can be made per- 
manently crackproof with Milcor Ex- 
— Corner Beads. Other Milcor 

roducts—Expansion Metal Casings, 
for instance—by eliminating costly, 
impractical woodwork, permit big 
savings in first cost as well as lower 
maintenance cost. 


You owe it to the children and to 
the tax-payers to investigate the Milcor 
Line. me School Board member 
should get posted on the data embod- 
ied in “The Milcor Manual” and “The 
Milcor Guide”. Copies of these in- 
teresting books gladly sent on request. 


MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING 
COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


Chicago, Ill., Kansas City, Mo., La Crosse, Wi 


Dallas, Tex. An attempt to stop the costly 
ravages of vandals in the public schools has been 
launched by the board of education. A reward 
of $25 has been offered for the apprehension 
and conviction of any persons molesting the 
property of the schools. 

—Messrs. F, L. Clark and Maurice Lowman, 
school building contractors have sued the school 
district at Birmingham, Mich. The suit follows 
a controversy as to the party responsible for the 
collapse of a large slab of concrete in the addi- 
tion which fell during the night in January, 
1924. 

The contractors charged the school officials 
with failure to provide heat sufficient to keep 
the concrete from freezing and the school dis- 
trict in turn attribute the result to poor work- 
manship. 

The Wisconsin Supreme Court recently dis- 
missed an appeal in the King case at Chippewa 
Falls, involving the right of the school board 
to bar pupils from the first grade when they 
have not reached a certain age. 


The school board of Springfield, Mass., has 
refused to set aside a rule prohibiting solicita- 
tions among school children. The board had 
been asked to allow subscriptions to be taken 
among the pupils for reclaiming “Old Iron- 
sides.”’ 

LaCrosse, Wis. The school board has 
adopted a stringent rule providing that mem- 
bers of high schoo] fraternities must disband 
or their members declared expelled. A former 
rule did not provide the penalty of expulsion. 
The rule reads: 


“No pupil of any high school or public school 
of La Crosse shall be permitted to acquire 
membership in any high school fraternity, 
sorority or similar secret organization in which 
membership is not free and open to all interested 
and qualified members of the school. Any 
organization that uses the name of the high 
school in any manner that causes the organiza- 
tion to be associated with or classed as a high 
school organization in any of its social or other 
activities shall come within the meaning of this 
rule. A violation of this rule shall be cause for 
suspension or expulsion of the offending pupil.” 
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CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY 

EDUCATIONAL ENGINEER AND CONSULTANT | 
Cooperating with architect and superintendent 
to meet all needs at minimum cost 
Formerly State Supervisor of Secondary Education, 
Massachussets, 1912-23 

HOTEL WINDERMERE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Service available to 
Architects and Schoo! Boards 
<< ———— = = —=—$—$—————=—=—=—=== 








A. M. ALLEN & COMPANY 
Architects & Engineers 


7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone: Penna 3140 


BONSACK & PEARCE 

WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 

Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 

St. Louis, Mo 


Republic Building 
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CARL F. PILAT 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
Specialist in the design and development of 
Institution Grounds and Playground Parks 
Associated Technical Advisory Corporation Consulting Engineers 
Member, American Society of Landscape Architects 


15 Park Row New York City 











LESLIE E. WHITE 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Playground Engineering and the Landscape treat- 
ment of Institutions and School Grounds. 


Specializing in the development of school grounds in the 


Gulf States. 


Lafayette, Louisiana 














B. ASHBURTON TRIPP | 
Landscape Architect and Town Planner 
Designer of 


SCHOOL AND INSTITUTION GROUNDS | 
Guardian Building Cleveland. Ohio 
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ALFRED KELLOGG 


Consultant to School Departments 


| Pertaining to Central Plants, Heating and Ventilation, 
| Hiumination and Sanitation. Plans when desired. 


89 Franklin Street, Boston Massachusetts. 
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WALTER E. GILLHAM | 
| ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER | 
| Specializing in The Design of Heating, Ventilating, | 
|| Plumbing, Electric Wiring and Refrigeration Systems. 


409 Interstate Bidg. | 


| NOT A SALES ENGINEER Kansas City, Mo. 


CHARLES FOSTER 


Member A. S. M. E.—A. S. H. & VE 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


! 

! AEROLOGISTS 
| Specialists in testing, charting, analysing and 
correcting the Ventilation of school buildings 


| 64 W. Randolph St. Chicago. Ill, 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN | 


Registered Architect & Engineer 
School Specialist 





410 American Trust Building, Evansville, Ind. 
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LARSON & WELLS | 


Architects & Engineers \ 





Specializing in School and College 


| 

| 

| 

Buildings in Northern New England | 
| 


Hanover, N. H. 


| SCHOOL FINANCING 


For the past fifteen years we have specialized | 
in the purchase of School Bonds. 
rnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to a 
egal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
lf you contemplate New School Financing 
Write us Today } 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 
2 So. LaSalle St. 


Chicago, Ills. 











Heating, Venti'ating Plumbing and Lighting for Schools 
Professiona! Service for Architects 
512 Sellwood Bidg , Duluth, Minn 
la — — ————— a 


POWER PLANTS 
| HEATING & VENTILATION 
ELECTRICAL & SANITARY WORK 


SPRAGUE & SLOCUM | 
| 


50 East 41st Street, New York City 





25 Years Successful Practice in the Art of Ventilation 


§ 7 — — — 














Established 1898 


JOHN NUVEEN & CO. 


Municipal, County & School Bonds 


We have assisted in the financing of schools in every part 
of the country during the last 27 years. Information and 
advice gladly furnished without obligation. 


| First National Bank Bldg. CHICAGO 
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—Leominster, Mass. The school board has 
increased the rates of tuition to out-of-town 
pupils from $50 to $58 for grade pupils, and 
from $100 to $116 for high school students. 

—Disbarment proceedings were begun in the 
Illinois Supreme Court against William A. 
Bither, former attorney of the Chicago board 
of education, by the Chicago Bar Association. 
It is alleged that Bither opened negotiations for 
purchase by the board of education of a large 
number of pieces of property shortly after his 
appointment as attorney in July, 1919. 

—Torrence O. Wenning, formerly president 
of the Clarksville, Ky., school board, has been 
vindicated by the state board of accounts of 
charges involving the illegal expenditure of 
school funds. It appears charges were made 
by the Clarksville school board following a clash 
with the board of trustees over an expenditure 
of $5,000 for school improvements. 


—The school board of South Bend, Ind., has 
adopted a schedule of tuition for out-of-town 
students. The scale is as follows: High school, 
$120; junior high school, $80; vocational school, 
$135; elementary, $60, and kindergarten, $50. 


Syracuse, N. Y. The board of contract and 
supply has ignored the recommendations of the 
local board of education and has awarded a con- 
tract to an out-of-town concern for $500 worth 
of supplies for the schools. The school board 
had previously recommended that the order be 
split up and orders for different kinds of sup- 
plies awarded to low bidders on the items. The 
city officials charged the school board with be- 
ing technical and requiring too much unneces- 
sary work for the purpose of economy. 
—QOwensboro, Ky. Catholic nuns_ recom- 
mended by sub-district trustees may be ap- 
pointed as teachers in the schools of Knottsville, 





St. Lawrence and St. Joseph districts, it has 
been announced, following a decision of the 
Daviess County board of education to employ 
them. The decision followed the dismissal of a 
suit seeking to compel the board to establish a 
school and to employ nuns. The suit was dis- 
missed, it is stated, to avoid a religious con- 
troversy. 


—QO. F. Larson, a school building contractor, 
recently sued the school board of Tacoma, 
Wash., for failure to pay him the balance of his 
contract for the construction of the Jason Lee 
school. 

Commissioner Frank P. Graves of the New 
York State Education Department has recently 
rendered a decision sustaining the appeal of 
Miss Madeline Kuppler from the refusal of the 
board of education of Union Free district No. 4 
to admit her nephew as a resident pupil, with- 
out charge for tuition and to repay the amount 
demanded by Superintendent Wightman. The 
commissioner pointed out that though there is a 
presumption that the residence of a child is the 
residence of its parents, this may be overcome 
by proof showing that the parents have sur- 
rendered control, and that this control has been 
taken over by some other person. 


R. W. Cooper, secretary of the board of 
education of Lansing, Mich., and FE. J. Shass- 
berger, another member, have been completely 
exonerated of any criminal acts in connection 
with their membership on the board, in a recent 
report on an investigation of charges filed 
against the board members by Clarion D. Smith. 
It was considered obvious from the testimony 
brought out by the investigation that neither of 
the parties mentioned in the affidavit had com- 
mitted any crime, offense, misdemeanor, or vio- 
lation of any city ordinance. The controversy 


was started when a newly elected board mem- 
ber made charges that Mr. Cooper and Mr. 
Shassberger held their seats on the board ille- 
gally. 

—Dubuque, Ia. The school board, by a vote 
of three to two, has voted down a resolution 
that the board go into executive session only 
upon rare occasions, and only upon the 
unanimous consent of the board members. It 
also voted down by the same vote a motion to 
go out of executive session. 

Muscatine, Ia. The school board has 
ordered a complete survey of the Jefferson 
school, which had recently been declared unsafe 
and unfit for use by Dean P. C. Packer of the 
College of Education. In his report to the 
board, Dean Packer declared the building was a 
firetrap, in addition to being insanitary and 
without proper sanitary facilities. 

—By a vote of four to one, the Boston school 
committee recently rejected a proposal of Com- 
mitteeman Edward M. Sullivan to require that 
teachers and other employees of the school 
board be legal residents of Boston. Mr. Sulli- 
van alone voted for the measure, against which 
Supt. J. E. Burke joined the four remaining 
members in taking a stand. The latter pointed 
out that the slogan “Boston schools for Boston 
teachers” was misleading as the schools are not 
for teachers, resident or non-resident, but for 
the children. 

-At the request of the mayor, the board of 
education of Detroit, Michigan, took the census 
of the city. The population was fixed at 
1,242,044. The census revealed that among the 
foreign born, the Poles led with 115,099. Also, 
that there were 44,888 men and 39,636 women 
who were not citizens. The number of pupils 
in the public schools is 183,638. 
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G4 ~ Between these two 
: is the answer— 


Practical painters know the import- 
ance of analyzing surfaces before 
mixing. If you are familiar with 
results your first concern is accuracy 
in proportioning pigment and thin- 
ner. That’s why Hockaday comes 
in two parts with printed specifi- 
cations for mixing and application. 
When these are followed the best 
results are assured. Once a user of 
Hockaday you form the habit. 


Demonstrations of the “smudge” test 
draw enthusiastic comment from 
men of experience. Let us serve you, 
first with a demonstration, then by 
cooperating in Hockaday’s applica- 
tion. 








Our salesman proves Hockaday’s 
washability. Ask to be shown the 
Hockaday demonstration. 








Have you received your copy of our 
big, free, illustrated book, “‘Paint’’? 
It will help you save time, trouble 
and dollars. Phone or write. 
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THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 
1823-29 Carroll Ave., Chicago 


OCKADA 


THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 


WY 
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Plan for them in new 
buildings—provide them in old 


Steel lockers in recessed corridor walls have be- 
come the accepted method of clothing storage in 
modern school construction. If you are planning a 
new building, call on Berloy engineers to assist in 
this part of the planning. 


The lack of recessed walls in old buildings need 
not deprive them of the unquestioned advantages of 
Berloy corridor installations. Berloy lockers take 
but little space when arranged along corridor walls, 
and they release cloak-room space for other uses. 
This arrangement promotes order and greatly sim- 
plifies supervision. 


Berloy Lockers are built throughout with a re- 


serve strength which assures a life time of service. 
The steel is rolled in our own mills. The finish is 


of high quality. Mechanical parts are sturdy, with 
no delicate contrivances to get out of order. 





BERLOY DOUBLE TIER LOCKERS IN JOHN MUIR HIGH SCHOOL, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Recessed corridor walls provide the ideal locker installation 


Berloy engineers will cooperate on building plans Write the nearest office for Berloy Catalog Y-7. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


@) Boston New York Philadelphia 


San Francisco Los Angeles Minneapolis 
BERLOY 


CANTON, 
Chicago St. Louis 
Dallas Roanoke 


OHIO. 
Kansas City ©) 


Jacksonville BERLOY 


BERLOY STEEL LOCKERS 




















<c , Using the above standards, and guided by th« purposes. The present high school will also 
BUILDING NEWS priority of needs, Supt. William McAndrew ha be used for a junior high school. 

made recommendations for 45 new school build Joliet, Ill. An addition has been built to 

ings varying in size from 600 to 3,500 seating the Farragut Junior High School. The build 

OF THE SCHOOLS capacity. This variation is occasioned by the ing is the second unit of a structure to cost 





type and location of a building. To carry out $200,090. 


the program and plan, 27 new sites have been Normal, Ill. Plans have been outlined for 








BUILDING NEEDS FOR CHICAGO SCHOOLS 

Mr. Homer Davis, director of the Chicago 
Bureau of Building Survey, writing in the Chi- 
eago Schools Journal, discusses the prepara 
tion of a building program for the city schools. 
Mr. Davis emphasizes two major points in the 
program, namely, the placement of buildings, 
and the development of plans. For the first time 
in the history of the city there has been insti- 
tuted a definite policy for guidance in the erec- 
tion of buildings. This step has been taken as 
a result of the rapid rising of shortage in school 
accommodations, which for the second semester 
of the school year 1924-1925 approximated 1,650 
recitation units. This amounts to 55 thirty- 
room school buildings. A second reason for the 
new policy is the constant building of smal! 
school units, which in the long run, are found 
to be more expensive and less efficient than a 
school of average or larger size. 

The plan of placement as defined in a recent 
survey report, and adopted by the superintend- 
ent of schools as a basis for recommending new 
sites and buildings, is as follows: 

1. Standards set up for each type of schools, 
elementary, junior high and senior high schools, 
based on maximum traveling distance, standard 
traveling distance, and standard contributing 
area. 

2. Typical floor plans for buildings which 
can be expanded from an initial unit to the 
maximum to be expected. 

3. A tentative placement of schools was d 
veloped by applying these standard to the te) 
ritory now within the city boundari Due 
consideration is given to the presence of natural 
barriers, traffic barriers, and zoning ordinancé 
requirements. 

1. The city is divided into 29 tabulation di 
tricts. For each of these a careful statement 
of the present accommodations, room shortage, 
past, recent and prospective growth, and a sug 
gested plan for immediate relief has been pre 
pared. 


recommended. 

Continuous study is being made of the need 
and growth of every portion of the city and 
continuous series of recommendations to pro 
vide for continuous growth in population is a 
matter of good business. 

It is believed that adherence to the new pla 
with provision of funds for buil iding Ss, will 
eliminate the use of portables which are recog 
nized as a poor makeshift and an acknowledg 
ment of lack of care and foresight. It is po 
sible for the city to have the best school plant 
within a period of ten years and to have it paid 
for if definite, comprehensive, and busin¢ 
like policy is maintained. 


BUILDING NEWS 
Cairo, Ill. The Clendenen High School, 
which will be occupied in January, will afford 


relief from crowded conditions in the schools. 


The old high school will be turned into a junio 


high school which will take care of 325 seventh, 
When the Summer 


and eighth grade pupils 
high and junior high school move into the new 
building, grades six and seven from thre 
schools will be assembled at the present Summe) 
High School as a departmental school. This 
offers considerable relief in the three 
schools from which these students come. 

Waycross, Ga. An addition to the high 
chool was completed on November 15th. Tw 
further buildings for the grammar grades are 


grad 


to be completed ready for occupancy with the 


opening of the second semester. The completion 
of these structures adds 
value of the school plant and 
crowded conditions which had 
existed. 

Alton, Ill. Construction work has’ been 
berun on a senior high school to accommodate 
1.200 students. This is the first step of a 
building program to be followed by the remodel- 
ng of an old building for junior high school 


relieves the 
previously 


considerably to the 


a publicity campaign looking toward a_ bond 
issue for a new school building. The rapid 
growth of the city and the incr asing’ enroll- 
ment of students have rendered the present 
building inadequate for school purposes. 

Kellogg, Ida. An addition to the Union 
High School has recently been completed at a 
cost of $30,000. The addition connects the grade 
school and the old high school building and 
offers additional study hall and classroom ac- 
commodations, in addition to a large basement 
room for play purposes and special programs. 

Danville, Va., recently passed a large bond 
issue by a large majority. Mr. Wm. B. Ittner, 
of St. Louis, Mo., has been employed to assist 
in the planning of the new building. 

The citizens of Shaker Heights, O., on 
Novembe or 3rd, voted on a proposition to issue 
$1,250,000 for building three new schools and 
the purchase of sites for others. 

Alexandria, Ind. A high school, costing 
$88,000, was dedicated on October 18th. Mr. 
A. L. Trester gave the principal address. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The school board has 
adopted a resolution providing that a perma- 
nent loan of five million dollars be authorized, 
the same to be appropriated to the purchase of 
sites and the erection of buildings. 

Governor John Hammill delivered the 
edicatory address at the formal opening of the 
new $110,600 high school building at Hamburg, 
la. 

The new Gr eenfield hig school at Green- 
field, Ia., costing $135,000, has been completed 
and occupied for the first time. 

Supt. Eli Rapp of Berks County, Pa., in his 
report to the state education department, calls 
attention to the fact that Berks County is a 
pioneer in consolidation. Not a single one- 
room school building has been erected in the 
county in the last twelve years, and 92 school 
buildings have been abandoned. 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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| | A A WATER CLOSETS 

FLUSH VALVES 

-the Incomparable Combination 
for Service and Economy 





Your 1926 Budget allows a fixed sum for building 
and maintenance. Get the best value for your 
money — make every dollar elastic. One source 
of wise economy is Haas equipment, especially 


built for schools. 





The Haas Flush Valve saves upon water bills — 
PLATE 205 


and is remarkablv free from repair expense. It is 
Universal Seat Action . 


Siphon jet bowl, two piece oak seat scientifically constructed. There are ho metal- 
with galvanized hinge and “Haas” Uni- . 

versal Seat Action Valve with angle to-metal contacts, no small ports to clog, no 
compression stop in rough nickel finish ) 5) 


polished nickel plate if desired. 


tricky needle-point adjustments. Water control to 
the bow] is absolute under either high or low pres- 


sure—there can be no waste of water. 


The Haas Valve seats firmly, instantaneously — 
wearing, wasteful, noisy trickling is eliminated. 
Internally self-cleansing in all waters, sturdy, at- 
tractive and guaranteed for five years—it is the 


best valve you can buy, specify or recommend. 


For nearlv a score of vears Haas equipment has 


been giving money-saving service in hundreds of 





schools, hospitals and public buildings. Present 


day models are far superior to the types of twenty 


PLATE 200 


years ago. 
Universal Seat Action . i 


Siphon action wash down bowl, two 


yiece oak seat witl alleable galvan- bi ne 
ed hinge and “Haas” Universal Seat Catalog sent to school officials 
Action Valve. Metal parts in rough . 

nickel or polished nickel plate. and architects upon request. 


PHILIP HAAS COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO Established 1896 
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Chicago’s Unique 
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Salary Campaign 


Don C. Rogers, Ph.D., Special Secretary of the Chicago Principals’ Club 


In the past, teacher salary campaigns in Chi- 
cago have been perennial and nerve-wracking. 
Fach year near the close of its budget-making 
period, the finance committee of the board of 
education has regularly set aside a day for 
hearings on salary askings. This has been nick- 
named “Field Day” by school folk. Representa- 
tives of the forty to fifty teaching and labor 
organizations within the employ of the school 
board have made earnest but futile pleas for 
their own special groups from ten o’clock in 
the morning until six at night. The close of 
the long day of hectic hearings has left the 
school board members tired and bewildered. As 
a result of the mess of salary requests in 1924, 
the school board asked that next year the Super- 
intendent bring in a salary recommendation of 
his own, correlating the needs of all the various 
groups into one scientific salary schedule. 

This was done. Superintendent McAndrew 
had recently arrived in Chicago. He appointed 
a “Committee of Eighty-three” to collect in- 
formation on all phases of the salary question. 
This committee held many meetings individually 
and with the Superintendent, it gathered statis- 
tics covering a period of years, and, at the con- 
clusion of several months’ labor, it made a final 
report to the Superintendent. From these data 
the Superintendent framed a comprehensive 
salary schedule which he sent to the board of 
education in February, 1925, with his recom- 
mendation for its passage. Following are the 
principal schedules included in it: 





in their news columns, and four of them en- 
dorsed it enthusiastically in their editorial col- 
umns. The Association of Commerce endorsed 
it and urged its passage. On April 27 it was 
adopted by the school board by a vote of eight 
“Aye” and one “Pass.” 

In the week which followed, the mayor made 
his long-delayed appointments of six new 
school board members. One of the old board 
members whose term had not expired had pre- 
viously voted “Aye” in order to be eligible to 
move a reconsideration when the new Board 
came in. At their first meeting they were con- 
fronted with a motion to reconsider the salary 
schedule. The motion carried six to five and 
the schedule was sent to the Finance Committee 
where it has lain dormant ever since, while the 
new Board members study it. All of the new 
Board members have individually expressed 
their belief in the justice of the salary raise, 
but have doubted the financial ability of the 
school system to put it into operation. 

A general survey of the school finances in 
Chicago has thereupon resulted. The Chicago 
Principals’ Club has collected and interpreted 
a mass of significant data bearing on all aspects 
of the school finance situation. The following 
data have been selected from finance articles 
appearing in its monthly publication—The 
Principals’ Club Reporter. 

1. The Need of the New Salary Schedule. 
(A self-explanatory sample _ illustration of 
which is the accompanying graph.) 


TABLE 1. 
Chicago Salary Schedules 
Teachers 
Year of Elementary— Junior High Senior High 

Service New Old New Old New Old 
1 $1500 ($1500) $1800 ($1800) $2000 ($2000) 
2 1550 ( 1625) 1900 ( 2000) 2100 ( 2200) 
3 1600 ( 1750) 2000 ( 2200) 2200 ( 2400) 
4 1800 ( 1875) 2200 ( 2400) 2450 ( 2600) 
5 2000 ( 2000) 2400 ( 2550) 2700 ( 2800) 
6 2 ( 2125) 2700 ( 2700) 3100 ( 3000) 
7 ( 2250) 3000 ( 2850) 3500 ( 3200) 
8 ( 2375) 3300 ( 3000) 3900 ( 3400) 
9 ( 2500) 3700 ( 3150) 4300 ( 3600) 
10 3250 ( 2500) 4100 ( 3300) 4700 ( 3800) 


No one now teaching shall by operation of the new schedule suffer diminution of 
tinue to advance on the old salary schedule, including bonuses, until he reaches 
under the old schedule is less than it would be under the 


ally to the new schedule. 


salary but shall con 
a year in which his salary 
new schedule, at which time he shall pass automatic 


Principals 
Year of Elementary— Junior High Senior High 
Service New Old ew Old New Old 
1 $4000 ($3000) $4250 ($3600) $5000 ($4300) 
2 42%) ( 3200) 4500 ( 3800) 5500 ( 4500) 
8 41K) ( 3400) 4750 ( 4000) 6000 ( 4700) 
{ 470 ( 3600) OO) ( 4200) 6500 ( 4900) 
5 nooo ( 3800) 52m) ( 4400) TOW) ( 5100) 
6 H2m0 ( 4000) 5500 ( 4600) 7500 ( 53800) 
7 5 ( 4200) 5750 ( 4800) T5000 ( 5500) 
g S750 ( 4400) 6000 ( O00) Tw-(2) 3=¢ STOO) 
9 6000 ( 4600) 6250 ( 5200) 
10 6250-—(1) ( 4800) 6500 ( 5400) 


(1) Maximum goes one step farther, to $6,500, for elementary princip: 


teachers, 


ils with schools of ™ or more 


(2) Maximum stops at $7,000 for high school principals with less than 100 teachers 


It was a strange phenomenon for Chicago 
school people to see the Superintendent of 
Schools get in the harness and actually take 
the lead for salary adjustments. A few quota- 
tions from Superintendent McAndrew’s various 
reports to the Board show the sincerity and 
wholeheartedness with which he urged the 
passage of the salary schedule. 

“By law your Board is charged with the duty 
of providing adequate education for the com- 
munity. There is no evidence that your com- 
munity is satisfied with an educational system 
inferior to the best in any American city. It 
seems to me a plain duty to establish by better 
salaries a better system of schools.” 

“Teachers are in no position to bargain for 
prices. There is no competition. The possi- 
bility of increasing one’s income in free com- 
petition is impossible in a public school system. 
It is governmental monopoly.” 


“The Discrimination Against Teaching. We 
have paid carpenters, plasterers, bricklayers, 
repairers, the makers of all kinds of supplies, 
increases of from 110% to 120% in the num- 
ber of dollars which not only covers deprecia- 
tion of money value but gives greater actual 
value than in 1914. The main business of the 
Board is not carpentry, building, nor supplies, 
but teaching. What we have done is to adjust 
the wages of those doing the supplementary 
work. We are now in the position of refusing 
to correct the wages of those who do the essen- 
tial work of the Board. This is offering our 
customers a more expensive barrel while de- 
basing the quality of the flour.” 

Considerable discussion followed the presenta- 
tion of this schedule to the board of education. 
Five leading newspapers played it up favorably 


Graph l. 


sHICAGO ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS' SALARIES 
(Maximum salaries 1914 to 1924) 

Index 
Number s 
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590 . . . . . . . 
1914 6 '15 «6 '16 «6°17 «118 «2419 «'20 «621 «6822 «68feg ote 
Gross Money Salary is the amount of salary—in 
dollars. 

Net Real Salary is the value of the salary in pur- 
chasing power. (Note that no time since 1914, de- 
spite some gross increases, has the net salary equalled 
its 1914 worth. The cumulative loss to each principal 
is over $8,000 for the decade.) 

2. Chicago is not giving its schools adequate 
financial support. 

TABLE 2. 
ILLINOIS COMPARED WITH THE OTHER 
ELEVEN STATES IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
A. Illinois is First in per capita Income. 


State Rank 
ILLINOIS ... Le Geeta ea aewes .sateenee ist 
DE weesdec’s errr e i bb tiveh cahedeas 2nd 
Michigan .... : See's eaeecceexsee Ee 
Nebraska .... ; , 456s aban 4th 
Sn Shadbeesaa ictiete er i . 5th 
South Dakota ee , re cbeceus ee 
OS” rere ins pase te ; io. 
eee 5s ab 6a eed hd 6 ShhC a wee Seana <n: ae 
Minnesota ... Tor ‘s ve rs. 


Wisconsin 
Missouri ...... , tee e eee eeeens “ff 
ee eer re ccesccesccccscceccse SOeh 
Note: Illinois is better able than its neighbors 
support schools adequately—it can afford 
Illinois is the third wealthiest state in the Union. 
(Data from p. 28, “Financial Statistics of Public 
Education in the United States’-—Newcomer. Volume 
VI of the Educational Finance Inquiry.) 
B. Illinvis is Eleventh in per Capita Expenditures 
for Edueation. 


to 


State Rank Amount 
North Dakota. eet — $22.51 
South Dakota. rae . 2nd 19.63 
Minnesota ... ed .. 8rd 17.67 
Indiana .. (ceva. CD 17.16 
So .. 8th 16.83 
Nebraska .. 6th 16.05 
Kansas .. : . Tth 14.89 
Michigan — 14.57 
Ohio... j 1+ 12.44 
Wisconsin re. 12.12 
ILLINOIS .. llth 11.48 
ED Stas cso de ces eco kadkhs then 12th 9.02 


Note: Illinois burdens itself less than any other 
state in the Middle West, except Missouri, in support 
of its schools. 

(Data from p. 25, ibid.) 

C. Illinois is Second in per capita Expenditures on 
Highways. 


State Rank Per Cent 
Wisconsin . saan? ae 29.6 
ILLINOIS ‘ . 2nd 24.1 
eee ee emia! See 23.8 
Minnesota .. say 4th 23.7 
North Dakota 5th 20.6 
Indiana ... is . 6th 17.0 
South Dakota 7th 16.2 
Missouri er 8th 15.6 
Kansas . 9th 15.2 
Michigan .. 10th 14.6 
Nebraska . . llth 11.0 
Se asia es rere . 12th 9.9 

Note: Judging by the reversed rank shown in 


Tables 2 and 3, it might almost seem that Illinois is 
more concerned with roads than schools. 

Since these figures were compiled, Illinois has voted 
the $100,000,000 road bond proposition. 

(Data from p. 16, ibid.) 

I) Illinois is Kighth in Efficiency of its Schools 


State Rank 
Iowa ... 1st 
Michigan . 2nd 
GO v0:4%< 3rd 
North Dakota 4th 
Indiana . 5th 
Minnesota 6th 
Nebraska 7th 
ILLINOIS 8th 
eee 9th 
South Dakota 10th 
Wisconsin . llth 


BEAOOUEE ba ctscces ; wean wae : 

Note: It is to Illinois’ credit, that despite the fact 
that it ranks 11th in financial support of its schools, 
it ranks Sth in efficiency of its schools. 

tut is &th high enough? 

Illinois ranks only 24th in efficiency among the 48 
states and the District of Columbia. 

(The efficiency index is based on ten criteria, such 
as (1) per cent of population of school age actually 
attending. (2) holding power, i. e., how well the 
schools hold the children through the upper grades 
and high school, ete., etc.) 

(Data from p. 47 of “An Index Number for State 
School Systems,” by L. P. Ayres—a Russell Sage 
Foundation publication.) 

TABLE 3. 
CHICAGO COMPARED .WITH FIFTEEN OTHER 
CITIES OF ITS CLASS 
(All cities in U.S. with 400,000 population or more are 
listed.) 
A. Per Pupil Expenditures on Instruction. 
é Per Pupil 


City Cost 
Buffalo, N. Y.. . $96.34 
Newark, N. J... . 88.46 
Los Angeles, Cal 88.41 
Detroit, Mich.... 86.33 
New York, N. Y.. 82.14 
Cincinnati, Ohio.. 80.79 
Cleveland, Ohio... 79.22 
Pittsburgh, Pa..... 78.45 
Weshington, D. C.. 78.21 
San Francisco, Cal 7715 
Boston, Mass....... 75.62 
Milwaukee, Wis... ‘ ; . 75.06 
6 ol" "ee ‘ Te . 71.86 
Philadelphia, Pa. 7 .- 68.91 


St. Louis, Mo... : . 68.10 
Baltimore, Md... i 


pT POOP OTR TERTTCTUCT TILE OTe eT $79.67 

Note: Chicago is much below the average. 

(Data on per pupil costs are taken from ‘Per Capita 
Costs in City Schools, 1923-24,” March, 1925. Statis- 
tical Circular No. 4, U. S. Bureau of Education, except 
that the New York data are taken from its own an- 
nual report, and the Cleveland, Cincinnati and Detroit 
data are taken from the January-March, 1924, Re 
search Bulletin of the N. BE. A.) 

B. Per Capita (population) Expenditures on 
Education. 
Per Capita 


City Cost 
Boston, Mass... $16.18 
New York, N. Y. 15.98 
Newark, N. J.... 15.66 
Cleveland, Ohio... ‘ . 15.05 
Cincinnati, Ohio.. . 14.66 
Los Angeles, Cal. ; 14.68 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 13.79 
Bega, NM. Zevcss ; : . 13.52 
Detroit, Mich... . 12.75 
Washington, D. C 12.40 
Milwaukee, Wis . 12.08 
» tl *:)) ee ; 11.66 
Philadelphia. Pa.. 10.50 
St. Louis, Mo.. 9.84 
San Francisco, Cal 8.81 
Baltimore, Md.... ‘ ~~ 8.44 

eee ee ere Te $12.87 


Note: If Chicago spent as much per capita on edu 
cation as New York, there would be about $13,000,000 
more money spent annually. 

If Chicago spent as much per capita as the average 
of these cities. there would be about $3,500,000 more 
money spent annually. 


(Concluded on Page 93) 
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Clow is Moving Into the 
World’s Largest Plumbing Plant 
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URING the month of December, 

James B. Clow & Sons moves 

into its commodious new quarters at 

Lake, Talman and Fulton Streets, 

Chicago—the largest plumbing plant 
in the world. 


Three large buildings, modern and 
roomy have been specially fitted for 
the efficient carrying on of Clow’s 
plumbing business. The total length 
of the entire plant is 724 feet—width 
is 147 feet—total ground floor space 
is over 80,000 square feet. 
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Storage and shipping facilities are be- 
yond parallel. For example, the ca- 
pacity of the new steel and wrought 
iron pipe warehouse is 3500 tons. 
The switch track accommodates ten 
cars. And,twelve trucks can be loaded 
simultaneously. 


With these, and the many other facil- 
ities that the new plant affords, the 
Clow organization hopes to make 
even better the service which hasbeen 
synonymous with the name Clow for 
the past forty-eight years. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago 
After Jan. 1st, direct mail to P. O. Box N. N. 


PREFERRED FOR EXACTING PLUMBING SINCE 1878 
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~ Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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A SHADE IS ONLY AS GOOD AS ITS ROLLER 











Her nerve-energy is 
too precious to squander on 
balky window shades 


STRUGGLE with a window shade before a 
A roomful of youngsters is a serious matter. 
The time to prevent it is when the shade con- 
tracts are being let. The way to prevent it is to 
write in the contract, “All shades to be mounted 
on Hartshorn Rollers.” 


By far the greater number of window shades 
in use today are mounted on Hartshorn Rol- 
lers. Sixty years ago Stewart Hartshorn’s in- 
vention made possible the modern window shade. 
His principle was the right one—as applied in the 
modern Hartshorn Roller today it assures the 


smooth, quiet glide that you desire. 


Don’t take “just as good”’ substitutes for the 
Hartshorn Roller. And specify Hartshorn Shade 
Cloths, too. ‘They are correct for the school 
room in every detail. Hartshorn’s Oswego 
Tinted Cambric mounted on Hartshorn Roller 
with No. 86 or No. 87 double brackets is an 


ideal combination for school-room use. 


WRITE FOR NAME of dealer through whom 
you may secure Hartshorn shade products and for 
amples of colors: Sage, Linen, Putty, Dust, Dill, 
in Tinted Cambric especially adapt. d for school use. 
They have been approve d by « ompetent chemists. 






gs PRODUCTS 
ROLLE hee, conan Gagnene 





STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 

















TRAIGHT as an arrow an Anchor Fence 

will stand—year after year. No loose 

nor uprooted posts. No posts out of align- 
ment. 


For Anchor fence posts are drive-anchored 
—held in the ground as a tree is held by its 
roots. Their steel anchors, driven deep into 
the soil, have a tremendous “grip.” Even a 
force strong enough to bend or break a post 
itself will not disturb the anchors in the 
least. 


This feature of Anchor construction; the 
use of U-bar posts, with their exceptional 
strength; and a chain link fabric of rust- 
resisting copper-steel wire, Galvanized After 
Weaving; all go to make up a fence which 
will give years of service with very little or 
no maintenance expense. 


Complete information regarding Anchor 
Fences and their enduring construction will 
be furnished gladly and promptly by the 
nearest Anchor office or sales agent. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
50 Church Street New York, N. Y. 


Baltimore, Md Cleveland, Ohio Mineola, L. I., N. Y 
Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, I) Harrisburg, Pa - Pittsburgh, Pa 
Cincinnati, Ohio Hartford, Conn St. Louis, Mo 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


Sales Agents in Other Cities 
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Cleveland, Ohio 








THE TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO. 
1228-1270 W. 70th St. 


Warehouses in Principal Cities 





product. 


surface. 


tion. 


schools. 


Yes, I'd like to have a copy of your new 56 page book. 
ested in the items checked below: 


[] Toconamel, gloss wall enamel 


! 
| 
i 
i 
| ] Tecotone, flat wall finish 
| 
i 
i 
J 


Name. 
School 


City.. 


This Free Book 
Will Help You! | 


HIS new 56 page book contains an alphabetical list 
of Surfaces, such as you have in School Buildings. 
After the name of each surface you will find the name of 
the best protective coating to use, together with the page 
number where facts are printed about this particular 


Another way to find the proper coating for protecting and 
decorating the surface you have in mind is to leaf 
through the book until you see an illustration of a similar 
Beside this picture you will find a description 
of the best product to use. 


This new book is a very handy one to keep on file. 
will be sent to you upon request without charge or obliga- 
We sell Paints, Enamels, Varnishes, Roof Cements 
and Cleaning Compounds direct to public and private 


ewer wFeeeee e222 @2@02@ GCG e222 86 © - 


The Tropical Paint & Oil Co., 
1228-1270 W. 70th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


A copy | 


I am also inter- 


[] Tropical Cleaner, for general cleaning 


| Floorkote, for cement floors 





Title 


State 
11-25 








Concluded from Page 90) 

(Data on per capita costs are taken from “Financial 
Statistics of Cities, 1922,” Table 7, pages 200-300, U. S. 
Lureau of the Census.) 

3. The New Salary Schedule can be financed 
by a tax levy increase. Chicago is under- 
burdened, but the schools are in dire financial 
straits because there is a maximum levy rate 
(already reached) beyond which the Board may 
not levy unless a referendum authorizes a 
higher rate, and, coupled with that fact, there 
is so low an assessment rate on Chicago prop- 
erty that even the maximum levy will not raise 
sufficient funds to run the schools. 

The school board must secure a tax levy in- 
crease under the referendum clause of the Otis 
school law. The tax levy increase is absolutely 
necessary if the schools are to continue to run. 
This is true whether the new salary schedule 
is granted or not. Chicago is growing. The 
population has now reached the 3,000,000 mark. 
Eighteen thousand more children enter school 
every year. “Seventy-five more children en- 
rolled in school since yesterday,” has been the 
daily average for the past ten years. Present 
revenues are inadequate for the increasing 
school costs. 

Under the Otis law the educational fund tax 
levy may be increased from $1.92 per $100 of 
assessed valuation to $2.92, if the voters 
authorize it. Most Illinois cities have secured 
this extra dollar long since. Chicago may vote 
on this next April. 

4. The alternative to a tax levy increase is 
a raise in property assessments. This seems 
unfeasible. Experience has shown that if the 
teachers’ salary increase is put off until the 
assessments are raised to a scale adequate to 
finance the schools, ere that happens the entire 
present teaching force will long since have 
passed beyond. In fact, one of the present 
members of the Cook County Board of Assess- 
ors rode into office at the last election on the 
platform promise of keeping assessments low. 
Furthermore, many people question the wisdom 
of that method as against a levy increase. If 
assessments are raised in order to permit ade- 
quate tax funds for the schools, it also auto- 
matically permits an increase in funds for the 
city, county, state and nation, for park boards, 
for forest preserves, for sanitary districts, for 
library and for the rest of the thirty-eight tax- 


ing bodies, even though many or all of them 
may not need additional funds. A tax levy rate 
increase for the schools, on the other hand, 
increases the funds for the schools only, a rela- 
tively small burden. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that 
one of the most unique features of this salary 
campaign is that the teachers have been reputed 
to be opposed to the schedule. In fact, the Chi- 
cago newspapers under date of September 5, 
carried a story about a delegation, which, pur- 
porting to represent 11,000 Chicago teachers, 
visited the mayor and made a protest against 
the adoption of the Superintendent’s salary 
schedule. The delegation was headed by the 
Business Agent of one of the teachers’ organi- 
zations. In an effort to determine whether the 
teachers actually were opposed to the schedule, 
the president of the Principals’ Club decided to 
conduct a city-wide secret poll of all teachers. 
This was done on September 24th. 

No poll could have been fairer. The utmost 
secrecy was maintained in the ballotting. The 
results were as follows: 


RESULTS OF THE CITY-WIDE POLL OF 
TEACHERS 


235 elementary schools 
17 senior high schools 
5 junior high schools 


Number of Teachers Per cent of Teachers 


For Against For Against 

3310 2887 IB% 47% 
940 222 81% 19% 
102 16 86% 14% 


Eleven per cent of the elementary, three per 
cent of the junior high, and eight per cent of 
the senior high school teachers did not vote. 

These figures show that anyone who purports 
to be speaking for the Chicago teachers does not 
speak in their behalf if he or she argues against 
Superintendent McAndrew’s salary schedule. 
Even among the elementary teachers, where the 
vote was closest, such person would be repre- 
senting the wishes of a minority only. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


Mr. Q. L. Garrett has been elected presi- 
dent of the board of education at Waycross, 
Ga., succeeding J. W. Bennett. Mr. Garrett 


came to the city as principal of the high school, 
which position he held for three years, resign- 


ing at that time to enter the law school. Mr. 
Bennett, the retiring official, was a member of 
the board for 23 years and still retains his mem- 
bership in that body. His long experience and 
business ability have made his counsel and 
assistance very valuable in the successful opera- 
tion of the school system. 


Mr. Bert A. Reed, newly elected member 
of the school board at Coeur d’Alene, Ida., has 
been elected as president for the ensuing year. 

-Mr. H. H. Braden, formerly on the faculty 
of the Sandpoint, Ida., high school, has been 
appointed secretary of thee board of trustees, 
succeeding W. S. Finney resigned. Mr. Allen 
P. Asher has been elected to the board to suc- 
ceed himself, and Mr. Karl D. Greef has been 
elected to succeed Dr. J. H. Phinney. 


Col. W. H. Connor has been elected to fill 
the vacancy on the board of education at Griffin, 
Ga. The officers of the board are Mr. L. P. 
Goodrich, president, and Mr. E. P. Bridges, 
treasurer. 

Mrs. T. D. Hall is the first woman to be 
elected to the school board at Alexandria, Ind. 
Mrs. Hall is at present serving as president of 
that body. 


Mr. Arthur E. Eggert, deputy commissioner 
of education of St. Paul, since 1920, has re- 
signed to become city purchasing agent. Mr. 
Eggert has been succeeded by Mr. G. L. 
Springer. 

Announcement has been made of the death 
of Dr. O. J. Johnson, formerly assistant direc- 
tor of research of the St. Paul city schools. Dr. 
Johnson’s researches added many additional 
proofs of the fact that the rate of a child’s 
mental growth is not always in agreement with 
his increase in age. Intensely interested in the 
problems of child guidance, he sought an ad- 
justment of the pupil’s work that would both 
prevent discouragement and inspire greater 
effort. He was intensely interested in the de- 
velopment of the means of determining a child’s 
best placement in school, and under his direc- 
tion, a plan was inaugurated for providing 
classes for gifted pupils in order that they 
might pursue an enriched course of study. : 
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SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 
(Continued from Page 89) 

Derry Township School District, in Penn- 
sylvania, occupied its new high school building 
this fall. The school represents a complete 
consolidation of all the schools of the township, 
and was presented by Mr. M. S. Hershey, the 
chocolate manufacturer. It is completely 
equipped for modern school purposes, including 
an auditorium and 4 cafeteria. 

—The new school at Sodus, N. Y., erected at 
a cost of $225,000, was opened for use on Sep- 
tember 14th. 

Olean, N. Y. Propositions to enlarge and 
improve the schools at Olean were carried by 
large majorities at a recent election. The prop- 
ositions called for the issuance of bonds for 
$195,000, of which $145,000 is for the enlarge- 
ment of the site for school No. 7 and the con- 
struction of a twelve-room addition to the board, 
and $50,000 for the erection of a unit housing 
four classrooms and a combination physical 
training room and assembly hall. 

Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., on September 
15th, approved the expenditure of $325,000 for 
a new school building. 

—The Hughes School at Utica, N. Y., was 
opened on September 9th. Erected at a cost 
of $665,000, the new structure will accommodate 
1,320 pupils. 

—An additional appropriation of $50,000 for 
a new high school at Baldwin, N. Y., has been 
unanimously voted by the taxpayers. The 
building is being erected at a cost of $500,000 
on a site which cost $34,750. 

A high school building was récently occu- 
pied at Granville, O. The building is of fireproof 
construction throughout, with Groveport wire, 
cut, variegated colored brick and Indiana lime- 
stone trimming. The building is three stories 
high, with a sub-basement, and contains eleven 
classrooms, two science laboratories, two rest 
rooms, three office rooms, a cafeteria and 
kitchen, home economics room auditorium, 
gymnasium, and study hall. 

The building was planned and erected under 
the supervision of the Frank L. Packard Co., of 
Columbus, O., and the construction work was 
done by the S. J. Isabell Company. 


Afco-Stewart Fences are built for 
permanence—have in them all the 
elements that make for long life and 
And its cost is little, 
if any, higher than that of fencing 
far less durable, far less complete in 
the protection it gives. 


Write for Catalog on the 


The Stewart Iron Works Company 


(Incorporated) 


420 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 


A school fence is a part of a permanent plant, why not select 
it with the same care that is given to the other equipment? 


be—a serious problem. 


experience. 


Agents and Representatives in all Principal Cities 


A recent 
schools just completed in New York City, and 
others now in course of construction, are de- 


statement alleging that new 


fective in construction has been termed un- 
founded criticism, made without the authority 
of the school building department. It is declared 
that to visit numerous schools and to report 
all kinds of faults and weaknesses in construc- 
tion, without giving the names or standing of 
the men responsible for the reports, is a cheap 
kind of propaganda. 

Architect William H. Gompert, of the school 
building department, has offered to prove that 
the criticisms are unfounded by taking an un- 
biased committee of building experts on a tour 
of inspection of the schools. As Mr. Gompert 
states, the concerns whose reputations have been 
impugned are so numerous and representative 
that the attack places in question the integrity 
of the entire building industry in New York 
City. 

Columbus, Ga. A new high school is in 
course of construction and will be completed 
ready for use by the fall of 1926. The building 
was planned and erected by Architects Starrett 
& Van Vleck, New York City,.and cost for 
building, site, and equipment a total of $400,000. 
A one-story school for negro pupils has been 
completed and occupied. 

The board of education recently appointed a 
special committee to make a survey of the 
physical properties of the schools, and to work 
out a five-year program for buildings and 
extensions. 

Carterville, Ill. A playroom or small gym- 
nasium has been erected. The building is 34 
feet by 17 feet and offers a comfortable place 
to play in bad weather. 

Buffalo, N. Y., has voted $215,000 for a 
new school for crippled children. Buffalo is one 
of nine cities in the state making provision for 
the education of crippled children. It is reported 
that since March, 1924, fifty boys and girls 
handicapped by physical defects, have received 
training in school subjects ranging from kinder- 
garten to high school. ‘ 

Literally tracking an opinion from the state 
fire marshal that school auditoriums should be 
constructed on the ground floor with no base- 


The selection of a school fence is—or should 
The Stewart-Afco 
fence line affords a range of choice in styles 
and construction—adapted for school yards, 
playgrounds or athletic fields. 
Engineers are always ready to give school 
authorities the benefit of their comprehensive 


Wrought Iron or Chain Link 
Fences, or ask that our nearest representative call upon you. 


American Fence Construction Co. 


(Incorporated) 


128 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ments underneath them, city fire officials of San 
Antonio, Texas, in conference recently, decided 
that the board of education may not build the 
auditorium of the South Side Junior School over 
the cafeteria. 

The controversy over the South Side Junior 
School building arose when city fire officials 
learned that the school board was contemplating 
building the new junior school with an audi- 
torium over the cafeteria. The building will cost 
about $250,000, and will provide for about 1,000 
pupils. 

The action on the part of the city fire officials 
was taken after City Attorney Joseph Ryan said 
that the matter of how the auditorium of the 
new school shall be built was one to be decided 
by fire officials. Previously it had been referred 
to him, and he declined to give an opinion. 
However, he advised Police Commissioner Phil 
Wright of correspondence received from the 
state fire marshal. This opinion said in part: 

“The auditorium hazard in public schools is 
one which is causing my department serious 
worry, and we recommend that where an audi- 
torium is used it should be on the ground floor 
with sufficient exits to empty the building rap- 
idly in case of fire, and no basement should be 
permitted under the same.” 

—Berwypn, Ill. A new eight-room grade school 
has been completed and occupied. The building 


‘is intended for pupils of the seventh and eighth 


grades and the work is organized on the de- 
partmental plan. It is entirely fireproof and is 
equipped with the most modern systems of heat- 
ing, ventilation and sanitation. 

In addition to the opening of this new build- 
ing, all existing buildings were painted and 
thoroughly renovated during the summer 
vacation. 

San Francisco, Calif. The school board has 
adopted a policy in school architecture, under 
which the remaining units of the $12,000,000 
rehabilitation program will be constructed. 
According to the San Francisco Chronicle, 
“Architect John Reid, Jr., has been instructed 
to aim at a composite architectural plan for 
future buildings which will combine the best 
features of designated buildings. All buildings 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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For every phase 
of art instruction 
there is the proper 
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The endeavor is therefore twofold. 
ing as possible with his schoolmates of sound vision, the child whose 
Second, to preserve to those children whose 
vision is normal this precious asset, through hygienic school condi- 
tions such as adequate light and pure air. 


eyesight is defective. 


line 









tecting children’s sight. 


A vital part of sight conservation concerns the blackboard work 
which takes up so much of the pupil’s time. Especially during the win- 
ter months, with shorter days and a greater amount of work under 
artificial light, those crayons which make the clearest marks cause 
the smallest strain on the eyes—particularly for the child in the back 
seat. 

For this reason GOLD MEDAL Blackboard Crayons and Lecturers’ 
Chalks are to be preferred, because of their bright color and distinct 
the result of the use of purest ingredients and the utmost care 
in making. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co 


New York, N.Y. 


41 East 424 Street 
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It is realized that deficient eyesight 
is a severe handicap in the child’s efforts towards education. 


First, to place on as equal a foot- 
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Continued from Page 94) 
will in the future be located in quiet academic 
neighborhoods.” 

—Merits of the financial and building pro- 
grams of the Indianapolis public schools, look- 
ing to the complete rehabilitation of the school 
plant, were recently outlined by Mr. Charles R. 
Yoke, president of the school board, in a speech 
before the employees of a local industry. Mr. 
Yoke told how a policy was adopted a year ago 
for setting up coordinating financial and build- 
ing programs for the city schools, to overcome 
the unfavorable situation in school buildings, 
accommodations and financial affairs. The 
financial program will include the adoption of a 
budget and an improvement of the method of 
handling finances. 

The Summit school, near Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has been erected with the aid of funds 
provided by the Rosenwald Fund. 

Springfield, Mass. Repeated complaints of 
delay and extravagance in the building of 
schoolhouses have resulted in a plan of regula 
tion, giving the school board complete control 
of, and responsibility for, all school construc 
tion. The plan is being supported by school 
board members and by members of the city gov- 
ernment and is looked upon favorably by the 
citizens. It was pointed out that in one instance, 
a new building had been held up from March 
until October, because the mayor had failed to 
give his approval promptly. 

—Chicago, Ill. A step toward the relief of 
the classr« hortage in the public schools has 
been indicated in a recent report on building 
progress, issued by John E. Byrnes, business 
manager of the board of education. The report 
was compiled by John C. Christensen, head of 
the bureau of architecture, and shows that five 
new buildings have been completed since Sep 
tember Ist, with 22 more in progress in different 
parts of the city. A total of 26 new schools 
have been completed during the year, with a 
total seating capacity of 20,930. 

Contracts have been let for three more build 
ings, the John D. Shoop, the Sullivan and an 
unnamed elementary school. Bids have also 
been received for the erection of two senior 
high schools, the Calumet and the Fenger. More 
elaborate than either of these schools will be 
the Roosevelt combination junior and senior 
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high school building, for which bids will be 
received in December. Plans are also in progress 
for two other junior high schools, to be erected 
in 1926. Among the new elementary schools to 
be completed before the close of 1925 are the 
Cook, the O’Keeffe, the Edwards, and the 
Ruggles. 

The summary report includes thirty buildings, 
covering both complete structures and additions 
to buildings. 

—Cleveland, O. As a preliminary to the float- 
ing of a bond issue, the school board has adopted 
standard building plans which are expected to 
reduce by $50,000 the cost of each new elemen- 
tary school. The plans represent nearly three 
years of work on the part of Mr. George M. 
Hopkinson, school architect, and Mr. W. R. Me 
Cornack, his predecessor. 

The plans call for buildings of either two o1 
three stories, but the two-story buildings may 
be expanded to three stories when the enroll- 
ment demands more space. It is estimated that 
architects’ costs, salaries of draftsmen and other 
incidentals may be saved. 

While the buildings erected under this plan 
will be identical in dimensions and.in interior 
arrangements, each will have varying exterior 
ornamental effects. The buildings will be T 
shaped, with the stem of the T housing an 
auditorium on the first floor, and a gymnasium 
on the second. There will be no basement aside 
from the space reserved for the heating plant. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has 
authorized a temporary loan of $800,000 from 
the proceeds of a bond issue for the construction 
of the Washington and Jefferson high schools. 
It is expected that the total amount of the 
money for the construction of the two high 
schools will not be needed at once, and that the 
$233,267 left of the bond issue will be sufficient 
to carry on the work until the final tax settle- 
ment is made. 

Louisville, Ky. The school board has 
adopted ordinances authorizing the citizens to 
vote on a $5,000,000 bond issue for the improve 
ment of the city schools. 

The need of additional schoo] accommodations 
is supported by actual figures submitted by 
Supt. B. W. Hartley. With an increased city 
population of thirty per cent, the schools have 
had an increase of 39 per cent in enrollment, 








within a period of ten or twelve years. The 
high school enrollment has had the largest in- 
crease, the figures being a 97 per cent increase 
in high school attendance. It is further pointed 
out that a considerable number of the school 
buildings are over sixty years old, and more 
than twenty are over fifty years old, while 110 
portables are necessary to accommodate the 
overflow enrollment. In addition, thirty-eight 
basement rooms are in use, making a total of 
5,000 children housed in unsuitable rooms. 

The one-room school building in Indiana is 
fast disappearing, according to members of the 
state board of education. Consolidated schools 
have gradually taken the places of the one, two, 
and three-room schools. As rapidly as money is 
available, large and modern buildings have been 
constructed in every part of.the state. At the 
present time there are slightly more than 4,000 
of these one-room schools in the state. 

Knoxville, Tenn. Mr. William B. Ittner, of 
St. Louis, Mo., has been named as supervising 
architect for the school building program to be 
carried out by the school board. Three local 
firms, Graf & Sons, Barber & McMurray, and 
Baumann & Son, were also named to carry out 
the first phase of the construction work. 

Milwaukee, Wis. A financial statement ex- 
plaining the needs of the city schools, the 
reasons for requests in the budget, and causes 
for the increase in costs, has been issued by the 
school board. Discussing the request for 
$2,100,000 for school buildings and sites, the 
statement includes figures showing that within 
$100,000 of the $2,341,790 available in Septem- 
ber, 1925, is covered by work now under way 
or to be begun this year. Additional buildings 
will be begun with funds provided for 1926 
aggregate $2,190,000. In addition to this, 
buildings amounting to $1,000,000 are urgently 
needed. 

A list of contracts outstanding, amounting to 
$830,609, is presented, with sites now under 
condemnation amounting to $247,000. Three 
new buildings will be begun before the end of 
the present year. 

The existing shortage of seats is fixed at 
6,100, with 1,300 in the high schools. The school 
housing problem, it is pointed out, is increased 
by the annexed territory, as such territory is 
usually deficient in school accommodations. 
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With the advantages of a highly 
specialized Sales organization of 
national scope and a modern 
factory most efficiently equipped 
for manufacturing Steel Lockers 
and Cabinets exclusively, we are 
fully prepared to render unex- 
celled service on your require- 
ments. 


Getting the best out of a school building—in convenience, appear- 
ance, security and durability—is largely a matter of putting the 
This explains the selection of Durabilt Steel Lockers 
for so many of the finest schools throughout the country. 


best into it. 


Highest quality materials and workmanship, together with correct 
design and efficient manufacturing processes, have established an 
enviable reputation for Durabilt Steel Lockers. 


















teel Lockers | 





Left to right: Community High 
School, Staunton, Il.; Township 
High School, Streator, Ill.; Ho- 
ratio G. Bent School, Blooming- 
ton, IIl. 

Lower: Second floor corridor, 
Township High School, Streator, 
Ill 


A. L. Pillsbury & Associates, Architects. 


To maintain this reputation is a worthy task and it can be depended 
on that we will always send from our factory quality lockers in 
keeping with the name that recommends them. 


Upon request we will gladly send complete information, prices and 
a copy of locker folder No. 5011. 
representative or write us direct at Aurora. 


Please phone our nearest Sales 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO., 400 Arnold Ave., Aurora, Ill. 


“No Better Built Than Durabilt” 


The increase in the school maintenance fund 
of 185 per cent is given as 112 per cent for 
higher costs, 70 per cent for expansion, and 
three per cent for added activities, summer and 
night schools. Fuel cost has increased 75 per 
cent, janitorial costs 95 per cent, and teachers’ 
salaries 119 per cent. 

—Spring City, Pa. The defeat of the school 
board’s plan to borrow $99,000 for the erection 
of a high school building has left the city school 
system in a serious position. The borough is 
badly in need of more school facilities and has 
a site for a new building which cannot be used. 

—Chillicothe, O. An $800,000 bond issue and 
school building program for the city schools has 
been approved by the local chamber of com 
merce. 

The $35,000 bond issue of the Watson 
Chapel (Ark.) school district has been sold. The 
proceeds of the bond issue will be used in the 
construction of the Watson Chapel community 
school. 

Logan, Utah. A bond issue of $100,000 for 
high school accommodations met with defeat at 
a recent bond issue election. 

Fort Worth, Tex. One new school, and ad- 
ditions to two further buildings will be provided 
with funds obtained from a_ $2,000,000 bond 
issue voted in June last. The new buildings will 
be completed ready for use in the fall of 1926. 

~Detroit, Mich. An audit of the books of the 
Greenfield school district, which was annexed to 
Detroit last spring, has been begun as the result 
of charges made by Dr. John S. Hall, member 
of the Detroit school board. 

Dr. Hall, in his complaint, charged that the 
residents of the district comprising four fam- 
ilies with seven voters, formed a schoo] board 
among themselves, elected officers, and voted a 
bond issue of $200,000 for the purchase of the 
site and the construction of the school. Two 
bond issues were authorized, according to the 
records, the first for $175,000, and the second 
for $10,000. 

New York. N. Y. The school board has 
approved plans for the construction of two of 
the new standard J type of schools. School No 
208, Brooklyn, will be the first three-story school 
building of the type to be erected, while School 
No. 203 will be a four-story building. Th: 
former schoo] will be a fourteen-room building 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 


Remember the Name—It Signifies Locker Satisfaction 











and will cost $300,000. The latter will be a 
21-room building and will cost $365,000. 

Detroit, Mich. The immediate erection of 
three new schools and the discontinuance of 
further retrenchment in the school building pro- 
gram have been made possible through a legal 
opinion of the corporation counsel, making 
available an additional fund of $1,250,000. The 
opinion was given upon request of the board of 
education as to the amount of money available 
in the appropriations for new buildings, and 
was prompted by the discovery of an error in 
the budget. 

Waycross, Ga. Two new schools will be 
completed late in December. Both buildings 
are being erected from the same plan. 

Topeka, Kans. The citizens recently voted 
on a proposition calling for the issuance of 
$900,000 in bonds for the construction of school 
buildings. 

Youngville, Pa. The citizens voted on a 
proposition to issue $30,000 in bonds for the 
erection of a school to replace a_ building 
destroyed by fire. 

A new high school being planned for Ozone 
Park, New York City, has been named the John 
Adams high school. 

Prospect Park N. J. The voters have been 
asked to approve the erection of an addition to 
the school building, at an estimated cost of 
$78,000. 

Erie, Pa. The school board has undertaken 
the purchase of four school sites in outlying 
districts to care for the school needs ten years 
hence. 

Middletown, O. The voters have _ been 
asked to approve a $200,000 bond issue for the 
erection of a new school. 

A new high school was dedicated with 
appropriate exercises at Gloucester, O., on 
November 20th. 

Glencoe, Ill. Plans have been completed 
and a site secured for the new school to be 
erected in the near future. The new building 
will relieve the present congestion and take 
care of future increases in enrollment. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The new $1,200,000 
Shortridge high school will be erected on a site 
which the board has selected at the intersection 
of two streets. 


—Pleasant Mound, Tex. The school district 
will vote on a bond issue of $20,000 for the erec 
tion of a new school. 
_-——-Childress, Tex. Bids have been received 
for a new high school to cost approximately 
$135,000 at completion. The contract for the 
building was awarded at the price of $107,488 

Dallas, Tex. The East Dallas high school, 
the largest school of its kind in the city, will be 
erected early next year. The school will accom 
modate 3,000 students and will be erected from 
plans prepared by Architects DeWitt and 
Lemmon. 

Fort Worth, Tex. The school board has 
adopted a junior high school building program 
involving the erection of four buildings, to cost 
a iittle less than a million dollars. Work on the 
buildings will start about January 15th and will 
be completed by the following September. 

—Bartlesville, Okla. Construction work has 
started on a new high school. Work on the 
building has been somewhat delayed by a strike 
of the carpenter force but this has now heen 
overcome. 

—Little Rock, Ark. A contract has been 
awarded for the erection of a new high schoo! 
to cost $60,722. The building wil be erected 
on the site of a former building which had been 
destroyed by fire. 

San Francisco, Calif. A school building 
program, consisting of additions to five build 
ings, and costing about $1,000,000, will be placed 
in operation shortly. 

Springfield, Mass. The school board has 
recommended the erection of a new school to 
cost $120,000, and the building of additions to 
two schools, the total expenditure to 
$295,000. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. Following a survey 
made by H. C. Lewis, superintendent of build 
ings and grounds, the school board has been 
asked to increase the total amount of insurance 
carried from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. It is the 
opinion of the building superintendent that th« 
former amount was not sufficient to cover the 
replacement value of the buildings at the pres 
ent time. 
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SSOHEN your teachers put their message of Christmas good cheer on the board, 
of course they should use “Old Faithful” chalks. With any good panto- 


graph, teachers can easily enough outline old Santa - and then comes the fun of 





er | 
a — a 
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a 


giving him his holiday dress. Touches with ‘Old Faithful” holly green, Christmas 
red and Waltham white chalks, make the colorful, picturesque figure fairly spring 


with a jingle of bells from the blackboard land of nowhere. And his message of 
good cheer to the children is, as always, “Merry Christmas, God Bless You.” 
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d In ways like this Christmas brings color and beauty into an otherwise bleak 
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season of the year. The movement to put “Art Into Everyday Life” is striving to 
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do the same for an all too bleak world. The American Crayon Company, through its 


1 various “Old Faithful’’ products and through its American Art Aid Department is 
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Striving to help your teachers and your art department put more art and beauty into 
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everyday life, all the year around. It is therefore with deeper significance than ever 


——s 


that this company again wishes you and your schools: 


eA ‘Very °Merry Chris tmas 


} 4 kind which will Cast from one end of the year 
to the other , 
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LECTRIG TIME 
PROGRAM GLOCK 


SYST 


LANDIS ENG. AND MANFG. CO. 
WAYNESBORO, PA., U. S. A. 


Recommended by educational experts as 
indispensable to the orderly and systematic 
| } administration of schools. 
| sures uniformity and makes for efficiency. 
| It is safe to say no investment is correspond- 
ingly more valuable to an educational insti- 
an up-to-date clock and program 


Saves time, in- 
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SCHOOL FINANCE 
AND TAXATION 


CAN NORRISTOWN AFFORD MORE? 


the 
has 





of 
by 
Supt. H. O. Dietrich, in which he answers the 


finance situation 
been completed 


school 
just 


A survey 
Norristown, 


on 
Pa., 
question whether Norristown is spending as 
much for education as it should. 

Mr. Dietrich contends that the community 
needs a domestic science department and a vo 
cational school, and that the financial support 
accorded is wholly inadequate. He strikes at 
the basic weakness of the financial system and 
says: “When we seriously ask ourselves why 
we do not remedy educational defects, we are 
forced to admit that it is lack of sufficient school 
revenue. The reason our revenue is inadequate 
is because we are tinkering with a worn-out 
and irremediably defective machine. It cannot 
be patched; it must be rooted out and planted 


anew The criterion of ability has changed 
from property to produce, yield, earnings, 
profits, income and so on, and the sooner we 
realize that, the better for all concerned. The 
general property tax has been abandoned in 
every nation except the United States, and has 


of states in 
tax known 


number 
worst 


been modified greatly in a 
the United States. It is 
today in the civilized world.” 

He makes comparisons with VPennsylvania 
cities of similar size, including York, McKees 
port, New Castle, Williamsport, Easton, Hazle 
ton, and shows that Norristown has a per capita 
school revenue of $10.26 per pupil revenue of 
$65.20 which is considerably lower than that of 
the cities The $76.51. In 
a comparative tatement on property 


tne 


named verage i 


values, 


Mr. Dietrich also demonstrates that Norristown 
maintains the lowest tax rate for school pur 
poses. 

The weakness of the system of taxation is 
perhaps best described in the following para 


graph “Property assessed at a rate often 
The assessor is 
fear he will lose 


that he is responsible 


suitable to assessor and owner. 
afraid to raise assessments for 
his appointment 


He fee] 


to the people who elect him; therefore, pursues 
the course which will insure his election. 
The local assessor system is antiquated and 
cumbersome. Our local method of assessment is 
absurd.” 

Mr. Dietrich concludes his study with the fol 
lowing observation: “I feel that this study has 
given convincing facts concerning existing con 


best 


ditions, also that the findings are a revelation 
answers to many questions. They surely an 
swer for all of us the questions: Why does 


Norristown not have sufficient revenue to place 
her schools in the rank of other towns? Can 
Norristown afford to raise her assessments and 
provide opportunities to her children which she 


rightly owes them? Whatever use may be made 
of these findings, they cannot help but be 
thought provoking, which in turn, will bring 


action of sort After all, public opinion 
is the only source through which efficient con- 
structive methods can be brought about Cer 
tainly, only through placing before the people, 
results of investigations can we expect the peo 
ple to see the wisdom or folly of certain issues.”’ 
FINANCE AND TAXATION 

The new salary schedule presented to the 
Chicago board of education by Supt. William 
McAndrew has been indefinitely postponed. A 
lack of funds prevents at this time the proposed 
increase. The question of increasing the tax 
rate from $1.92 to $2.92 will be presented for 
a referendum vote next April. 

At a meeting of a Wilkes-Barre, Pa., civic 
association, Louis Frank, a member of the local 
board of education, stated that the new Memorial! 
high school, costing $1,000,000, had been erected 
without one cent of bonded indebtedness. The 
proposed Carey Avenue high school will also be 
erected from current taxation 

The school board of Marion, IIl., 
of the school year, had decided not to open the 
schools this year unless a vote was carried for 
increased taxes. After voting twice during the 
summer, the proposition was finally carried with 
a small majority on August third. Preparations 
for the school year 1925-1926 were immediately 
schools 


some 


at the close 


started and the opened on September 
14th. 

The school board of Shaker Heights, O., 
has issued a bond and interest statement show 


ing the purpose of the bond issue, the denomi 


nation, the amount of the issue, the interest rate 
and the length of period covered by the bond 


issue. The board reports a total outstanding 
bond issue of $2,139,500. The school district 


valuation is $73,000,000, the population of the 
district is 6,000, and the actual school enrollment 
is estimated at 1,525. 

Waycross, Ga. The citizens have approved 
an increase in the millage for school purposes, 
raising the amount from six to ten mills. The 
increase provides sufficient money with which to 
operate the schools upon an efficient basis. 

The school board of Shaker Heights, O., has 


adopted a budget for the calendar year 1926, 
providing for a general fund of $422,000, a 
teacher retirement fund of $10,000, and for 


bonds, interest and sinking fund of $237,093, 
making a total of $669,093 
The sum of $131,951 was cut from the 


budget by the board of education of Seattle, 
Washington, reducing the tax by 1.44 mills. The 
Tacoma board of education reduced its budget 
by $15,500. The Seattle cut was effected by 
reducing the salaries of custodians and others 
The Tacoma cut means a reduction of $8,000 
in teachers’ salaries, $2,000 in janitors’ and 
engineers’, and $4,000 from auxiliary and mis- 
cellaneous accounts. 

The annual school budget of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, board of education constitutes a large 
document. Every item of expense is anticipated. 
The total reaches the sum of $19,580,000. The 
income from taxation is $18,786,355. The bal 
ance is secured from state reimbursements for 
defectives which amounts to $152,000, interest 
on deposits $395,000, income rent $39,000, 
tuition fees $71,000, etc., etc. 

Dr. Frank P. Graves, state commissioner of 
education of New York State, in an address 
before the State Teachers’ Association, described 
the four laws passed by the last session of the 
legislature relating to rural education which, 
the commissioner declared, would go far toward 
improving the educational opportunity in the 
rural districts. Dr. Graves conceded that the 
cities had been affected by the new legislation 
to a very limited extent. 

For the solution of the schools’ financial prob 
lems in the cities, Dr. Graves advocated that 
boards of education be given full control of their 
budgets up to a maximum of one per cent of 
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(Continued from Page 100) 

the total assessed valuation of the city. He 
points out that while such a division may 
seriously limit the expenditures for other city 
needs, it can hardly be maintained that the 
development of a sound training in citizenship 
and character for all children of the city is not 
worthy of equal consideration with the material 
needs of the municipality. 

At the present time the board of education 
has a right to ask for a budget equal to 49 
mills of the assessed valuation. This is approxi- 
mately half its needs. The board of estimate 
has discretionary power over the remainder of 
the school expenditures, except that it must pro- 
vide for teachers’ salaries. 

If the board of education has the right at 
present to demand an appropriation of at least 
one per cent of the assessed valuation it would 
have full control over practically its entire 
budget. This year the school budget is slightly 
in excess of $100,000,000, which is about one per 
cent of the assessed valuation. The budget re- 
quest for 1926, as proposed, is approximately 
$105,000,000, which is somewhat less than one 
per cent of the indicated assessed valuation. 

School financing was discussed from another 
point of view by Paul R. Mort, assistant pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers College. Con- 
tending that past experience has fully justified 
the policy of state and local schools, he urged 
that the state’s share of school costs should be 
gradually increased until it appropriates fifty 
per cent more than it does at present. Under 
present conditions, said Prof. Mort, the state 
education department provides splendid leader- 
ship in education, but whether the localities 
follow this leadership or not is wholly dependent 
upon themselves. 

—Governor Smith of New York State, at a 
conference on November 6th in the executive 
chamber, discussed sources of taxation and 
problems of financing education in the large 
cities as outlined in his message to the legis- 
lature. 

The situation in cities where the two per cent 
tax limit on education is working hardships was 
taken up, as also the relation to taxation of 
administrative reforms in the control of educa- 
tion. 

The meeting was intended to thresh out in 
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detail, the proposal advanced last year to in- 


crease the state aid to rural and city educational 
activities by $9,000,000. It is expected that the 
Governor will ask the legislature to appropriate 
$18,000,000 for a double portion of state aid 
next year, inasmuch as the proposed $9,000,000 
appropriation failed during the last session. 
The conference discussed many aspects of the 
question, including the special situation in cities 
where the two per cent tax limit on education 
is working hardship. 

-In the face of steadily decreasing per 
capita costs, the proportionate amount of the 
current expense dollar devoted to the instruction 
of pupils in the Seattle, Washington, schools has 
steadily risen year by year. In the year just 
closed, 78.5 cents of the current expense dollar 
were expended for instruction, while in 1920, 
but 72 cents were so used. 

This achievement has been made possible by 
the cooperation of all concerned in the lowering 
of other school costs. The following figures tell 
the story: 

1920 1921 1923 1924 1925 


Administration ..... .051 043 .034 .034 .033 
RERUESOE on cctceccs Ee 78 .749 766 .785 
GOOREENOM ccceccsccs cae 112 125 115 109 
Maintenance ....... 068 061 058 049 045 


Auxiliary and Mis 
cellaneous ........ 037 031 034 036 028 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 


The per capita costs for the same years were as 
follows 


1920 1921 1923 1924 1925 
High School....... $133.19 $149.86 $125.22 $120.26 $117.76 
Elem’y School..... 91.57 101.97 85.79 85.51 84.54 
Reduced Appropriations for Cincinnati Schools 

The schools of Cincinnati will have to get 
along for the year 1926 with $197,000 less than 
the board of education had estimated as neces- 
sary. The reduction in the board’s request made 
by the budget commission, according to the 
Cincinnati School Index, reduces the school tax 
by *%oo of a mill, and the school board’s income 
by the sum mentioned. The levy thus reduced 


had up to this time been regarded as mandatory 
and inviolable. 


The total tax levy for all purposes will be 
21.16 mills or 2.24 mills more than last year. 
This 21.16 has been allotted by the budget com- 
mission as follows: County, 4.75 mills; schools, 
6.33 mills; city, 9.83 mills; soldiers’ bonus, .25 





The time and labor it would take to get floors 
actually clean by hand and knee mopping would be exorbitant (even 
if it were humanly possible). 
Scrubbing not only gets and keeps floors spotlessly clean and sanitary, 
but saves its own cost in a short time by its great economy in time and 


The FINNELL SYSTEM of Electric 


The No. 17 Finnell Scrubber, as illustrated, is the most efficient model 
made for schools. It goes into aisles as well as the larger open spaces. 
It goes under anything 4 to 6 inches off the floor. Many schools use 
larger machines for scrubbing the corridors. 
a No. 17 is nominal and the upkeep is virtually nothing. 

Can you afford not to have so efficient and so economical a system? 
Can you afford to have partly clean floors in your school? 
free booklet “Your Questions Answered.” A sentence on your letter- 


The original cost of 


Write for 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc., Est. 1906—Hannibal, Missouri 


Power Scrubbing Headquarters for Nineteen Years 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF ELECTRIC SCRUBBING AND POLISHING 


Lincoln High School, Lincoln, Nebr. 








mills. The tax levy for schools will be 
$6,221,218. 
School Taxation in Missouri 

“More revenue must be raised by the state if 
the state is to carry on its work, if the higher 
educational institutions are to live; if the public 
schools are to receive anything like the support 
from the state they should receive.” So says 
“The School and Community” of Columbia, 
Missouri, in a recent issue. 

The support now given the state school fund 
is derived from the following sources: 

89.9 cents is obtained from local taxation. 
8.4 cents is obtained from direct appropriation. 

.4 cents is obtained from interest on State 

Funds. 

1.1 cents is obtained from interest on County 

Funds. 
cents is obtained from Special District and 

Township Funds. 

The last data from the State Superintendent’s 
report shows that the various funds and sources 
of support and the interest from them available 
for use by the public schools were as follows: 


w 


Special District Funds.............. $ 102,503 
ED iis dacensdcacacdvns 2,333,204 
CE, cas 50. betes ohdbesadaed 9,376,833 


State Funds (State certificates of in- 


GED ro ou Gas cA sicndaaneebea 3,159,000 
Total of all Funds. ..........00. $14,971,540 
Interest on Township Funds......... $ 154,504 
Interest on County Funds.......... 539,185 
Interest on State Funds............ 187,040 
PTT Cee $ 880,729 


In discussing the subject of taxation in the 
direction of a larger revenue, the publication 
says: “The income tax is now used very exten- 
sively by the United States government and is 
also in use in eleven states, one of which is 
Missouri. Some of the states, notably Delaware, 
set aside the income tax for school purposes. 
Income certainly represents ability to pay and 
an income tax also falls upon incomes from 
intangible property. Thus the income tax is 
strong in exactly the places where the property 
tax is weak, that is, it does fall upon intangible 
property and upon those able to pay.” 
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OPEN IT IN A 


SECOND 








Solid Bronze Hardware 





MILLER SCHOOL WARDROBE 
Above is an actual Photograph. There are many advantages in the Miller School 
Wardrobe; we mention the following: 
Genuine Bangor Slate Blackboard No Petty Pilfering 
Reduction of Heating Expense 
Perfect Ventilation and Sanitation Nothing to Get Out of Order 


K-M SUPPLY CO. - 123 West 8th Street - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





All Doors 


Open In One 
Operation, Or 
Any Door May 


Be Opened 
Individually 











For Complete 
Information 
Write for 
Catalogue 
W-5 




















SCHOOL SUPPORT AND POPULATION 

“It may seem quite strange that of all the 
factors determining the cost of education and 
the ability of a community to pay for it, the 
effect of the number of children involved has 
been most inadequately treated.” 

This statement is the basis of a study made 
by Harold F. Clark of the Indiana University 
in which he seeks to demonstrate the effect of 
population upon ability to support education. 
He sets forth that: 

“Tt is evident that if one working man has a 
family of four children, he cannot educate them 
as well as another man with an equal income 
who has two children. The same thing is true 
of communities. Yet no one has called our 
attention to the fact in an adequate fashion. 
If in one community there are four adults to 
each school child and in another community only 
one adult to each school child, the first com- 
munity will be more able to support schools than 
the second. To state it simply, if one com- 
munity has four times as many children as 
another, it is not as able to provide an education 
for each child. This is not an extreme case, for 
there are many communities that have more 
than four times as many children as other com- 
munities of the same population. Even in one 
state, Indiana, there are whole counties that 
have twice as many children per 1,000 people 
as other counties. To every 1,000 adults in 
Brown County, Indiana, there are approximately 
1,000 children; to every 1,000 adults in Marion 
County, Indiana, there are approximately 500 
children.” 

Mr. Clark also ascertains the number of adult 
males for each 100 children from 5 to 19 years 
of age in several cities, as follows: 


ee Pea, daa kha ed ss ad 214.1 
Er 0 a te eka ed 212.8 
RE Ee a ee Cee re 171.2 
Minneapolis .144.5 
do's g Tian nsn.s ees A 608 Ge ee 132.9 
Ee oc hcxe cdo essda0sbasneesond 125.0 
a 107.2 
RE ee ee ae a 2 106.2 
a, 5 105.2 
PES Me ss teas Cha R EOS 99.1 

SEA oe ae 141.8 


He then approaches his study from the stand- 


point of the several states showing the number 


of adults over 21 to each child under 21 in the 
following table: 
' AS eee South Carolina 
eG Sos 6.8 North Carolina 
ere .Alabama 
(Sere . . Mississippi 
ree .Georgia 
as bia ok tia i alas . Arkansas 
a Pe at te ..North Dakota 
NAR hich cg rigt ie wae Ga Sh ay feline Oklahoma 
1.03 . Utah 
aaa ta tole at .. Louisiana 
° .New Mexico 
1.06... .West Virginia 
NR ga Gace Sp re ocala ace hs Tennessee 
SESS, «se, bac rer ee: | 
ag ga ek a5 ks ae ee ae Virginia 
SINE. #0 eee Pee Bx whew ee ea Kentucky 
SDA S big ds dW dae « . Idaho 
B's Vand. £ its ede a ..eeee..- 90uUth Dakota 
BS ic erSe ch Pas evens sahewe sen Florida 
ii one be ser sig ae Arizona 
ee lhl 
A ee ee lll 
SC tidak ws eK VS 04.3% os . Pennsylvania 
eae ne . Kansas 
on eee eae eee Wisconsin 
65 LOD eee eee 64004000 
Oa tint Mate ole diac bua ee OR Iowa 
Ss Skd eee Re aed ....Wyoming 
Sr eer ere Cr ......Maryland 
EE ere re er 
EP Tere eee Tree eee New Jersey 
ES eee a ee ree Colorado 
[ Pwr eS eee UU 
SR ee ee ey ee ee Indiana 
SE ee ee eee re Connecticut 
ee ee eee Se Illinois 


SOHN AAAOAS 


CO CO ee OO =) PD DO 


eee Rhode Island 


Ce ee mer ore Delaware 


SRS OIE ae ee a Vermont 


.Ghio 


. Massachusetts 


itd ee acstae 6.ars bieie ein ate arate New York 

PPP EVE SY Cee Ce eC Tt Washington 
Seer fee eee ee eae Oregon 

eS ee ee eee Ar New Hampshire 
REE Med fl OCLC RET Nevada 


2, Ore California 


The table is to be read as follows: 
Carolina has .86 of an adult to each 
North Carolina has .89, and so on for 
the other states. 


South 
child, 
each of 


Mr. Clark believes that in addition to the 
other factors usually employed, the formula 
here suggested will make a complete index 


upon which to measure the ability of any com- 


munity to furnish a proper education to each 
child. é 

Bristol, Conn. The _ school board has 
adopted a budget of $304,357 for the coming 
year, which is an increase of $22,458 over the 


previous year. This year there has been an 
increase of $19,450 for new teaching positions 
in the high school,- special school and grade 
school; an increase of $4,732 for salaries affect- 


ing 50 high school and special teachers and 
clerks, $3,618 for additional materials and 
supplies, ete. 

Supt. F. O. Holt, of Janesville, Wis., has 


prepared a detailed report, in which he reveals 
a number of interesting facts about the local 
school system. The report shows that Janes- 
ville spent an average amount of $97.85 on each 
child attending school during the past year. 
Janesville is eighth from the top of a list of 
Wisconsin cities, West Allis being the highest, 
with an average of $220, and Marinette being 
low, with an average of $71.62. Beloit is 
seventh with $96.28. Janesville occupies sixth 
place in the figures on actual costs of instruc- 
tion, spending $69.88 per pupil for this item. 
Madison was highest, with $86.97, West Allis 
spent $81.73, and Beloit is eleventh with $96.28. 

In the study, Janesville ranks eighth on the 
first table mentioned, and is close to the cities 
ranking nine, ten and eleven. In the second 
table, there are five cities which spend more 
than Janesville does, and cities ranking six, 
seven, eight, nine, and ten all spend around $65. 

The report discusses the expense of the night 
school, run under the direction of the vocational 
school, and the expense of the heating and light- 
ing of the high school. 

Both Edgerton and Evansville, Wis., face 
the prospect of larger school taxes as a result of 
the detaching of sections of townships from the 
city school district. In the case of Edgerton, 

(Concluded on Page 106) 
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in Berkele 


In Berkeley, California, as in hundreds of cities 
throughout America, the little Miessner is the 
preferred school piano. Here it is shown in 
the famous Greek Theatre taking part in an 
elaborate musical program in which over 2,000 
children of Berkeley schools participated. 

This “little piano with the big tone” provided 
perfect. accompaniment for choruses of 400 
fifth, sixth and seventh grade boys and the 
same number of girls. It was also used in the 
orchestra work. The marvelous Miessner tone, 
full and resonant, reached all parts of the huge 
amphitheatre. 

Miss Victorine Hartley, Supervisor of Music 
in Berkeley schools, says: “We are 100% for 






Scho 









ols 


the Miessner—getting 4 new ones this year. 
We use them in the Physical Training Depart- 
ment, for piano classes from the kindergarten 
on through the Senior High School, Glees and 
Choruses, for Pageants out on schoolyards, etc. 
They are complete in their service. We love 
them.” 





The little Miessner is the piano your school 
should have. It is the original school piano, 
built on a thorough understanding of school 
requirements. Get complete information about 
the little Miessner now. Mail the coupon. 


Miessner Piano Co. 


118 Reed St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


MUTESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 








($ 


MIESSNER PIANO CO., 118 


details of your 10-day free tri 








Gentlemen Please send me Miessnet catalog, special price to schools, and 


i.) 


Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


al offer 
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tions, but music rooms most of all. 
was sound-proofed with 











(Concluded from Page 104) 
the amount will be increased around $1,200. In 
the case of Evansville, the township zone will 
be detached after the close of the present schoo! 
year in June. 

—The school system of Waterbury, Conn., 
faces a deficit of at least $10,000 in teachers’ 
salaries alone, at the end of the school year, due 
to the reduction of the budget by the board of 
finance and aldermen. The total budget was 
reduced by $83,000, of which $21,000 was from 
the one item of teachers’ salaries. 

—Ottumwa, Ia. School bonds amounting to 
$300,000, issued five years ago, at an intcrest 
rate of six per cent, will be refunded the first 
of next April at a lower rate of interest, under 
an order of the school board. 

As a comparison in enrollment and expens« 
items of the Ottumwa schools and other schools 
of first-class cities of the state, two lists of per 
centages were given at a_ recent meeting. 
Ottumwa compared with the first city named 
has an enrollment 76 per cent greater, an ex- 
pense for teachers 35 per cent greater, janitor 
expense 59 per cent greater, fuel 19 per cent 
greater, and light, gas and water 32 per cent 
greater. In another comparison an Iowa city 
school district has an enrollment 54 per cent 
greater than Ottumwa, teachers’ expense 97 per 


cent greater, janitors’ salaries 148 per cent 
greater, fuel 50 per cent greater and light, 


power and water 76 per cent greater. 

—Duluth, Minn. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $2,123,709 for 1926, which 
is a reduction of $331,138 from the estimated 
budget, at a saving of .781 mill from the 1925 
mill rate for taxation. The largest increase 
goes to the building fund, a total of $925,525, 
more being spent in 1926 than in 1925. The 
budget although $1,399,703 in excess of the levy, 
is covered by the bond issue netting $1,700,403. 

—Cleveland, 0. Only bare necessities are 
accounted for in the school budget for 1926. 
The request for $18,322,601 is approximately 
$1,400,000 less than could have been demanded 
by law, according to the clerk-treasurer. 

It is expected there will be a cash balance of 
$1,860,000 to work on at the start of 1926. In 
the following years, however, the balance on 
hand, or the reserve fund, will be deducted 


from the budget of expense of the coming year. 






Conservatory of Music, Northfield, Minn. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Patton, Holmes & Flinn, Architects, Chicago 


Sound Proof Music Rooms 


All school-rooms need sound-proof floors and parti- 
The above building 


CABOT’S QUILT 


material that meets all requirements. 


Samples and full details on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 
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mation. 
and the directors report the usual “perfect results.” | 
il 
Sound-proof, Decay-proof, Vermin- | 
proof and Fire-resistant — the only i 
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“TOTS AFTER TOTS”— 


GENERATION 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


You Install Today 


Blackboards of Natural Slate are easy to 
write on, easy to read from, easy to clean, 
l and, most important, ever-lasting. 


| Write for more Slate Blackboard 


Pictured 
Fargo, North Dakota, High School. 


| NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 
' 108 ROBINSON AVE., 


UPON GENERATION 
Will Use the 


infor- 


above, — Kindergarten, 





PEN ARGYL, PA. i 











The reduction of the appropriation means 
that 64 fewer teachers will be employed. The 
reduction is as follows: Kindergarten, $5,000; 
elementary schools, $200,000; junior high school 
$45,000, and senior high school, $40,000. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The state board of 
accounts has approved a temporary loan of 
$800,000 to be made by the board of education 
from its recent school bond issue of $1,033,000. 
The loan is to pay another temporary loan of 
$500,000 and to meet current expenses in antici- 
pation of the payment to the board of fall taxes. 

Hoquiam, Wash. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $222,669 for the school year 


1925-1926. Of this amount, $149,169 is for 
actual operating expenses of the schools. The 


budget is $40,752 less than that for the previous 
year. 

—Tacoma, Wash. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $1,616,095, which represents 
a reduction of $15,759 from previous estimated 
needs. 

—The school board of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
adopted a budget of $7,232,165, of which $6,127,- 
347 must be raised by taxation. The reductions 
include $101,000 in teachers’ salaries made 
possible by reduced forces; $32,000 in supplies, 
and $160,000 for equipment, building and land. 
Other items bring the total to $327,460. 

—Toledo, Wash. At a special election held in 
the Toledo school district, an extra levy of ten 
mills was voted to carry the schools through the 
year. 

—Aberdeen, Wash. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $368,000, which is an in- 
crease of $20,000 over last year’s budget. The 
total levy this year will be approximately 
eighteen mills, which includes the $17,000 voted 
by the people last December. 

Moorhead, Minn. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $122,795 for the school 
year, which is an increase of $6,123 over that 
of last year. The fund for general control was 
set at $7,000; the instruction fund at $64,000; 
the operating fund at $13,575; the maintenance 
fund at $5,200, and the fund for auxiliaries at 
$1,885. 

—Racine, Wis. The board of education has 
adopted a budget to cover the current expenses 
of the schools from January, 1926, to January, 
1927. The board has estimated expenditures 


amounting to $846,090 and revenues which will 
reach the sum of $132,372. Of the expendi- 
tures, the largest amount will go for teachers’ 
salaries, and the second largest for wages of 
janitors. 

—The cost of education in Milwaukee, Wis., is 
$6,596,057, which constitutes 35.5 cents of the 
general tax dollar exacted. The common 
schools cost $4,512,000. The balance goes into 
continuation and trade schools, social centers 
and school repairs. 

-The Sacramento, California, school system 


spends from $1,200 to $1,500 annually for 
broken schoolhouse windows due to careless 
pupils. 

Secretary Alfred Lister, of the Tacoma, 


Wash., board of education has issued a report 
showing in detail the receipts and disbursements 
and the financial condition of the district, and 
other information relating to the operation of 
the schools for the year 1924-1925. Among 
these are the estimate and tax levy; expenditure 
and estimate by accounts; receipts and disburse- 
ments by treasurer; general and building fund 
warrant accounts; receipts and disbursements 
by the secretary; uncollected tax accounts; 
school buildings and property; assets and liabil- 
ities; comparative statements 1916 to 1925; 
distribution of expense with percentage; per 
capita cost and distribution; general and sta- 
tistical information; summary of expenditure; 
expenditure by departments and schools; ex- 
penditure of elementary schools. 

—New York, N. Y. The board of education 
has been allowed $103,984,000 for 1926, which 
is about $3,300,000 more than for 1925. The 
board of estimate has cut $1,000,000 from the 
general school fund. This cut represents no 
individual item but merely gives the board one 
million dollars less to spend. 

—Large savings in the purchase of textbooks 
and supplies, variously estimated at $14,988 
and at $33,305, were made in one year by the 
Newark, N. J., public schools through the adop- 
tion of a plan of viséing orders for supplies. 

The present prices of textbooks are 55 per 
cent higher than in 1914, and in order that funds 
might be used to the best advantage, a system 
was adopted providing for the viséing of orders 
of principals, with the result as given. 
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ments and repairs 


lf you are planning 
a school cafeteria in 
stallation, write to 
the nearest fixture 
supply house or to 
this office, for infor- 
mation. Be sure to 
send in outline draw 
ing showing dimen 


or oO the roon 











Sani equipment is economical. The long life of Sani equipment 


the saving in time—the saving in operations, make it the most economi- 
cal equipment on the market today. 


300 Sani Building 
Canadian Factory: 284 St. Helens Ave., Toronto, Canada 


Selling Organization for Marietta Manufacturing Co. and Chicago Hardware Foundry Co 


75,000 Meals will 
not effect the 
Serviceability of 


Cafeteria Equipment 


The real test of school cafeteria equip- 
ment is the test of service. Sani food and 
drink equipment for cafeterias gives satis- 
factory service year after year. 


. . . time. We will furniah 
North Chicago, Illinois you a blue print joan 
of charge Write to- 

day 


| 








the elimination of replace- 


ilso the location 
of doors and windows, 
interior columns if 


ber of persons you de- 
sire to serve at one 

















HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

Philadelphia, Pa. The school board has 
been asked to approve recommendations of the 
committee on higher schools relative to gradu 
tes and non-resident students. 

Under the proposed rules, no student would 
be admitted to a high school who has attained 
n any other secondary school, the number of 
points of credit equal to those required for 
vraduation from a Philadelphia high school. 
Also, students graduated from the local high 
school after an attendance of less than one year, 
will be required to take an examination for ad- 
mission to the normal school. Again, where a 
non-resident pupil has been attending high 
school contrary to the rules, and withdraws 
from school, no statement of the work accom- 
plished during such attendance may be fur- 
nished until the bill for tuition has been paid. 

CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS IN 
MICHIGAN 

The character of the equipment which should 
be possessed by teachers of high school subjects 
is outlined in a most constructive program of 
certification, recently prepared by Dr. Arthur 
B. Moehlman, professor of school administra- 
tion of the University of Michigan. The plan 
is the basis of certification of teachers gradu- 
ated from the University of Michigan School of 
Education 

Under the plan, no individual will be certified 
for a teaching position who is notably deficient 
in respect to any of these qualities. Academic 
fitness being presupposed, the special concern 
of the School of Education is the development 
of teaching skills, professional spirit, and a 
scholarly attitude toward the problems of edu 
cation. To this end, a program of studies has 
been suggested for the guidance of students 
who look forward to teaching as a life career 

Candidates for a teacher’s certificate, it is 
pointed out, must possess that broad training 
commonly described as a liberal education. In 
general, undergraduate work is to be regarded 
as a period of liberal culture with a minimum 
of specialization. Students expecting to become 
teachers are urged to plan for four years of col- 
lege work with especial care. College work in 
preparation for teaching should lead to four 


types of development. These, together with the 
approximate number of hours to be elected in 
each field, are as follows: 

A. Equipment and vision of the individual 
from the point of view of personal interests and 
development. 

B. Such a general understanding of and in- 
terest in, current events in the life of the world 
as will make the individual an appreciative and 
contributing member of society. 

C. Detailed and 
fields of specialization. 


technical knowledge in 

D. Professional knowledge and skill. 

During the undergraduate period there is 
time for only a minimum of professional train- 
ing, but there are some fields of professional 
experience familiarity with which is essential 
These are: Administration, instruction, psychol- 
ogy, history, philosophy, and observation and 
practice. 

The teacher’s certificate is given to a student 
in connection with the bachelor degree, provided 
he or she has met the specific requirements 
Until October 1, 1926, students graduating from 
the College of Literature, Science, and the Arts, 
who have completed the number of hours work 
in education required by the School of Education 
for the certificate, will be entitled to it upon 
recommendation of the faculty of the School of 
Education. 

The certificate is also given to a graduate 
student at the time of receiving a master’s or a 
doctor’s degree, provided he has pursued teach- 
ing as a major or a minor study, or has other- 
wise satisfactorily completed an equivalent 
amount of pedagogical work. 

Under the rules, the certificate is to serve as 
a legal certificate of qualification to teach in 
any of the schools of the state, whenever a copy 
shall have been filed in the office of the legal 
examining officer of the county, township, city, 
or district. No certificate will, however, be 
given to a person who is not a citizen of the 
United States, or who has not declared his in 
tention of becoming a citizen. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 
The Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
passed resolutions asking its members to use 


their influence with the newspapers in suppress- 
ing sensational descriptions of crime. 

“The legislature refused to help us kick 
politics out of the schools, by permitting boards 
of education to elect superintendents instead of 
forcing administrators to run for re-election. 
But we submit that the organized teaching force 
can kick politics out unaided, if they set their 
feet to the task.” So says Home, School and 
Community of Georgia. “This can be done by 
simply refusing to countenance opposition to an 
encumbent who is rendering satisfactory se} 
vice. Let us demand of any budding candidate 
some real reason for a change. If there is no 
wide difference in capacity the teachers should 
stand by the encumbent, and ridicule the 
aspirant. 

Teachers, either men or women, who smoke 
cigarettes will not be accepted for positions in 
the schools of the Hecker Creek district in West 
Virginia. The board has prescribed a required 
amount of normal school training for prospec 
tive instructors. 

In commenting on the action of the Shab- 
bona, Ill., school board, in ruling that teachers 
must spend at least three week-ends in town, the 
Chicago Tribune holds that the teacher owes 
something to the adults as well as the children. 
It adds: ‘The Shabbona teacher is a symbol of 
something peculiarly American. In | this 
country we have a passion for improvement. It 
applies not only to improving the mechanical 
conveniences of life—transportation, communi- 
cation, and the rest—but also to self-improve- 
ment. We like our heroes to walk miles for a 
book and to study late into the night by the 
light of an open fire, with the back of a shovel 
for a slate.” 

A resolution introduced in the Boston, 
Mass., school board compelling 1,300 teachers 
to move into the city or resign was defeated. 
The rule was based on the slogan that “if a 
town is good enough to make a living in, it is 
good enough to live in.” The board, however. 
believed that the rule would not be beneficial to 
the schools. 

Fifty teachers of Ashland, Kentucky, be- 


came hostesses to the local Kiwanis Club. The 
affair served to bring about 


a better under- 
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standing between the educational workers and 
the business men of the city. 

Griffin, Ga. Through cooperation with the 
department of education of Emory University, 
an extension course in tests and measurements 
has been arranged for the teachers of Griffin 
and Spalding County. The course is conducted 
each Monday by Dr. F. C. Chillrud. 

A member of the Middletown, Ohio, school 
board recently said: “I propose to see whether 
something cannot be done in regard to these 
lip sticks and a general calsomine effect of 
rouge and rice powder. I have no objections to 
schoolteachers dressing neatly, and expensively 
if they choose, but I have been and am opposed 
to the rostrum of the schoolroom run in compe- 
tition to a musical comedy performance in the 
extreme and constant use of cosmetics in class 
and out of it.” 

-Seattle, Wash. Teachers in the city schools 
have not been slow to avail themselves of sab- 
batical leave for professional study, advocated 
by the board of directors upon recommendation 
of Supt. Thomas R. Cole. During the last half 
of the year, fourteen members of the teaching 
staff have been given leave of absence under 
the provisions of the plan. Each person on 
leave receives the difference between his or her 
salary, and that of a Class A substitute. Not 
more’ than twenty persons each semester are 
eligible for such leave. 

Ten representative cities in the United 
States are continuing visiting-teacher work as 
part of the public school systems as a result of 
three-year demonstrations by the Common- 
wealth Fund Program for the Prevention of De- 
linquency. At present there are 186 visiting 
teachers in the country, working in 64 cities and 
six counties. 

Shabbona, Ill. The school board has 
adopted a rule, enforcing it with a clause in the 
contracts, requiring that teachers spend at least 
three week-ends of every month in the confines 
of the village. Teachers are allowed only one 
week-end a month for entertainment outside the 
town. 

Dayton, O. The city teachers may adopt 
the uniform dress idea. Supt. P. C. Stetson 
points out that while no compulsory measures 


have been taken, he can see no reason why those 
especially inclined, cannot adopt the costumes 
accepted with enthusiasm in other communities. 
An eastern costume consists of a three-quarter 
length, loose-fitting smock which is slipped over 
the street dress. Two large pockets serve as 
convenient places for chalk and other materials. 

Parsons, Pa. Teachers in service less than 
five years will be allowed thirty days’ absence 
during the school term with part pay, under a 
new rule of the school board. Teachers in 
service five to ten years will be allowed forty 
days, those in service ten to twenty years will 
be allowed sixty days, and those in service 
more than twenty years will be allowed ninety 
days. If a teacher is allowed more than the 
allotted time, full salary will be deducted. 

The state of California has pensioned forty 
pioneer school teachers, with terms of service 
in the state ranging from 30 to 54 years. One 
teacher was retired at the age of 75, after a 
teaching service of 54 years. 

Bay City, Mich. A former third grade 
teacher, Miss Eva Ausem, has begun suit 
against the school board, charging breach of 
contract in prohibiting her from teaching in 
the schools. It appears the board had con- 
tracted to hire the teacher on April 15th, and 
at the opening of the school year, she was noti- 


fied that her services were not required. In 
September the board had adopted a_ policy 
whereby married teachers would not be em- 


ployed. It was understood before the contracts 
were signed that no married teacher would be 
employed, and the board contended that it was 
impossible to know that teachers would be 
married after their contracts had been signed. 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

Griffin, Ga. A new salary schedule based 
on training, experience and efficiency has been 
adopted by the school board. The minimum 
salary shows an increase of six per cent and the 
maximum an increase of sixty per cent over the 
old schedule. 

The high school teachers of Milwaukee pro- 
pose a new salary schedule fixing the mini- 
mum at $1,600, and the maximum at $3,600. 
The annual increment is to be at the rate of 
$200 per year to stop at $3,000. The further 


advance is to be contingent upon teaching 
ability, length of service and loyalty to school 
pupils and the system as a whole. 

It is reported that one-half of the teachers 


of St. Paul, Minn., do not belong to a local 
teachers’ organization because the one now 
maintained is affiliated with the American 


Federation of Labor. Members of the federa- 
tion are assessed half of one per cent of their 
salary annually as dues. For a teacher earning 
$1,500 a year this means $7.50 and for one earn- 
ing $2,300 it means $11.50. Members of the 
Men Teachers’ federation pay a flat rate of 
$7.50 a year. Altogether it is estimated that 
St. Paul teachers pay in excess of $6,000 a year 
in dues. Of this, two-thirds or more than 
$4,000, goes to the Trades and Labor Assembly, 
the American Federation of Teachers, and the 
American Federation of Labor. Only $2,000 
actually is used for the St. Paul organization 
and this is largely spent for the salary of the 
secretary and for other expenses which could 
be dispensed with, in the opinion of those favor- 
ing secession from the union. The Pioneer 
Press makes the following comment: “The 
citizens of St. Paul will resent the imputation 
that it is necessary for the teachers in the public 
school system to contribute several thousands of 
dollars to outsiders in order to obtain a fair 
deal from the city. 

“Thus we have two evils which flow from this 
illogical and unnatural association—the levy of 
several thousands of dollars upon the teachers 
for which they get no return and the exclusion 
of non-members from meetings with the rest, 
meetings which in the normal course should be 
devoted to a discussion of problems that concern 
all of the teachers and to social enjoyment. 

Salem, Mass. School teachers have peti- 
tioned the city for an increase of $300 a year 
in their salary, to be t 


retroactive from Septem- 
ber first. 


Chicago, Ill. The local principals’ club is 
opposing a movement to submit the salary pro- 
position to a public referendum on the ground 
that it might center its opposition to Supt. Mc- 
Andrew’s new salary schedule. The proposed 
referendum contemplates an increase of the 
educational tax rates from $1.92 to $2.92 in 


(Concluded on Page 113) 
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order that the schedule may be put into opera 
tion 

A report favoring Supt: William Mc- 
Andrew’s increased salary schedule for teachers 
and urging its immediate adoption has recently 
been presented to the joint committee on school 
affairs by F. S. Pope vice-president of the Chi- 
cago Trust Company and a member of the local 
Union League club. The report expressed the 
opinion of a subcommittee appointed to study 
all angles of the salary situation from an im- 
personal viewpoint. 

As a result of the investigation, the subcom- 
mittee favors the adoption of th salary 
schedule as it now stands, and will propose to 
the joint committee resolutions to this effect. 
The committee holds that the matter is an edu- 
cational policy and that if held over until the 
spring referendum, it will almost surely become 
a political football and a party issue. Then 
again, it is pointed out, to delay the matter is 
to start pressure on the part of the teachers to 
bring about the raise, and this should be 
guarded against. The decision should be made 
only on the question of whether or not it is best 
for the school children. 

Springfield, Ill. In the face of continued 
complaints relative to the recent salary schedule, 
the school board has taken steps to outline a 
new schedule to overcome the present objections. 
It was believed the present schedule had fulfilled 
all requirements, but two groups of teachers 
objected to the interpretations regarding the 
sixteen-year service record, and the requirement 
of special supplementary training within a five- 
vear period for those with college degrees. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 

The Mulberry Health Center, of New York 
City, has for six years maintained a health 
clinic for the periodical examination of pre- 
school children and a staff of nurses for fol- 
low-up work in the homes. The center has 
analyzed its expenditures and now reports that 
the service costs, on the average, about $2.22 
per child. 





One-fourth of the public school children in 
the United States have defective vision and 
symptoms of eye strain, according to J. E. Han- 
num, of the Eyesight Conservation Council of 
America. 


—The attorney general of California has 
notified the state board of osteopathic examiners 
that school boards may not, under the law, em- 
ploy osteopaths to examine children in the 
public schools. 

—Dr. C. M. Pounders has been appointed 
medical inspector of schools at Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

The physicians of Sheridan, Wyo., have 
urged the local school board to campaign 
against the goitre evil. They hold that, “Goitre 
is one of the greatest problems confronting the 
medical profession in this section of the country, 
and it is one of the most easily preventable dis- 
eases known—the scientific fact that the admin- 
istration of a very small amount of iodine over 
a period of time, to boys and girls especially of 
school age, will prevent goitre in goitre districts 
is as firmly established as any of the funda 
mental truths of science.” 

—Massachusetts established by law, a few 
years ago, school clinics throughout the state 
for the mental examination of children who 
were three years or more retarded in the 
schools. The purpose was to discover mentally 
defective children and to provide for them a 
kind of training that would make them self- 
supporting and safe members of society. Four 
teen clinics have been established, and in the 
last fifteen years about 15,000 children have 
been examined. The examinations are not com- 
pulsory; in 121 municipalities the examination 
was requested, and 116 municipalities have thus 
been examined. Special classes have been 
formed for these children and no schools have 
discontinued the classes once they have been 
formed. 

Providence, R. I. Medical supervision of 
the public schools will remain with the city 
health department until the close of the present 
school year, according to an announcement of 


the superintendent of health. It is the inten- 
tion of the school authorities to take over medi- 
cal supervision of the children next year. The 
health department will then continue its work 
among the children in the parochial schools. 


Rutland, Vt. As a preventative measure 
against diphtheria, the school board has author- 
ized the use of the Schick test upon all pupils 
in the schools. The tests were begun in two 
schools where some cases of the disease had 
been found. 

Doylestown, Pa. Medical examinations will 
be made of all pupils in the first eight grades. 
Follow-up work will be conducted by the school 
nurse immediately upon the completion of the 
inspection work. 

—Tulsa, Okla. The board of education has 
voted to furnish eyeglasses free to dependent 
school children. 

—Champaign, Ill. A complete system of 
parent-teacher associations has been in opera- 
tion for some time, including an organization for 
each elementary building, one for the open 
window school, one for the high school, and a 
general council acting as a cooperating agency 
The activities of these organizations have been 
highly beneficial. 

—New Orleans is to have a standard spelling 
dictionary peculiar to its needs, according to 
plans of Miss Ray Abrams, principal of the 
Boys’ High School of Commerce. This “speller” 
is to contain all ordinary words used in the 
transaction of business, and all that can be com- 
piled peculiar to the city and surrounding terri 
tory. 

Because of the early influences in New 
Orleans, it is pointed out, many of the words 
of Spanish, French, and Indian origin remain 
to-day in the language of business here. And, 
together with them, are words not to be found 
in any standard language or in any other part 
of the country. There are Creole words suct 
as “lagniappe” and “banquettes,” the latte 
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A certain amount of expense each 
year is of course necessary to keep 
school buildings in repair. But how 
much expense largely depends upon 
the means you adopt to keep your 
physical plant in good condition. 
The value of the following sugges- 
tions in cutting maintenance costs 
has been thoroughly proved in hun- 
dreds of schools all over the country. 


Floors— You pay double for a dusty concrete 
floor. First, in the harm the dust does to lungs, 
clothing, and equipment. Secondly, in the floor 
repairs that soon follow in its wake. 

An application of Lapidoli.h, however, will 
make your concrete floors both dustproof and 
wearproot, Lapidolith is a colorless liquid 
chemical that is flushed on a floor like water. It 
fills up the voids, binds the pores together, 


SCHOOL MAINTENANCE-— 


how to reduce its cost 


that penetrates the wood, restoring its natural 
oil and gum. It lavs the dust and does away with 
ordinary fleor oils. It is odorless and non 
inammable. One application turns out a floor 


surface thatislastingly smooth, hard, and sanitary, 


Painted Surfaces— |f you paint walls an 
ceilings with Cemcoat, the gloss, eggshell or flat 
enamel paint, you Wl have interiors that are 


not onlv lastingly bright ant cheerv, but alse 
easy to keep clean. A Cemcoated surtace can 
be washed again and again; and no matter how 
dirty the wall may be, the paint comes forth 


clean and white. 


Cemcoat retains this whiteness lony after 
other paints turn yellow. It usually requires one 
less coat than other paints because of its body. 
It adheres to brick or plaster just as easily as 
to wood because it is not affected by the free 
lime that is always present in such a wall. 
Cemcoat is a beautiful, durable and economical 


paint, made for exteriors as well as interiors in 




















roofer. If you have a root that is badly worn, do 
not replace that roof. You can stop that leak in 
a few minutes or you can make that roof as good 
as new with a coat of Stormtight—the elastic 
rubber-like waterproofing material. Stormtight 
s made in semi-liquid or plastic form and can 
be applied by anyone over any roofing material 
Itis not a temporary makeshift, but a permanent 
protection that has saved the cost ef a new roof 


again and again, 


Exterior Walls — Water will not seep 
through walls even in the hardest rainstorm if 
the outside of your buildings is coated with 
Hydrocide Colorless. This waterproofing materia! 
preserves the natural beauty of the brickwork, 
for its presence can not be detected on a wall. 


Hydrocide Colorless contains no paraffin; it 
does not run in hot weather; it penetrates the 
brick; it does not collect dust; and it can be 


painted, If you would have warm, dry interiors 
ro matter what the weather, use this p rfect 


even surface of crystalline formation. 


This surface is flint-like in its hardness. 
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meaning sidewalks. There are believed to be 
many such words in use in business in New 
Orleans. 

The dictionary, so far as known, will be 
unique. There is no other city in the world, it 
is said, that will have compiled or found the 
necessity of compiling such a one. The diction- 
ary will be compiled largely from lists sub- 
mitted by New Orleans business men, including 
all words used in their correspondence and also 
letters covering various phases of business 
correspondence. 

DR. BICKNELL PASSES 

Dr. Thomas W. Bicknell, of Providence, R. L., 
died on October 6th, at the age of 91 years 
Dr. Bicknell was the founder of the Rhode 
Island State Board of Education, now 55 years 
old, and in 1871 founded the Rhode Island Col- 
lege of Education. He was commissioner of 
education from 1869 to 1875, and acted as presi- 
dent of the National Education Association in 
1884. From 1859 to 1860 he served in the 
Rhode Island house of representatives. In 1875 
he was called to act as editor of the New Eng 
land Journal of Education. Dr. Bicknell was 
active in 37 organizations and had lectured in 
nearly every state in the union. 

PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 

Ira A. Flinner, for fourteen years head- 
master of Huntington School, Boston, has ten- 
dered his resignation to take effect July 1, 1926. 
Mr. Flinner will supervise a system of private 
schools for boys and girls in the Adirondacks 
under the Lake Placid Club Foundation. 

Mr. C. T. Barnes, who for a number of 
years was connected with the New York State 
education department, and who devoted his life 
to the cause of education, died on September 
ith, at his home in Sauquoit. Mr. Barnes re- 
ceived the master of arts degree from Hamilton 
College in 1892. 

-Supt. C. B. Hightower, of Valley Junction, 
Ia., resigned his position on November first. 
Mr. Hightower has contracted with the Metro- 
politan School Supply Company, of Cedar 
Rapids, to take charge of the firm’s work in 
southeast Iowa 


Mr. C. I. Bixler of Emmetsburg, Ia., has been 
elected at Valley Junction, to succeed Mr. High 
tower. 

Creed F. Bates, Jr., has been chosen prin- 
cipal of the new junior high school completed 
at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

—Supt. W. W. Bennett of Center, Texas, has 
announced his candidacy for the state superin- 
tendency and has issued his platform. He holds 
that county school boards should have more 
power in consolidations, that the number of state 
school inspectors be reduced and that a teachers’ 
tenure law be enacted. He also wants a teach- 
ers’ pension law founded out of salaries, a 
teachers’ placement bureau, the election of state 
superintendent for six years and no re-election. 

E. J. Hummell is the new district superin- 
tendent of the Beverly Hills, California, gram- 
mar schools. He comes to Beverly Hills from 
Santa Ana. M. A. Gauer is the new superin- 
tendent at Anaheim, California. 

Francis J. Haas has succeeded the late Dr. 
J. George Becht, as state superintendent of 
Pennsylvania. Superintendent Haas was a 
deputy under Superintendent Becht. 

Ohio. E. E. Holt, of Higginsport, succeeds 
A. F. Waters at Georgetown. Supt. George C. 
Dietrich has been re-elected for a term of five 
years as superintendent at Piqua. County Supt. 
D. H. Sellers has been re-elected for Miami 
County. Frank D. McElroy, formerly assistant 
superintendent at Akron, has accepted a super- 
vising position at Cleveland. FE. R. Vermillion 
has been elected superintendent at Gallipolis. 
H. W. Hodges, superintendent of Clinton County, 
has been appointed on the state board of ex- 
aminers. County Supt. H. C. Aultman has been 
re-elected for a three-year term in Greene 
County. 

Mr. C. W. Conrad, of Anna, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Marion, at 
an increased salary. 

-The salary of Paul E. Stewart, superintend- 
ent of the Santa Barbara, Calif., schools has 
been raised from $5,000 to $7,200, with a new 
four-year contract beginning with July 10th last. 
Asst. Supt. Elden Ford’s salary was increased 
from $3,300 to $3,800, and Homer Martin’s, prin- 





cipal of the high school, was advanced from 
$4,500 to $4,800. 

Mr. George J. Smith, superintendent of 
schools at Clifton, N. J., has been elected presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Teachers’ Association. 
At the present time the association has 23,600 
members, or 99.2 per cent of all the teachers in 
the state. 

—Mr. H. E. Knarr of Des Plaines, IIl., is 
serving his fourth year as superintendent of 
the grammar schools. 

-Walter Siders, superintendent of the Poca- 
tello, Idaho, schools, was, for services rendered, 
presented with a gavel made of olivewood by 
the orphans who are beneficiaries of the Near 
East Relief of this country. The presentation 
was made by Secretary J. W. Crabtree of the 
National Education Association. 

—Supt. C. W. Jenkins of Kellogg, Ida., dur- 
ing the past summer, entered upon the third 
year of graduate work at Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. He will return next summer for fur- 
ther work along the same line. 

—Dr. Charles R. Skinner of Albany, N. Y., 
has retired as librarian of the state legislature, 
having reached the legal age limit of 80. Dr. 
Skinner had been in public service in the state 
and nation for the past 46 years. From 1886 
to 1892 he was a deputy state superintendent 
of education, and from 1895 to 1904 he was state 
superintendent of public instruction. 

-Dr. C. B. Cornell, superintendent of schools 
of Shaker Heights, O., has been given a leave 
of absence to take extensive graduate work at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Mr. R. 
B. Patin, principal of the high school and assist- 
ant superintendent, will be acting superintend- 
ent during Dr. Cornell’s absence. 

Mr. C. F. Daugherty, who has been state 
high school supervisor for Missouri for the last 
three years, resigned on September first. Mr. 
Daugherty is now at Bolivar, Mo., where he is 
preparing a thesis for the Ph.D. degree, for 
which he completed credits at Teachers College. 

Mr. W. S. Forney, who has served one year 
as superintendent of schools at Alexandria, Ind., 
is entering upon the first year of a three-year 
contract at an increased salary. 

(Concluded on Page 117) 
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W. A. Pye, for seven years superintendent 
of schools at Eldora, Ia., has become principal 
of the Horace Mann school at Iowa City. 

Mr. Walter D. Cocking, for two years direc 
tor of junior education at San Antonio, Tex., is 
now a member of the Division of Research in 
the St. Louis, Missouri, schools. Mr. Cocking 
will have charge of the work in curriculum re- 
vision of the city schools. He is a graduate of 
the University of Iowa, class of 1923, and 
previously served three years as superintendent 
of schools. He taught in the Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1923, and was a member of the sum 
mer faculty of the Texas University in 1924 
and 1925. 

The city schools of Boise, Idaho, on Octobe) 
16th, dedicated a public school field, which 
marked the realization of a dream of years in 
the community. The school field is open to all 
who seek recreation and development, and was 
obtained at a total cost of $25,000 to the school 
district 

Mr. Edward T. Duffield, for five years 
superintendent of schools at Virginia, Minn., 
resigned on December first, to become manager 
of the New York branch of the Albert Teachers’ 
Agency. 

Under Mr. Duffield’s direction, the entire 
school system has been reorganized into a most 
efficient system, the student body and faculty 
have grown and many plant additions and im- 
provements have been effected. 

—Mr. Claude A. Bruner has been elected 
superintendent of schools to succeed Harry S. 
Rees at Washington C. H., O 

-Dale N. Roberts has resigned as superin- 
tendent of schools at Aledo, Il. 

-Dr. H. B. Howell, superintendent of schools 
at Phillipsburg, N. J., has tendered his resigna- 
tion, effective January 10th. 

—Mr. Frank S. Woolson, 44, supervisor of 
schools at Point Pleasant, N. J., died at the 
home of a relative in Philadelphia on October 
21st, of a brain hemorrhage. 

-Prof. G. W. Reavis, state director of voca- 
tional education for Missouri, has announced 
his candidacy for the office of state superintend- 
ent of instruction. 

Mr. Henrv F. Fahrenkrog has been unani 
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mously elected president of the school board at 
St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Fahrenkrog succeeds John 
C. Tobin, a former incumbent of the office 

Miss Bessie Hawkins has been elected clerk 
of the school board at Pawtucket, R. I., to suc- 
ceed Wm. C. Hendrick. 

Mr. Charles R. Foster has been assigned as 
first associate superintendent of schools at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. James M. Hughes has been elected 
superintendent of schools at New Castle, Pa., 
to succeed B. G. Graham. Mr. Hughes enters 
upon his duties on January first. Mr. Graham, 
the former incumbent, will become an associate 
superintendent in the public schools of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Dr. Randall Condon, superintendent of 
schools of Cincinnati, has resumed his work 
after a year’s leave of absence. 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

“There are at least two big outstanding prob 
lems in public education in Alabama today. The 
first one is the problem of trying to carry on 
the educational program that has been adopted 
by the state with the too little money that has 
been provided by the state to carry out that 
program,” said Prof. John R. McLure recently. 
“The second problem is that the state school 
fund, which is now available, is not apportioned 
to the various counties so that all the children 
of the state will receive, as near as possible, an 
equality of educational opportunity. We are 
handicapped in Alabama by an unfair and in 
adequate method of apportionment. Any thor 
oughgoing statewide educational progress waits 
upon the right solution of these two problems.” 

Mr. M. L. Duggan, of the Georgia Educa- 
tional Department, has completed an educational 
survey of the citv schools at Carrollton. The 
survey which is the most complete ever given 
in the state, covered an entire month. It in 
cludes intelligence and achievement tests ap- 
plied to pupils from the third to the eighth 
grades inclusive. 

Alton, Ill. Meetings of principals with the 
superintendent and supervisors are held each 
alternate week. The first two items for round 
table discussion appearing on each program of 
these meetings are: 

1. Sources of 
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which I have discovered since the last meeting 

2. Reasons for professional happiness which 
I have discovered since the last meeting. 

Springfield, O. A junior high school was 
opened this fall in the Frey building. A class 
in lip reading for deaf pupils has been organized, 
with a special teacher in charge. 

New Jersey’s code of laws relating to the 
administration of its schools should be revised 
to meet modern needs, according to a report 
made before the seventy-first annual meeting 
of the New Jersey Teachers’ Association on 
October 12th. The report which was presented 
by P. H. Smith, of Bayonne, pays tribute to the 
work being done by the elementary and high 
schools of the state. 

Provision of facilities for the training of 
teachers is the crux of the whole problem 
Supervision of normal schools by a committee 
of the state board is considered “farcical” and 
they should be under the control of the state 
commissioner of education Referring to the 
educational laws, the committee believes that 
they were “largely intended for administration 
of rural schools.” 

The committee was named after the Governor 
had asked the legislature to appropriate $75,000 
for a survey of the state school system. 

Griffin, Ga. A program of re-classification 
based on measured achievement and ability, has 
recently been undertaken by the school author- 
ities. 

—The school authorities of Shaker Heights, 
O., have issued a report showing that during 
the period from 1915 to 1925 the school enroll- 
ment increased from 147 to 1,701, or an increase 
of 946 per cent in a ten-year period. The largest 
increases have been in the last two years, an 
increase of 374 pupils from 1923 to 1924; and 
of 452 pupils from 1924 to 1925. 

The Washington Education Association has 
withdrawn its support of the child labor amend- 
ment which was rejected by the state legislature 
last winter. The Association maintains that it 
is still committed to some amendment which 
shall permit federal regulation of child labor. 

Officials of the state association pointed out, 
that in their action on the child labor bill, they 
were following the leadership of the National 
Education Association 
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board has 
Philip A 
Boyer be appointed to the position of director 
of educational research and results created by 


-Philadelphia, Pa. The school 
adopted a resolution providing that 


the board in November, 1924. 

The outgrowth of a feeling among parent: 
and teachers that the subjects taught in the 
schools of Massachusetts are too numerous and 
not well enough organized, is a sweeping in 
vestigation by the state educational authorities 


The main committee is composed of Dr. 5 
Munroe Graves, Wellesley; Wm. R. Peck, 
Holyoke; Wm. B. Snow, Boston; Miss Mary 
Mugen, Fall River, and John F. Gannon, Pitts 
field. 


A movement to secure an amendment to the 
Kentucky constitution removing the limitation: 
to salaries paid to judges and school superin 
tendents is fostered by the civic associations of 
Louisville. Mrs. B. M. Starks at a recent meet- 
ing, said: “Louisville cannot hope to continue 
to have able school administration unless we 
can pay a salary of more than $5,000 a year to 
the superintendent,” she said. “This city lost 
the last two superintendents to cities smallei 
than ours—Youngstown, Ohio, and Springfield, 
Mass.—bhecause the citizens of those cities were 
able to pay $9,000 a year.” 

~Four members of the board of education 
of Windsor Locks, Connecticut, Chairman Her 
bert P. Coffin, William J. Fitzgerald, John D 
Egan, and John E. Mooney, are opposed to state 
supervision. It is proposed to eliminate the 
state supervisor and provide supervision unde! 
immediate control of the local school authorities 

The students of the Central high school at 
Bridgeport, Conn., have petitioned the board of 
education for a shorter school day. Supt. Ca 
roll B. Reed and Pres. Elmer H. Havens remain 
noncommittal until the issue is before the board 
The comment of the Bridgeport Times is: “Sup 
port for the shorter day from a considerable 
portion of the student body is due to their 
desire to have their afternoons off, so they ma) 
engage in gainful occupations. Assuming that 
the Board had the best of good reasons for 
lengthening the hours of study, it ought not to 
be difficult to convince the undergraduates that 
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the chief object in view is their better mental 
and physical equipment.” 

The administrative department at Fresno, 
California, has moved into commodious business 
offices in the Hawthorne school. 

The administrative department of the city 
schools of South Pasadena, California, will be 
accommodated in a new $25,000 administration 
building. The new $160,000 academic building 
will be occupied in the near future. 

Oshkosh, Wis. The school board has voted 
to return to the graduated salary schedule, dis- 
continued two years ago, and to place it in effect 
with the opening of the school year 1926-1927. 
In the report of the committee on education, it 
was recommended that the members of the 
teaching staff be divided into three groups, 
namely the S group, the T group, and the U 
group. Teachers in the S group will be placed 
on the schedule as soon as funds can be secured 
to finance the salaries. Those in the T group 
will be on trial or probation, and those in the U 
group will be composed of teachers who are 
unable to keep their work up to the standard. 

The schedule which will be put into effect in 
1926, has seven classifications. Teachers under 
these will be given increases over a 
period of ten years. The first class is that of 
two year Normal graduates, the salary for the 
first year being $1,000, with increases over the 
ten year period until $1,600 has been reached. 
The second class is of two year Normal gradu 
ates plus one-half year of work, with the salary 
starting at $1,100 and going to $1,700. The 
third class calls for a two year Normal gradu- 
ate, plus one year of work, and the salary 
ranges between $1,200 and $1,775. The fourth 
class is the same, except there must be one and 
a half years of work with the salary $1,300 to 
$1,850. The fifth class calls for a college degree 
with the salary $1,400 to $1,950. The sixth 
class calls for a degree and one-half year of 
work, the salary being $1,500 to $2,050. The 
highest paid class calls for a master’s degree 
and the salary ranges from $1,600 the first year 
to $2,100 for the tenth year. 

In addition, men teachers receive $200 more 
than women teachers and married men receive 


classes 








$400 more. Department heads receive $300 
more. Special teachers (commercial, home 
economics, manual training and athletics) $300. 
The schedule provides that no increase for a 
single year shall total more than $150. Full 
credit for three summer sessions at an approved 
Normal school or university, the schedule pro- 
vides, will be accepted as one-half year’s work. 
One-half year’s experience will not be counted 
unless added to another half year of experience. 

Ponea City, Okla. High school fraternities 
have been prohibited by the school board in 
compliance with the state law governing these 
societies. 

Austin, Tex. The school board has ruled 
against the compulsory reading of the Bible in 
the public schools. The vote was five to one 
in favor of leaving conditions as they are, with 
the Bible in each room of the schools, and with 
reading voluntary on the part of the pupils. 

The meeting of the Marathon County, Wis- 
consin, school board association was addressed 
by A. R. Thiede, county superintendent; Dr. F. 
F. Bowman, member state board of health, and 


George S. Dick, state supervisor of rural 
schools. 
The Baltimore, Md., school board refused 


permission to Congressman W. D. 
Georgia, a dry crusader, 
schools. 


Upham of 
to speak in local high 
It is a rule of the board not to permit 
discussions in the schools on _ controversial 
questions. 

—In outlining a tentative educational pro- 
gram for the New Brunswick, N. J., schools, 
Supt. F. J. Sickles recently recommended a pro- 
gram for detecting individual differences in chil- 
dren, and recommended further that it begin 
with the child when he first enters school. 

West Chester, Pa. Forty-five rooms of the 
public schools will be used this year by the 
senior class of the West Chester Normal School 
for observation and practice. 

—Rochester, Pa. The board of education has 
ruled that any child who becomes 6 years of age 
during the first semester may be admitted at 
that time. There will be no admissions of chil- 
dren after the beginning of the second 
semester. 
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CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 

The Chicago school people’s attempt to make 
Hallowe’en safe and sane was officially declared 
a success in a resolution of praise and com- 
mendation adopted by the school board. At the 
Superintendent’s request a committee of thir- 
teen principals undertook the administration of 
the campaign. 

Thirty-three theater owners offered free use 
of their show houses for a Saturday morning 
program on October 31. The big firms of Bala- 
ban & Katz, Orpheum Circuit, Lynch & Shaeffer 
Circuit, and Lubliner & Trinz, offered their 
theaters gratis, and several neighborhood movie 
houses responded Films were furnished by 
Pathe, Famous Players, First National and 
Metro-Golden Exchange. 

The program consisted of music, a five-minute 
speech on the meaning of Hallowe’en, and a 
film such as “Sherlock, Jr.,” “Long Live the 
King,” and “Robinson Crusoe” by Jackie 
Coogan, “Peter Pan” by Betty Bronson, “Seven 
Chances” by Buster Keaton, “Never Say Die” 
by Douglas Maclean, “King of the Wild Horses” 
by Rex Horse, “Love Master” by Strongheart, 
“Boy O’ Mine” by Ben Alexander, and a comedy 
by Monty Banks. 

Admission was by ticket only. On the ticket 
was a pledge to refrain from certain grosser 
misdeeds, and each pupil signed his ticket- 
pledge. Thousands and thousands of children 
participated from 140 different public and 
parochial, elementary, junior high, and senior 
high schools. 

The music was furnished by paid professional 
orchestras. 

The speakers were principals, business men, 
Bov Scout leaders, district and assistant super- 
intendents, Chief of Police Collins and Mayor 
Dever. 

The principals’ committee put across this pro 
gram on ten days’ notice. Naturally one hun- 
dred per cent decrease in hoodlumism was not 
attained, but a splendid start was made, and 
next vear should go far to wipe out the hitherto 
general prevalence of destruction of property 
and misdemeanors. Principals from all parts 
of the city checked up on results in their dis- 
tricts, and the reports showed an astonishing 
peace and quiet on Hallowe’en night, but, as 
Superintendent McAndrew remarked, “We could 
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have made a still better showing if it had 
rained.” 


In order to check up on the efficiency of the 
school engineer-custodians, the business man- 
ager of the Chicago board of education presented 
the following blank for adoption by the board. 
This blank is to be used by the inspector of 
school property; it is to be made out in tripli- 
cate and a copy left with the principal of the 
school, another sent to the bureau of real estate 
and inspection, and another left with the engi- 
neer. Under civil service rules a mark of 85 
is the highest attainable; then, from a possible 
85, one point will be deducted for delinquency 
in each item checked on the form blank. The 
rules committee expects the business manager 
to bring in this blank as a departmental ruling 
and it will recommend its adoption to the board. 

It might be noted that this blank rates 
efficiency only. Promotions of engineers are 
based on seniority and efficiency ratings, the 
former being weighted at 70 and the latter 30. 
REPORT OF INSPECTOR OF SCHOOL PROPERTY 

School 

Date 
) Grounds 
) Grass het cut 
) Grass not watered 
) Shrubbery not watered 
) Debris not removed 
) Light Courts not clean 
) Walks: 

) Walks not swept 
) Snow not removed 
) ream Tracks not swept 
) Entrances 

) Sweeping: 

) Basements 

) Corridors 

) Stairways 

) Rooms 

) Dusting: 

) Mouldings 

) Baseboards 

) Stairways 

) Window sills 

) Desks 

) Tables 

) Pianos 

) Tops of lockers 

) Tops of bookcases 
} Door Mats 

) Flag not displayed 

) Toilets: 

) Odor 

) Seats 

) Urinals 

) Floors 








) Mouldings 

) Wash Bowls untidy 

) Drinking Fountains 

) Chalk Troughs not clean 

) Fire Extinguishers 

) Electric Light Fixtures 

) Was Engineer at Building? 


Items checked (x) are not in satisfactory condition 
and must be given more attention 

For each item checked one point will be deducted 
from efficiency mark of SS 


Inspector of School Property 
* 4 * 

The committee on joint school affairs, con 
sisting of delegates from 25 leading civic or- 
ganizations in Chicago, recently had a hearing 
on the proposed teacher-salary schedule of 
Superintendent McAndrew. The _ delegates 
listened to a debate between Miss Margaret 
Haley, business representative of the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation, who spoke in opposition, 
and Dr. William B. Owen, president of Chicago 
Normal College, who spoke in favor of the 
schedule. In the meantime the committee had 
named a subcommittee of its own to investigate 
the merits of the question. 

Mr. Frederic S. Pope, vice-president of the 
Chicago Trust Company, and Mrs. Emile Levy, 
drafted the subcommittee’s report. The report 
completely favored the McAndrew schedule and 
urged its adoption by the school board. The 
delegates present took a ballot and not only 
voted in favor of the Superintendent’s schedule 
but undertook to go back to their organizations 
to obtain similar affirmative action there. 

Mr. Pope reported as follows on the question 
of immediate or delayed adoption: 

“The committee believes that this matter is 
an educational question, one of educational 
policy. If it is held over until the spring refer- 
endum it is almost sure to become a political 
football, a party issue. Then again, the longer 
the matter is delayed the more chance there is 
of the teachers starting to exert pressure to 
bring the raise about. This should not be either. 
The decision should be made only on the ques- 
tion of whether or not it is best for the school 
children.” 

The school board, nevertheless, has gone 
ahead with plans to ask for an additional tax 
rate for the educational fund, which, if granted 
by the voters in the primary election next April, 
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A Partial List of Schools 
NORTON Equipped 


Skinner Junior High School, 
Denver, Colo. 


North East High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago Public Schools 
Toronto Public Schools 
East Side High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Technical High School, 
Omaha, Nebr. 














emia 


will provide funds for teachers’ salary increases 
and other educational expenses. 
* * * 


A study made by the chairman and secretary 
of the finance committee of the Chicago Board 
of Education stated that the new junior high 
schools are expected to save enormous sums to 
the taxpayers in the next few years. It is 
estimated that they will cut the school expense 
account $16,100,000 in the next 25 years. 

* : * 


Two years ago when William H. Campbell, 
secretary of the board of examiners, was up for 
reappointment, a determined fight was made 
against him on the floor of the school board 
chambers. After a_ spirited contest, his re- 
appointment was confirmed. On October 1, 
1925, Mr. Campbell’s term expired. Despite 
previously announced opposition, Superintendent 
McAndrew renominated him for the post. 

On November 12 the school board refused to 
confirm the nomination by a 10 to 1 vote and 
directed the superintendent to bring in the name 
of another person for the position. Mr. Mc- 
Andrew announced that he would name no one 
else and it has been intimated that only court 
action will finally settle the controversy. 

The charges against Mr. Campbell are that 
he is brusque and almost rude to board mem- 
bers and others, and that he is too old for the 
position. He is said to be 74 years old. Super- 
intendent McAndrew responds that the chief 
objection to Mr. Campbell has been that he is 
too scrupulously honest and unbending to the 
multitude of favor seekers. He has been charac- 
terized as “the last bulwark between the schools 
and the wolves of politics.” He is an ex-Metho- 
dist minister and generally regarded as im- 
peachably honest. The newspaper reporters 
claim to have seen innumerable letters asking 
favors such as waiving the age limit rule for 
taking examinations, granting revision of papers 
to unsuccessful candidates, and so forth. Let- 
ters asking favors by board members, letters 
signed by state legislators, and letters by an 
ex-mayor have had some prominence in the 
public press indicating the tremendous pressure 
put on the occupant of the position of secretary 
of the examining board. 

Superintendent McAndrew, fortified by legal 
opinions of three attorneys, one of whom is a 


former board attorney, declares that the board 
cannot legally name anyone for the position 
except on his nomination. The present school 
board attorney declares that the board may fill 
the position by a two-thirds’ vote even though 
the superintendent does not make the nomina 
tion. If the board attempts to do so, an in 
junction might follow. 

Last winter the school board went on record 
in favor of the compulsory retirement of school 
people at.the age of seventy, and a bill was put 
through the legislature to that effect, providing 
an annuity of $1,500 besides the pension. The 
bill failed by a technicality or flaw in its adop 
tion. Now the school board declares that it has 
previously gone on record favoring a 70-year 
retirement, and cannot with good grace confirm 
Mr. Campbell’s nomination. 

The school board attorney is reputed to be 
drawing a bill for presentation at the next meet 
ing of the legislature making retirement com 
pulsory at seventy. One plan reported on would 
provide an annuity of half the average salary 
received during the past ten years with a mini 
mum of $1,500 and a maximum of $2,500. One 
compulsorily retired would be given the title of 
‘consulting teacher,” “consulting principal,” etc. 
The newspapers have gone so far as to print 
a list of 44 teachers and 26 principals ranging 
in ages from 70 to 8&3, who would be retired 
now, if there were such a law. 

The action of the school board in the Campbell 
case is the first reversal Mr. McAndrew has 
received since his arrival in Chicago. 

* * He 


‘ 


According to data for September, 1925, thers 
were 357,383 elementary school children, 9,747 
junior high school pupils, and 65,762 high school 
students in Chicago. There was a total of 
447,855 persons enrolled in the day schools. 

One noticeable fact is a lessened total enroll 
ment over previous years. The average increase 
for the preceding five years is 18,892. The 1925 
increase is almost 7,000 students short of the 
average. If the increases in the next few years 
are correspondingly lower, then natural causes 
may help the school board reduce the 175,000 
seating shortage. 

* * 

Superintendent McAndrew has filed charges 

cf inefficiency against eleven teachers in the 


Chicago schoo] system. The school administra- 
tion committee of the board of education will 
act as a trial body to hear the charges and the 
arguments of the defendants. Under the tenure 
law a teacher may be dismissed only after a 
public trial by the board, and even then the case 
may be carried to the civil courts if the verdict 
goes against the employee under trial. 

The trials have been set for December 15th. 
The superintendent‘and school board seem bent 
on a serious attempt to establish efficiency in 
the teaching force, and this bold move is in line 
with their endeavors. 

Last year the Chicago teachers’ councils were 
abolished as official school organizations and 
the Chicago Public School Teachers’ Council, 
consisting of representatives from each teaching 
group, was set up in their place. Recently this 
new council has made a report on Appraisal of 
Teachers. Following is a copy of it: 

As a result of an extended conference with 
the Chicago Public School Teachers’ Council, 
representatives of the various parts of the edu- 
cational department being present: teachers, 
principals, and superintendents, I submit this 
tentative plan for rating the teaching service 
in the elementary, continuation, junior, and 
senior high schools, and request criticisms on it 
by your organization. 

PURPOSE. The rating system is for: 

a. Maintenance and increase of efficiency. 

b. Bases for promotion. 

c. Bases for ridding the school of incom- 
petents. 

d. Emphasizing particular features or 
projects adopted by the school system. 

e. Education of the raters to a more com- 
prehensive knowledge and skill in supervising 
instruction. 

f. Elimination of chances of records based on 

inefficient observation or data or any personal 
whim of the inspector. 
_ g. Provision for a record of a teacher leav- 
ing the system so that when they write in from 
another city instead of giving just a guess, give 
the official record. 

Following is the blank in its present tentative 
state, subject to amendment as the result of 
your and other recommendations. 

(Concluded on Page 125) 
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D. 


(Concluded from Page 122) 
APPRAISAL OF TEACHING 


Semester PMG... cccccvsevveccsessvease 
KNOWLEDGE OF SUBJECT. Related 
fields, general information, familiarity with 
reference works, scholarship, professional 
improvement. 

Superior 10; Excellent 9; 
tory 8; Unsatisfactory 
0 to 6. 

TEACHING ABILITY. Definite aims, 
preparation in reference to ability and needs 
of pupils, good English, clear exposition, 
questions are thought provoking, teacher 
requires persistence of pupils, plan book 
adequate and available, adequate directions 
for study by pupils, attitude of class active 
and alert, control of class, objective illus- 
tration, blackboard, etc., adequately em- 
ployed, correction of inaccuracy, avoidance 
of waste time, entire class engaged rather 
than a succession of dialogs between 
teacher and pupil, questions asked and class 
held responsible before calling on one in- 
dividual, definite assignment of lessons, 
care of room, ability to obtain adequate 
response from pupils without too much talk 
ing by teacher. 


Satisfac- 
7; Inefficient 


Superior 20; Excellent 19; Satisfac 
tory 17; Unsatisfactory 16; Inefficient 
0 to 14. 


PROGRESS OF PUPILS. Pupils interested 
and alert, success in bringing pupils to 
fitness for promotion, success of pupils in 
succeeding grades, thinking power and self- 
reliance, pupils’ voices audible and pleas- 
ing, pupils’ use of English, influence on 
pupils’ character, honesty, courtesy, order- 
liness, unselfishness; pupils’ handwriting, 
legibility and form; pupils’ habitual self- 
proving of computations; pupils’ accuracy, 
study habits of pupils. 


Superior 30; Excellent 28; Satisfac 
torv 26; Unsatisfactory 21; Inefficient 
0 to 19. 


COOPERATION WITH PUPILS AND 
COMMUNITY. Willingness to help school 


progress; community activities; tact and 


courtesy in dealing with parents; courtesy, 
sympathy and regard for all children 
assigned; fairness, firmness, and justice; 
special services rendered pupils. 


Superior = 10; Excellent 9; Satisfac- 
tory 8; Unsatisfactory 7; Inefficient 

0 to 6. 
Ek. COOPERATION IN SCHOOL MANAGE 
MENT. Cooperation with principal, and 


other teachers; punctuality; promptness and 
accuracy with school records; suggestion 
for improvement of the school; loyalty to 
city, state, and nation; special services ren 
dered school; regular attendance; prompt 


and intelligent compliance with instruc 

tions. 

Superior 15; Excellent 14; Satisfac 

tory = 13; Unsatisfactory 12; Inefficient 
0 to 11. 


F. PROFESSIONAL 
GROWTH. Adaptability to suggestion for 
professional improvement; professional! 
reading or taking of courses; participation 
in departmental clubs, societies, and move 
ments for improvement of the system. 
Superior 15; Excellent = 14; Satisfa 
tory 13; Unsatisfactory 12; Inefficient 

0 to 11. 
SUPERIOR 100; EXCELLENT 93; 
SATISFACTORY 84; UNSATISFAC 
TORY 75; INEFFICIENT 0 to 67. 

(The final rating must be the sum of th 
ratings of A, B, C, D, E, F.) 

Additional record in the case of teachers rated 
“Superior”: Notable excellencies of habit, tem 
perament, service and success. 

Additional record in the case of teachers rated 
less than “Satisfactory” when any of the fol 
lowing details are largely responsible for the 
low rating: 

Personal appearance and dress, health; failure 
to follow what specific directions for improve 
ment; detrimental habits; 
pupils’ answers; incessant use of concert reci 
tations; persistence in unproductive and waste 
ful methods. 

Specify. 


STANDING AND 


too often repeating 


PUTS BAN ON FRATERNITIES 
The board of education of Des Moines, Iowa, 
fraternities and 


has placed its ban upon all 


sororities in the high schools. “In this respect 
the members of the school board exhibited more 
common sense,” says the Marshalltown Times 
Republican, “than the weak parents who 
attempted to justify their own surrender to the 
demands of their youngsters.” The paper con- 
tinues: “Fraternities and sororities have their 
place in great universities where students of a 
more mature age must live away from home and 
a cooperative home is provided by the frater- 
nity. However, these societies can be dens of 
iniquity if they are not very carefully regulated 
and they do constitute a real problem in our 
universities even though they do perform a 
function of usefulness. 

“When we come to a high school every 
youngster lives at the home of his parents. 
There is no need for a fraternity house as a 
place in which to live. Friends and acquaint- 
ances are made in the school life without clubs 
or secret societies because the student popula- 
tion of a high school is always limited. The 
average age of high school kids does not fit 
them for self-government of their own personal 
conduct in their secret fraternities. The funda- 
mental purpose of our public school is to teach 
democracy. We are trying to educate the race 
to avoid cliques and clans. In actual practice 
the fraternity in high schools introduces prob- 


lems that annoy the school authorities. No ex- 
perienced school superintendent or principal 


wants to see them get into his school. The fact 
that kids and youngsters and sixteen year olds 
of immature judgment want them should have 
no weight with parents or school boards.” 

ANNOUNCE CONVENTION DATES 

The next annual meeting of the National 
Education Association will be held «June 27th 
to July 2nd, at Philadelphia, Pa. 
Association Elections 

James A. Burke, principal of the Garfield 
school of Spokane, Washington, was elected 
president of the Spokane Education Association. 

-George H. Tucker of Klaber, Washington, 
was elected president of the Lewis County 
Superintendents’ and Principals’ Association. 
Alfred Perks of Pe Ell was chosen vice-presi- 
dent, and W. F. Bailor of Onalaska, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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The GRAVITY 


Principle 


Our Gravity Exit Lock 
is the most perfect Me- 
chanical Expression of 
the Exit Lock Idea that 
has ever been devel- 
oped. It is the Exit 
Lock with Two Locks 
and without a single 
Spring in either Lock. 


The LEVER 


Principle 


{t is the Exit Lock with 
Lever Action at the 
Cross-bar to open the 
Door. There is No 
Spring Action and No 
Spring Tension. It is 
the One Exit Lock 
of Unfailing Operation, 
built on Everlasting 
Principles for Everlast- 
ing Service. 


NOW 
MADE 
BY 





No. 70—Exit Only. 


“The Steffens -Amber¢ Co. 


Newark. 


Smith’s Improved Exit Locks Are the Best Locks Made for 





No. 736—Handle and Cyl. 
No. 737—Knob and Cyl. 


New Jersey 


Schools, Theatres, and Industrial Plants 


SCHOOL 
BOARDS 
use them because 


they give the pro- 
tection wanted. 








a 











ARCHITECTS 


specify them because 
they have become 
the acknowledged 
standard. 


CONTRACTORS 


desire them because 
they are easily in- 
stalled and do not 
get out of order. 





Write for Catalog 


Panic Locks 
Are the Best 
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MEASURING THE ABILITY OF A COM- PAGEM 3V-—SRvenesrreme 78. RUNNING EX- 1. She has 8686 more wealth, or 11.0 per 
MUNITY TO FIN ANG E A SCHOOL a PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1928-24, coat move, per child of comes ane than the 
BUILDING PROGRAM Expenditures \ ee 
(Concluded from Page 65) per Pupil median City 
. ening: wn snrolle 9. She has a tax rate for schools, which is 
D. ANNUAL EXPENDITURES FOR Clertiand Uelchte ry Rank :: Sh has a tax rate for schools, which i 
SCHOOLS East Youngstown 91.18 2 1.28 mills less, or 12.2 per cent less, than the 
Another indication of the degree to which Phansitee 81:12 3 median city. 
i @éhe - ‘. ° 
Chillicothe supports her schools may be gotten Fremont 75.99 5 3. Her tax rate for all public purposes is 
- . * ° . . New Philadelphia 75.04 6 be ‘ - “4 
from noting her expenditures for running ex-  figin |... 74.64 7 1.70 mills less, or 8.5 per cent less, than that of 
nses pe il enr in the public schools. lancaster 73.33 8 the fom alte 
penses per pupil enrolled in t I . ee: at ; he median ity. - 
She spent $57.64 for running expenses per pupil Marietta 67.16 10 4. She devotes to schools 3.7 per cent less 
: ‘ : : ; ity Tindls a 35.0 . : , 
enrolled in 1923-24 while the median Ohio city inna «ll aah 7 os of her total tax rate than does the median city. 
spent $67.16. By running expenses, we mean Coshocton 62 50 13 5. Her indebtedness for schools per $1,000 
. . 9 - arberton . 1. as . 
expenditures for such items as teachers’ sal- oyimLicoTHE 57 64 15 of wealth is $16.98 less, or 64.9 per cent less, 
aries, and expenses of operation of plant; — agg es than that of the median city. 
; ; S; 99.00 ‘ . . ° * 
expenditures for capital outlays are not in- Bellaire 47-36, 18 6. Her indebtedness for municipal purposes 
“ ‘ anil : enmore 2.6 19 -. © > 
cluded. Expenditures for running expenses per eaten a7 = other than schools per $1,000 of wealth is $11.06 
. ah rXY = —< ‘* ‘ ? Be 6. ) E 7 t 
pupil enrolled are shown in Table XV. The State laws will permit the financing of less, or 41.2 per cent less, than that of the 
Chillicothe spent $8.35 for running expenses 4  gehool building program for Chillicothe; median city. 
rand ; 3.9 , , ‘oP . 
for schools per $1,000 of wealth in 1923-24 moreover, compared with her sister cities of ap- 7. Her indebtedness for all purposes per 


while the median Ohio city spent $8.57. Thus, 
it is seen again that Chillicothe is not making 
hardly as much sacrifice for her schools as is 
the typical city. Expenditures for running 
expenses for schools per $1,000 of wealth are 
shown in Table XVI. 

TABLE XIV.—PER CENT THAT INDEBTEDNESS 

FOR SCHOOLS IS OF VALUE OF SCHOOL 
PLANT, 1924-25. 


Indebtedness Value of Per 


City for Schools School Plant Cent Rank 
Cleveland Heights .$5,477,000 $6,700,000 81.7 1 
Barberton ose8 971,000 1,250,000 77.7 2 
Martins Ferry. 472,000 660,000 69.4 3 
East Youngstown 1,000,000 1,450,000 69.0 4 
Fremont 400,000 600,000 66.7 5 
Marietta . 462,000 700,000 66.0 6 
Cuyahoga Falls 580,000 900,000 64.4 7 
Massillon 1,340,000 2 300,000 58.3 8 
Ironton 900,000 1,600,000 56.3 9 
Tiffin 356,000 680,000 52.4 10 
Coshocton 400,000 800,000 50.0 11 
Piqua 600,000 1,200,000 50.0 12 
Bellaire 668,000 1,400,000 47.7 13 
Kenmore 906,514 2,000,000 45.3 14 
Salem 250,000 750,000 33.3 15 
Cambridge 350,000 1,084,000 33.1 16 
CHILLICOTHE 206,500 740,000 27.9 17 
New Philadelphia.. 154,000 700,000 22.0 18 
Lancaster 175,000 2,000,000 g.8 19 


Median. 


_ 


TABLE XVL—EXPENDITURES FOR RUNNING EX- 
PENSES FOR SCHOOLS PER $1,000 
OF WEALTH, 


City 
Martins Ferry 
New Philadelphia 
Lancaster 
Coshocton 
East Youngstown 
Barberton 
Cuyahoga Falls 
Bellaire 
Piqua 
Tiffin 
Fremont <i 
CHILLICOTHE 
Salem smn 
Ironton 
Massillon 
Marietta 
Findlay . 
Cleveland Heights 
Kenmore 

Median 


1923-24, 


Expenditures 


$14.47 
11.13 
9.69 
9.55 
9.54 
9.44 
9.31 
9.20 
8.95 
8.57 
8.56 
8.35 


8.21 
6.25 
6.06 
5.41 
2.20 


2.45 


$ 8.57 


Summary 


proximately 
building program. 
gram are as follows: 


*This 
surmised 


expenditure, since 
to be an error 


the same population, Chillicothe 
is in a very favorable position to finance a 1 
The comparisons which are 
favorable to her ability to finance such a pro 


Is extremely 





$1,000 of wealth is $28.73 less, or 53.5 


less, than that of the median city. 


per cent 


ebtedness 


9.4 less 


$106 less 


ss 8; Thre per cent of her total ind 
° which is indebtedness for schools is 
: than that of the median city. 
5 9. Her school plant is valued at 
7 per pupil enrolled, or 31.8 per cent less, than 
8 


that of the median city. 


10 10. She spends for running expenses $10.52 
c. less per pupil enrolled in the public schools, or 
Mr 15.7 per cent less, than does the median city. 
15 11. She spends 22 cents less for running ex- 
penses of schools per $1,000 of wealth, or 2.6 
> per cent less, than does the median city. 


ability to support a building progra 
follows: 

She has $72.50 less wealth per i 
or 4.8 per cent less, than does the me 
2. She has $182 less wealth per 
rolled, or 2.7 per cent less, than does tl 


small, is . 
city 


Comparisons which are unfavorable to her 


m are as 


ihabitant, 
dian city. 
pupil en- 
1e median 
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You Receive Full Value When You Buy 


FLAGS 


MADE OF 


STERLING and DEFIANCE 


All Wool Double Warp Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


— 
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Manufactured only by 


ANNIN & CO. Pharsyt Feteeth s 


The Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 
buntings than all other brands combined. 
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THE CONSULTING MECHANICAL ENGI- Commenting on the amount of money which vacation periods. The former would seem to 
r NEER: HIS ppl ld THE society spent in order to gain the above amount, be more nearly right than practice in the 
ie ROAD OF oan on a Mr. Gwinn showed that, counting fifty years schools observed. 
8. Attie floor plan showing plumbing and of service at $1,500 a year, the expense for the Drinking fountains, sinks, ete., must be 
‘3 electrical work. salary of the teacher was $75,000. As the cost washed daily according to the majority of rules 
1e 9. Details of heating and ventilating system. of teachers’ salaries represents approximately and regulations making specifications and this 
10. Details of plumbing system. three-fourths of the cost of operating the is the practice in most of the schools observed. 
‘a Three-Story School _ schools, society was compelled to spend $100,000 For reasons of health and sanitation, daily 
f The three-story school will have two addi- jy order to gain the $2,430,000, which repre- cleaning is probably essential. It was found 
tional third floor plans, one to show the heating sents a good investment for society. that excellent results could be accomplished 
a0 and ventilating, and one for plumbing and Teachers retired at the age of 70 are given either by sprinkling dry Gold Dust. Dutch 
y. electrical work, making twelve plans in all. a retiring allowance of approximately $1,500 Cleanser or Babbitt’s Cleanser on the noreaiain 
0 . 4. The specifications should be printed or 4 year, a liberal amount in comparison with the and rubbing it with a damp cheese cloth, or by 
S, mimeographed and bound in book form, so as pensions given to teachers in other communities, washing the porcelain with a strong solution of 
to be neatly presentable, and so that no one byt jn reality only six-hundredths of one per one of these powders in hot water. For remov 
es can tamper with them. They should be clear, cent of the total wealth created through the ing iron rust, muriatie acid was used success 
6 simple, and direct, but so specific as to leave efforts of the teacher. fully, applied with a swab. Muriatie acid in 
he no doubt in the mind of the contractor ay" THE WORK OF THE SC HOOL JANITOR water was also used for the cleaning and pol 
cerning what is to be furnished and what kind (Continued from Page 56) ishing of inside bricks, which work is done at 
er of workmanship will be demanded. plates in the ab building. However, this the three vacation periods. 
nt In conclusion, it is urged that all school building had more pes in it than most ele Rules and regulations frequently require the 
boards who desire to build good school buildings mentary school buildings. But the amount of removal of pencil or chalk marks, especially 
SS investigate thoroughly all applications of engi- }rass in most schools is an item worthy of con- from toilets. These should be removed imme- 
38 neers and_ architects. Especial safeguard sideration in any treatment of the janitor’s diately upon discovery and this was done in all 
| should be taken against the employment Of work, schools observed except two. 
SS | charlatans and easy promisers. School boards The main conditions affecting the polishing In 22 rules and regulations it is required 
an are engaged in public service, and are respon- of brass are its quality and previous care. Good that furniture, hand-rails and door knobs be 
sible to the public for the greatest economy and quality of brass can be polished in much less’ disinfected. In eighteen of these requirements 
59 | the best of service in school building and equip time and with much better results than can the frequency is specified as weekly. In prac- 
or ment. The best architects and the best pracy of poor quality. Its previous care, as_ tice no disinfectant was used except in toilets 
. mechanical equipment engineers are no More  jndicated by the amount of tarnish, also wil] and in some schools for cleaning drinking foun 
*x- expensive, so far as fees are concerned, than have an effect upon the time required and the tains 
6 | mediocre and inexperienced men. The Dest 1 pean its sacured. In nineteen of the 22 rules and regulations 
the architectural and in the engineering pro The usual appliances used are two cheese specifying the frequency for removal of waste 
er fession are invariably guarded i in the promises cloths. one for applying the polish and one for paper, sweepings, ete., and in seventeen of the 
as which they make and strong in pe formance, polishing it. Sometimes a woolen cloth is used schools observed, the requirements and _ prae- 
so far as the plans and the construction of + the latter work with excellent results. tices agreed in the disposal of such waste daily. 
nt, school buildings are cota ay Janitors in the schools observed used stand Such accumulations in the basement or class 
ow. THE RETIREMENT OF TEACHERS IN ard brands of brass polishes. rooms increase the fire hazard and in no case 
: SAN FRANCISCO Viscellaneous Cleaning Jobs: Inkwells must should be permitted to remain over night. The 
n- (Concluded from Page 51) . ; : . a : . a ug it. - 
po the individual by $9, hence the value of the ser- be cleaned monthly according to the majority daily removal of sawdust and shavings from 


vices of one teacher retired at the age of 70 is of rules and regulations specifications, while in| manual training r 


ms and garbage from do- 
270,000 A cf $9, or $2,450,000. practice they were cleaned only at the three mestic science r 


ooms Was required in five rules 
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SOUND - PROOF 

















FOLDING PARTITIONS. 


single rooms or series of rooms. 


Write for 


1510 Lincoln St., 








and regulations and was found to be the prac- 


tice in all schools observed in which there were 


such rooms. Garbage was either hauled away 
by the city garbage man or burned in the 
furnace. 

Classroom waste was disposed of in the 
eighteen schools studied as follows: In six 


schools it was burned in a chimney flue; in six, 
it was burned in a furnace; and in six others, 
it was burned in a the yard. 
This 


burner in 
In every case, therefore, it was burned. 
is safer than saving it for the baler. 
The objection to burning waste papers in the 
furnace is that 


wire 


it causes soot to form on the 
pipes, thus reducing the efficiency of the coal in 
heating, and makes it more difficult to keep an 
even, steady fire, covering the live coals with the 
the The objec- 
tion to burning in the yard is that the smoke 
is a nuisance and spoils a portion of the play- 
ground for proper use if the fire is smouldering 
during school hours. It also takes time and 
work to carry out of doors all the accumula 
tions of waste for the day. The advantages of 
the chimney flue are that the waste can be 
burned within the building, with no danger or 
detrimental effects. Every school should have 
a flue for the proper disposal of waste. But 
is used, all waste should be 


ashes from classroom waste. 


whatever means 
disposed of every day, after school. 


THE BATH HIGH SCHOOL 
(Concluded from Page 63) 
metrical additions to the wings as more room 
becomes necessary. The entrance will remain 
unchanged, facing the park, and giving the 
entire building a dignified and monumental 
effect. 

The project for a new building was carried 
through not without some difficulty, since the 
outgrown high school was considered capable 
of enlargement, although at a cost slightly less 
than that of a new building. A general vote, 


however, favored a new school and a bond issue 


DOORS 
and FOLDING PARTITIONS | | 


In planning Schools, Churches, Hospitals, Libraries, 
Theaters and Demonstration Rooms, Architects all 
over the United States are specifying HAMLIN’S | 
EVANSTON SOUND-PROOF DOORS and | 


Hundreds of successful installations are proving the 
great advantages to be gained by using this exclu- 
sively patented method of Sound Insulation, in 


There are installations close by. 
list and Literature. 


IRVING HAMLIN 


Evanston, III. 








JOU, 


tools are used. 





NOTE: 








GT D IN THE SCHOOL SHOP 


Teachers of school shops equipped with wy, wood- 
working lathes will realize the advantages of having 
small tools in other departments of the shop. 

The Mark 970 will be found on drills, taps, dies, 
screw plates, gages and pipe tools, in great numbers 
of school and industrial shops where only high quality 


Send for lathe bulletin and 400 page small tool catalog. 
We will gladly supply catalogs to interested students. 


SREENFIELD J TAP AND DIE 


GREENFIELD, 4 N 


R. A. FIFE CORPORATION, 





CORPORATION 
AAS* S.A 

School Representatives 

MAMARONECK, NEW YORK 








of $225,000 was approved. Reserving sufficient 


amounts for equipment, fixtures and other 


necessary items, it was found that there re- 
mained $208,000 for construction; with the 
awarding of contracts for the construction 


work, it was found the cost was slightly less 
than $200,000. It is probable that at least a 
part remaining from the fund 
will be used for a bronze memorial tablet, or a 
mural painting, as a war memorial. 


of the amount 


The high school is a two-story-and-basement 
structure, with a pupil capacity of 1,020 and 
530.000 cubic feet of space. It is entirely fire 
proof and is built of concrete, brick and steel; 
the roof is of a semi-fireproof character. In 
addition to seven standard classrooms, five vo 
and 
three administrative rooms, there are two lunch- 
library, 


cational rooms, eleven recitation rooms, 


rooms, a three laboratories, a study 
room, and other special rooms. 

Two especially features of the 
building are a combination auditorium-gymna 
sium with a seating capacity of more than 800, 
The audi- 


torium, which may be used for community as 


interesting 


and an up-to-date dental clinic. 


well as school purposes, has facilities for lec 
tures, motion pictures and amateur theatricals, 
as well as for games and athletic meets when 
There are 
dressing rooms opening off the stage and a bal- 


the room is used for a gymnasium. 


cony is provided for the use of spectators. The 
dental Mrs. F. M. St. 


John, widow of a local dentist, and is one of the 


clinic was donated by 


most modern and thoroughly equipped in the 
country. It will later be adapted to the wider 
needs of the community. 

Few indeed are the American schools which 
have come down through the generations with 
such an unbroken continuity of purpose. The 
Bath high school genuinely represents the pub- 
lic, and from the days when the total compen- 
sation for the teaching staff was only $1,800, 


down to the present, the democratic ideals of 
the founders have not been forgotten. 

The board under whose direction the project 
was carried through, and which had the direc- 
tion of the building activities, comprised the 
following: Mr. Henry W. Bowes, president: 
Mr. Thomas Shannon, clerk; Mr. Edwin S. 
Underhill; Mr. D. Béach Bryan; Mrs. Edith S. 
Call; Mrs. Genevieve K. Lee; Mr. Stephen S. 
Read. The supervision of the construction 
work was in charge of Mr. Palmer Rogers, 
architect, New York City, assisted by Mr. W. 
S. Clough. 


A SCHOOL NURSE FOR THE SMALL 
SCHOOL 


(Concluded from Page 44) 
tioned. Under the existing plan, the nurse 
devotes at least one-half day each week to each 
school, taking care of individual eases, consult- 
ing with teachers and outlining plans for them 
to follow during the ensuing week. 
dental clinies 


In addition, 
are conducted at various times 
and publicity is given to other available clinics 
in nearby towns. Her weekly visiting schedule 
is filed in each office and she is so available at 
any time for 
timely work. 


special consultations or other 

The plan has been so satisfactory in the past 
years that it was continued without an objec- 
tion for the present 


the services of an 


year. It really provides 
public school 
nurse in the small school for sums varying from 
$250 to $400 per For reasonable 
fees there can be no question of getting value 
And the extreme simplicity of the 
arrangement makes it even more desirable. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 
‘Marion, Ill. The school board has ruled 
that pupils entering the first grade must pre- 
sent birth certificates. As a result of the order, 
a number of pupils are excluded. It appears 
that pupils were being entered by not giving 
exact ages. 


experienced 
such 


year. 


rece ived. 
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Patented 


Draper Adjustable Window Shades 


“To 
Draperize 
is to 
Modernize”’ 


qualities. 


Draper Adjustable Window Shades are 
guaranteed to give satisfactory service and 
will continue to do so over a long period 
of years—because, Draper Adjustable Win- 
dow Shades are built for service—and meet 
every window shade requirement most sat- 
isfactorily, efficiently and economically. 


Different Types 
To Fit Every 
Kind of Window 


Descriptive 
literature will 
gladly be sent 

on request. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


Spiceland, 
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Animals on Land and Sea 

By Austin Clark. Cloth, 276 pages. 
$3.00. D. Van Nostrand Co., New York. 

Here a long series of animals are described 
in their relation to human welfare. Space is 
given to animals that provide food and raiment, 
and those that are dangerous to the comfort 
and safety of mankind. The author, who is con- 
nected with the Smithsonian Institute, brings 
out many strange animals and explains their 
uses. 

He describes birds and beasts, and dives into 
the ocean to bring up a variety of strange fish. 
Space is given also to parasitic insects and to 
reptiles. Those that are a menace to mankind 
are enumerated. The book abounds in illustra- 
tions of animals and gives the scientific as well 
as their popular name. The text is written in 
an easy and sometimes chatty style. 

Out in the Kitchen 

By James Woodward Sherman. 
pages. Illustrated. Price, $0.70. 
& Co., Boston. 

This is a fairy book for children. The author 
has animated the kitchen and common house- 
hold paraphernalia. Tables, chairs, stoves, and 
broomsticks come to life, talk, sing, and play. 
Clothespins engage in a battle, the stove gets 
into an argument with the clock, the table en- 
tertains the dishpan and feather duster with 
stories, etc. The book is handsomely illustrated 
with colored pictures. 





Price, 


Cloth, 133 
Little, Brown 


American History 

By Henry Eldridge Bourne and Elbert Jay 
Benton. Cloth bound, 674 pages. Published by 
D. C. Heath & Co., New York City. 

The appearance of a new volume on American 
history usually excites the query: “In what 
respect can it be different from all similar his- 


tories?” Hundreds of American histories have 





Draper Adjustable Window Shades 
meet every school requirement. They 
are made of specially selected materi- 
als and are manufactured under the 
most rigid supervision—the secret of 
their extreme wearing and lasting 


Let us send you samples and quote you 
on equipping your building. There’s no 
obligation connected with this service. 











BULL DOG Bunting 
Flags for Schools 
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Bull Dog Bunting Flags 


are dyed with special Wear Ever Dyes guaranteed 
best on the market. 


Bull Dog Bunting Flags are “BEST BY 
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been written, and after all, facts remain facts. 
It only remains to restate them in the light of 
present-day views. 

But, there are histories and histories, and 
when it comes to school histories, the writer, 
who is always an instructor of experience, seeks 
to adapt his work more closely to student needs 
as he views them and to educational aims as 
he understands them. 

The present volume for high school use, be- 
gins with the first attempts at colonization of 
the new world and ends with a discussion of the 
present industrial, political, and economic situa- 
tion. The emphasis is strongly on the social 
and economic developments and only very light- 
ly on the military story and war events. The 
period of discovery is omitted from the main 
text and the colonial history is reduced to the 
salient features of that period. The largest 
measure of attention is given to the history of 
the United States from their actual formation 
to the present time. The later period, including 
the world war and international relations are 
adequately dealt with. 

It is interesting to note that the book is most 
satisfactory in those chapters which take up 
political and economic facts and happenings. 
The accounts of social developments are in 
some places open to controversy, mainly be- 
cause only some of the leading developments 
are touched upon and the concomitant move- 
ments are not evaluated or given due credit. 
This is especially true of educational, religious, 
and social welfare developments. 


Comparative Effectiveness of Some Visual Aids 
in Seventh Grade Instruction 

By Joseph J. Weber. Cloth, 129 pages. Pub- 
lished by the Educational Screen, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill. 

The subject of “visual instruction” has been 
promoted in recent years with considerable 
energy, and the process of promotion has been 
characterized by a lack of light on the very im- 
portant point of the value of visual methods 
as compared with other methods and aids in 
instruction. The difficulty has been that com- 
mercial agencies, who know but little about 
education, have pushed their products and have 
expected that the use of the word “educational” 


as applied to films, prints, etc., would magically 
adapt them to school uses and offer an easy, 
cheap outlet for their products. The activities 
especially of the large movie producers have 
not aided the visual method, but have rather 
caused distrust in the minds of schoolmen, and 
have actually injured the very excellent work 
of a few serious producers who are putting 
forth genuine instructional material. 

The present book is a real contribution to the 
subject. The author has worked out four ex- 
periments intended to determine (a) the value 
of moving pictures in combination with verbal 
instruction; (b) the value of a simple drawing 
(from oral description in creating a composite 
visual image; (c) the value of a diagram in 
developing a relatively abstract concept; and (d) 
the comparative effectiveness of four methods 
of presentation as applied to material in the 
same subject and of the same importance and 
interest. The conclusions drawn from the ex- 
periments, presented in elaborate tabulations, 
all point to the positive value of visual aids, but 
make ciear that they are not cure-alls, or that 
they will entirely supplant the older oral and 
written methods of teaching. As the author 
says: 

“The most promising soil for the growth of 
visual instruction is undoubtedly the elementary 
school; and the most important function of 
visual aids is that of being a passive source of 
information, satisfaction, and inspiration in the 
solution of problems and the execution of pupil 
projects. 

“Since visual aids provide vicarious experi- 
ence, their value increases with lack of experi- 
ence on the part of the learners. Consequently, 
the more limited a child’s training is, the 
greater may be the potential effectiveness of 
the picture or other aid. 

“But one caution must be reiterated. View- 
ing a picture does not necessarily affect 
learning. Seeing is merely a fraction of the 
learning process. Learning is the effect of 


thinking, feeling, doing—in brief, cerebration. 
So, unless the visual impression is seized upon 
vigorously by discussion, questioning, and pupil 
expression, it has much less value than is com- 
monly believed. 
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“Therefore, the biggest task in the field of 
visual instruction now is the actual elaboration 
of a specific methodology. Every subject in 
the elementary curriculum, and every funda- 
mental element that can be elucidated with 
either a visual scene or a visualized scheme, 
will have to be correlated with one or more 
visual aids. And every teacher will have to 
know how to secure, systematize, and utilize 
most economically the various aids and be an 
expert in building the pupils in their most effec- 
tive use.” 

Physiological Chemistry 

By C. J. V. Pettibone. Cloth, 404 pages. 
Price, $3.25. The C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

This is the third edition of the work with 
added material in both theoretical and labora- 
tory portions of the text. After a brief intro- 
ductory, the author deals with the subject of 
physical chemistry in its relation to physiologi- 
cal chemistry and describes the several base 
materials. He then discusses fats and proteins. 
Also the subject of digestion in all its forms, 
mouth, stomach, and intestines, is treated. 

The second part goes into the practical 
laboratory work, and outlines in detail experi- 
ments and analyses. Complete laboratory 
directions, lists of chemicals, etc., are provided. 
Elementary and Intermediate Algebra 

By Arthur Schultze and Wm. E. Breckenridge. 
Cloth, 461 pages. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

The book is a revision of Professor Schultze’s 
earlier textbook for secondary schools. In the 
revision the subject matter has been changed or 
rearranged, wherever necessary, to conform to 
the report of the National Committee on Mathe- 
matical Requirements and to the requirements 
of the New York State Regents and of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board. New 
material has also been introduced to make 
algebra more interesting and intelligible to the 
student. 

Chapter I, How Letters Are Used as Num- 
bers, is certainly one of the best chapters that 
have been written on this subject. The student 
is asked to work out a simple project, such as 
measuring the height of a room or laying out a 





baseball diamond and methods of procedure are 
clearly explained. From such simple opera- 
tions the beginner is introduced to the language 
of algebra and the making of formulas and 
equations. Then he is shown the simple use of 
graphs. The theory of negative numbers is 
very cleverly shown by the “story of the two 
tramps.” 

A School Dictionary of the English Language 

Edited by Harry Morgan Ayres. Cloth, 454 
pages, illustrated. Published by Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., Newark, N. J. 

[he proposition that a dictionary shall have 
distinct teaching value and shall be adapted 
especially to school use may not appeal to the 
average teacher except upon consideration and 
study. It is readily apparent that a dictionary 
for the upper grades and the high school need 
not contain all the words found in an un- 
abridged or even in a collegiate dictionary, but 
it is nct so clear that a book can do more than 
present accurate, clear definitions and pronun- 
ciations and include all commonly used words. 

The present book does far more than any 
previous school dictionary we have examined. 
In scope, in arrangement, in emphasis, it is a 
school book. The list of words is based on the 
well known Thorndike Teacher’s Word Book, 
which has been used to insure the inclusion of 
all words usually used by educated people. The 
words are arranged in related groups, which 
economize space, greatly facilitate the natural 
finding of words and bring out the relationship 
of words for etymological study. Another use- 
ful deviation from the conventional is the 
grouping of derivations even though the strict 
alphabetical or technical order is_ violated. 
Finally, the natural purpose of the pupil in con- 
sulting the dictionary is considered paramount 
and the three elements: (a) the meaning of a 
word, (b) its spelling, and (c) its pronuncia- 
tion and the stressing of the proper syllable are 
the basis for arranging the word paragraphs. 

The typography of the book is clear and the 
paper and binding are exceptionally stout. 

A Course in Sheet Metal Work for Junior High 

Schools 

By J. W. Bollinger. Cioth, 96 pages, illus- 
trated. Published by the Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


This simple text is intended to serve as an 
introduction to sheet metal work in the junior 
high school. The elementary processes are 
applied to simple problems which can be used 
in the household. Sufficient supplementary in- 
formation on materials and on the mathematics 
of the subject are added to round out the course. 
A minimum of tools and machines is required 
so that the work can be introduced in any small 
school. 

Little Ugly Face 

Florence C. Coolidge. Cloth, 182 
The Macmillan Co., New York City. 

This group of twenty-five Indian stories has 
been collected by the author during extended 
visits to Indian reservations in Michigan and 
Arizona. The tales are based in part upon 
Indian folk lore and in part on Indian customs 
and have a charm that makes them readable 
even by adults. The language and content will 
make the stories especially useful in the lower 
grades. 

Legend of the Sleepy Hollow 

Paper, 68 pages. Price, 30 cents. 
man & Sons, New York, N. Y. 

Another of the very useful Pitman shorthand 
reading books. The present edition is written 
in the advanced state of Pitmanic shorthand 
and includes a complete key. 

The Branom Practice Tests in Geography 

By M. E. Branom. Paper, 255 sheets. Pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Co., New York City. 

Intended for use in the upper grades. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Effect of Practice on Intelligence Tests. By 
H. N. Glick, Price, thirty cents. Issued by the 
University of Illinois, Urbana. The present re- 
port serves to call attention to the need for ex- 
plicit recognition and study of the assumptions 
implied in educational tests. The report dis- 
cusses the practice materials, the administration 
of the experiment, the attitude of the subjects, 
and the statistical treatment of the data. 

Effect of Population Upon Ability to Support 
Education. Prepared by Harold F. Clark, of 
Indiana University. A careful survey of the 
literature of the discussion discloses that one of 
the important elements determining school cost 
has received no adequate attention. Of all the 

(Concluded on Page 137) 
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(Concluded from Page 134) 
factors determining the cost of education, the 
effect of the number of children has been most 
inadequately treated. This discussion is an 
attempt to indicate, or to measure the impor- 
tance of this factor. The present article dis- 
cusses the facts regarding population conditions 
in the United States, defense of the formula, 
interpretation of the facts, reliability of the 
basic data, and use of the formula. 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of School 
Buildings of the Board of Education of St. 
Louis, Mo., for the year 1924-1925. Prepared 
by R. M. Milligan, commissioner of schoo) 
buildings. The pamphlet contains photographs 
and a description of the newly completed Roose- 
velt high school. 

Special Disabilities in Learning to Read and 
Write. By Elizabeth E. Lord, Leonard Carmi- 
chael, and W. F. Dearborn. Harvard Mono- 
graphs in Education, issued by the Graduate 
School of Education, Cambridge, Mass. 

Measurement of Ability in the Modern 
Foreign Languages. Bulletin No. 1, Criteria 
for standards of achievement tests and direc- 
tions for their proper administration; Bulletin 
No. 2, Problems for investigation by the Modern 


Foreign Language study. Issued by the 
Modern Foreign Language Study, under the 


direction of the chairman. 
The Training of Dental Hygienists. By 
James F. Rogers. School Health Studies No. 


9, May, 1925. Issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. With 


the growing recognition of the importance of 
good teeth, a demand has arisen in recent years 
for a special worker to relieve the dentist of the 
task of cleaning teeth and to serve in the 
capacity of teacher of oral hygiene to children. 
The demand for such workers has been followed 
by the establishment of special schools and 
courses for their training, and the passing of 
laws governing their education and licensure. 
The Bureau of Education, as a result of a 
special study, finds that ten institutions now 
offer instruction in this subject, and a number 
of other schools of dentistry are arranging 
special courses for these workers. The 
pamphlet describes the work of the dental 


hygienist, gives the hours of work, the salary 
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and entrance requirements, together with the 
length of the course to be taken and the subjects 
for study. Those who perform the work of the 
dental hygienist are required to possess a license 
the same as dentists and physicians. A total 
of 21 states now license properly trained dental 
hygienists. 

Regulations of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters for Electric Wiring and Appa- 
ratus. Edition of 1925. Issued by the Ameri- 
can Engineering Standards Committee. 

Principles Relating to the Engineering of 
Specific Habits. Educational Research Circular 
No. 36, October, 1925. By George W. Reagan. 
Issued by the University of Illinois, Urbana. 

SCHOOL POLICY FOR NEW YORK CITY 

In view of a new administration coming into 
power in New York City, there is some specula 
tion as to its effect upon the school interests 
The Public Education Association of that city 
lays down a school policy which it believes ought 
to be observed 

It primarily holds that partisan politics must 
be eliminated from school management and that 
all appointments and promotions in the school 
system must be made upon the merit basis, and 
adds: “Under the law, responsibility for ap- 
pointing the board of education and for financ- 
ing the school is placed upon the municipal 
government. Despite the fact that public edu 
cation is in all other respects conceded to be 
legally a state function, these two local respon- 
sibilities actually place the school system under 
of the city. 

“This measure of local control necessarily 
1] leadership by the political party in 


the control 


ti 


calis tor 


~ 


power. The wisdom of this leadership deter- 
mines largely the efficiency of the schools. 


Where this power is construed as an opportun 
ity for patronage, or for the furtherance of 
schemes to enhance personal or partisan ambi 
tions, educational values are ignored and the 
schools degenerate into mere pawns in a sordid 
political game. Where this power is regarded, 
however, as an obligation to provide the highest 
degree of professional and business management 
the city can afford, educational values become 
paramount, merit alone prevails in making ap- 
pointments, and the ideal of disinterested, ex- 
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pert service is substituted for that of political 
aggrandisement. 

“There is a crying need for the latter type of 
leadership to free the schools from their present 


predicament. It requires wisdom and courage, 
no doubt, for a political party to be non-partisan 
where the annual expenditure of over a hundred 
million dollars and the appointment and promo- 
tion of thirty thousand employees are involved, 
but if these virtues should ever be exercised, it 
is surely when the welfare of a million children 
is at stake. 

“The incoming mayor will hold the key to this 
situation. He will appoint the members of the 
board of education, which makes or breaks the 
school system. If he is wise, he will select a 
non-partisan board, composed of men and women 
of high character and broad experience who are 
capable of understanding and providing for the 
educational requirements of a great cosmopoli- 
tan community. He will choose persons who 
realize that they can best serve the schools by 
formulating and insuring the execution of broad 
policies rather than by wandering hopelessly in 
a maze of administrative details that can best 
be left to the expert staff. With such a board 
the prospect of success will be bright as long as 
the mayor keeps hands off politically and encour- 
ages independent and disinterested action.” 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS IN ST. LOUIS 


The new school year was opened by the St. 
Louis school authorities with a general meeting 
of the teachers and principals. The principal 
speaker of the occasion was Supt. John J. Mad- 
dox, who discussed current problems which de- 
serve the attention of all members of the staff. 
In part, Mr. Maddox said: 

“The forward movement in education has 
been due in large measure to the results of re- 
search of one kind or another. Significant 
changes have taken place because profession- 
ally-minded men and women have addressed 
themselves to the finding and interpreting of 
facts. It is no less important to approach the 
problems of education scientifically than it is 
to approach the problems of business scien- 
tifically. 

“The housing program is a perennial one in 
the school system—the location and construc- 
tion of new buildings, the determination of the 
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slender steel rail with hook and tack 
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problem of hanging maps, pictures, 
graphs, charts, bulletins, or any sort 
of illustrative matter. 


Admirable for geography classes 
where a number of maps may be 
studied and slipped forward without 
removal from the rail; for domestic 
science classes and art exhibits; for 
the display of any material that may 
be suspended from hooks or tacks. 
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size of rooms, the lighting. Fortunately, in St. 
Louis, we are accumulating accurate informa- 
tion which enables us to talk intelligently on 
school building needs. 

“Whenever a position becomes vacant in the 
St. Louis schools, or when a new position is 
created, it is desirable to select the best person 
available for the position. For this purpose, it 
is necessary to have definite and comparable 
measurements of qualification, and to make 
decisions upon standard scores of merit which 
can be definitely calculated. Such scores are 
now used in the superintendent’s office in the 
selection of personnel. 

“The public’s investment in education must 
bring the greatest possible returns, and the 
measurements of pupil achievement is one of 
the important checks by which these returns 
may be evaluated. Achievement testing is a 
constructive device looking toward better per- 
formance, and is not a probe searching out the 
spots of inefficiency. 

“The schools have been taken largely on faith 
and we believe that this confidence has been 
justified, but a complete coordination between 
the public and its schools comes from an 
enlarged understanding of the school’s purposes 
and of its methods of operation. — 

“It is important that the public understand 
that in the business of education, the bias of 
personal opinion must give way to scientifically 
derived facts. The American public is pecul- 
iarly responsive to fact but it is peculiarly sus- 
picious of the whim of public opinion.” 


Opposes School Board Ward Representation 


The board of education of Milwaukee is elected 
by popular vote and its members represent the 
city at large. A movement has been inaugur- 
ated whereby ward representation is to be sub- 
stituted for representation at large. 

The City Club of Milwaukee in opposing the 
change says: “It is the function of the school 
board to determine school policies and it is the 
function of the superintendent and his staff to 
carry out these policies and to administer the 
schools under the board’s general direction. 

“The proposed district system which is the 
system of small territorial representation with 
one or more schools in each district will encour- 
age each director to consider the schools, prin- 
cipals and teachers in his district as “his 
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schools,” “his principals” and “his teachers.” 


The tendency will be for him to seek to control 
the appointments of the teachers and principals 
in that district. Looking upon the district as 
his little domain, he will take up complaints of 
parents on matters of minor classroom discipline 
and the professional control of teachers and 
principals in their work will be invaded by a 
non-professional authority. The history of 
ward representation of previous years in Mil- 
waukee in school affairs bears this out. The 
functions of the superintendent and workers 
should not be encroached upon by individual 
directors.” 

In the following cities the board of education 
members are elected at large: Detroit, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Boston, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Seattle, Indianapolis. 

In the following cities, the board of education 
is appointed by the mayor: New York, Chi- 
cago, Baltimore, Newark. In San Francisco the 
mayor nominates, subject to confirmation or 
rejection by popular vote. The Philadelphia 
board of education is appointed by the court. 
In Washington, D. C., appointments are made 
by the Supreme Court judges. 

—The National Tuberculosis Association has 
announced its annual Christmas seal campaign 
for the year 1925. 


Christmas Seals 1925 





Merry Christmas 
and Good Health 





The Association in opening its campaign, 
points to the fact that the germs of tuberculosis 
are everywhere, and that everyone is constantly 
threatened by the disease. It has been proven 
that the disease can be cured, and the organized 
warfare now being carried on by the tubercu- 
losis crusade, has been effective in cutting the 
death rate from the disease in half. 


The sale of Christmas seals each year has 
been a large factor in “putting the campaign 
across” and a plea is made that everyone buy 
Christmas seals in an effort to save a life. 

A Christmas seal on a parcel, letter or greet- 
ing card will carry these cheery messengers of 
health to all the world. 


SCHOOLHOUSE DEDICATIONS 

—The new $30,000 school at Milburg, Mich., 
was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies. Dr. 
Ernest Burnham of the Kalamazoo Normal, and 
B. T. Eggert, county school commissioner, were 
the speakers. 

-Band music and speech making character- 
ized the opening of the new high school at Bur- 
lington, Washington. Dr. Henry Suzzallo of the 
University of Washington was the principal 
speaker. Others who delivered addresses were 
Earl W. Morrison of Morrison and Stimson, 
architects of Seattle, and Harrison F. Heath, 
superintendent. 

—The new school at Haller Lake, Seattle, 
Washington, was opened by President L. A. Bird 
of the school board. Other speakers were A. S. 
Burrows, county superintendent, and _ board 
members. 

—The new $600,000 junior and senior high 
school just completed at Lebanon, Pa., was dedi- 
cated with an address by Dr. Francis B. Haas, 
state superintendent. The school was donated 
by M. E. Hershey, the chocolate manufacturer. 

—The new $60,000 Hughson grammar school 
has recently been completed. It is two stories 
high, contains twelve rooms, and accommodates 
425 pupils. 

RATE AND CAUSES OF TURNOVER OF 

IOWA TEACHERS 
(Continued from Page 54) 

*Rodgers, B. D., Computation of Labor Turnover, 
Industrial Management, 56, p. 243, September, 1919. 

“Mogowan, H. H., Computation of Labor Turnover, 
Industrial Management, 56, p. 241, September, 1918. 

*For a very recent bibliography of 350 references 
concerning turnover of personnel in industry, see In- 
— Management, 69, No. 2, pp. 103-4, February, 

“Hackett, J. D,, Labor Turnover Chaos, Management 
Engineering, 3, p. 347, December, 1922. 

*Adams, J. E., Common Sense Attack on Turnover 
Industrial Management, 52, p. 298, November, 1921. 
_ Lewis, K. E., Personnel Problems of the Teaching 
Staffs, p. 337, 1925. 

18 > . >) > io 7 > > . an 
State’ Dp’ 358, Tita Crneanel Problems of the Teaching 

“Brissenden and Frankel, Labor Turnover in In- 
dustry, p. 13, 1922 
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A practise filing outfit 
for your school 


HIS “Y and E” prac- 
tise filing outfit is 
life-size—permitting the te™s. 
use of full size guides, 
folders and correspond- 
ence—yet it is compact, 
and complete in the one 
unit shown above. The 
cover serves as a card 


Different types of guides 
are used to demonstrate 


YAWMAN «-» FRBE Mre.(0. 


1219 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


FFICE EQUIPMENT 


geographic, alphabetic, 
numeric and subject sys- 
With the outfit 
we provide 100 pieces of 
actual assorted  corre- 
spondence. 

The cabinet is of oak, 
beautifully finished, and 
the guides and folders 
are of durable quality to 
stand repeated handling. 
Write us for complete de- 
scriptive folder. 



































DESIRABLE TRAITS AND QUALIFICA- 

TIONS AND UNDESIRABLE TRAITS 

AND DISQUALIFICATIONS OF 
CITY SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 
(Concluded from Page 36) ; 
“interest in schools,” “patron—have children 
in schools,” each five times. 

Two letters, one from an eastern state, the 
other from a southern state, indicate how such 
an inquiry appeals to some beard members: 

Letter from an Eastern State 

“You have assigned to me an impossible task. 

| should like to comply with your request but 


| Cc yuld 


not attempt to answer your questionnaire. if 


am frank to say that I cannot do so. 


think it would be unfair to myself and to the 
members of the board of education who are, I 
feel, a hard working well equipped body. We 
have the frailties that are characteristic of 


humans on any board, no more nor less than 


he average civic body.” 
Letter from a Southern State 

“T am frank to confess that I do not know 
just what you desire, and therefore do not fill 
out the blank form that you enclose. 

“T do not see that to school board members 
any other test should be applied than is usual 
no doubt, however, that one supreme qualifica- 
tion should be a devotion to education and 
ability to advocate the necessity thereof to the 
powers that hold the purse strings.” 

THE LEGAL RELATIONSHIP THAT 
SHOULD EXIST BETWEEN THE 
SUPERINTENDENT AND THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
(Concluded from Page 38) 
general agreement on principles of school ad- 
ministration, and the greater tendency toward 
a transient population—all suggest that the 
trend of the times is toward a more effective 
state leadership than Illinois has yet vested in 
its Department of Public Instruction. How- 
ever, until the entire school system of the state 
shall be reorganized, the interest of city school 
the question would 


systems in this phas« 


probably be limited to such subsidiary questions 
as bringing about a more uniform system of 
accounting and reporting school data, and state 
approval of school curricula. 

We have seen that the law governing the ad- 
ministration of city school systems is a grow- 
ing thing, that in Illinois the basic law dealt 
almost entirely with a pioneer, rural condition, 
that the development and improvement of city 
school systems was promoted through special 
legislation, and that certain fundamental prin- 
ciples were evolved to a stage where they were 
generally accepted for all the schools of the 
state. We have seen further that the chief gen- 
eral legislation defining the duties of boards of 
education was passed 53 years ago and that 
Illinois legislation for the general control of 
schools in the last quarter of a century has not 
kept pace with the improved procedure in the 
more progressive states. 

It is true that the chief relationships pro- 
posed in this paper are already in force in many 
Illinois cities; but it is also true that in a large 
number of cases they are not in operation. The 
point at issue is whether or not those who have 
already attained the desired goal locally will 
help to make the procedure that has been dem- 
onstrated as good in their own cities usable 
for all cities of the state. Such legislation as 
is herein proposed looks toward developing a 
more highly skilled profession of superinten- 
dency than we have obtained, toward a greater 
stability in city school administration, to an 
improved service to the public. 

For, after all, law is but a rule of service. 
We perform our administrative acts in view 
of the rules that have been defined in law. Our 
only question is whether we may not refine the 
rules and thereby improve our practice. Of one 
thing we may be certain—the times are chang- 
ing. Changed conditions demand new organ- 
ization, new machinery for meeting the special 


needs of the period. The question at issue is 
whether or not the time is not ripe for the men 
and women most interested in the control of 
our city schools to take steps to provide a better 
administrative organization and procedure for 
the use of the generation that is to follow us. 
“Social evolution is of infinite complexity and 
and indefinite duration; law is no more than its 
protective armament.” 


‘For evidence of the influence of the older states 
upon the development of an educational program in 
Illinois, see discussions of education in the Illinois 
+> and Senate Reports covering the period 1845 
S55 

*Private laws of the state of Illinois, passed at the 
Nineteenth General Assembly, January 1, 1856. 

*““AN ACT to establish free schools in the city of 
Ottawa, and to amend an act entitled ‘An act to char 
ter the city of Ottawa.’” Private Laws of Illinois, 
1855, pp. 220-226. 

‘AN ACT to establish and maintain a system of 
free schools. Laws of Illinois, Public and Private, 
1855, pp. 51-91. 

‘AN ACT to establish and maintain a system of 
free schools. Laws of Illinois, 1871. (In effect July 
1, 1872.) Sec. 80, pp. 737-738. 

*The Illinois School Laws, 1872-1883, pp. 54-56, Sec. 
SO), Seventh paragraph. 

"The School Law of Illinois, Circular No. 157, pp. 
51-52, See. 127, Seventh paragraph. 

‘A letter received from Francis G. Blair, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, 
Illinois. 

*For reference to the statutes supporting the state- 
ments made in proposals, see Morrison, The Legal 
Status of the City Superintendent, Chapters III, IV, 
pp. 40-98, Warwick & York. 

*Cubberley, Public School Administration, p. 87. 

“Gore. The Trail of the City Superintendent, N. 
E. A. Proceedings, 1900, p. 215. 

“Montana School Laws, 1917, p. 89, Sec. 1500. 

“Illinois School Laws, 1921, No. 157, p. 112, Sec. 4 


WHAT ABOUT THE MARRIED TEACHER? 
(Continued from Page 42) 

I have personally come in contact with a great 
number of school teachers, both married and 
unmarried. I have heard them talk “shop” 
when they didn’t know that I was paying the 
slightest attention to what they were saying. 
The talk among the unmarried teachers has 
been of their work, their schools, the children, 
and how they could best do good for their 
schools and their community. Very little has 
the talk turned to dress, styles, vacations, ete. 
Their work was uppermost im their minds, they 
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A Modern 


ry Plant 


. AND se 


SCENIC ST 
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Our modern, four-story, day- 


—— light plant is devoted exclusively 
to the production of stage scenery and curtains. Built 
especially for this purpose it provides facilities for proper 
efficient handling of this work. 


Specializing In 
Stage Scenery 





Specially arranged scaffold- possible of attainment, under 
Riverside High School, Wichita, Kansas Lorentz Schmidt, Architect ings, running the full length old-fashioned methods. 
FLEXIBILITY of the four stories, handle And this same thorough- 
The installation shown above is a good illus- | even the largest theatre cur- ness prevails throughout the 
: —— cpa a — tains with ease. Perfectly entire plant. Curtains and 
tration of the flexibility which may be had ina 


balanced they can be moved 
at will. The artists working 
on permanent bridges hold 
their same positions, securing 
a constancy of perspective im- 


settings when shipped are ac- 
companied by ¢lear complete 
working drawings that any 
carpenter can complete the 
work of erection. 


school plant by the use of ACME ROLLING 
PARTITIONS. 

In this particular instance the center one of 
three rooms is used for study purposes. Reci- 
tations are held in the rooms on either side at 
the same time. When space is required for gen- 
eral assembly the partitions are rolled up out of 
the way and the posts removed—the entire op 
eration taking but a few moments. 


ACME VERTICAL PARTITIONS FOR LARGE 
Send for Catalog “‘S.”’ 


ACME ROLLING WOOD PARTITIONS 


Manufactured by 
UNION BLIND & LADDER CO., INC. 
3538 Peralta St. Oakland, California 


Our 
Ask 


two ge nerations of “knowing how” 


we can help you- 


are at your service. 


us how no obligation on your part. 
Volland Service Includes Complete equipment for the 

Velour Draperies, Fabric Settings, Painted 
Rigging and Lighting Effects. 


VOLLAND SCENIC STUDIOS, Inc. 


3737 Cass Ave., Established 1869 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


stage 
Scene ry, 


OPENINGS 


Eastern Represe ntative 


School Furniture Dept., N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















were living their work. Among the married should be removed as a factor and an influence retestings of the separate sexes furnish addi- 
teachers it was vastly different, the latest styles, in the public school systems of this country. tional proof of adolescent differences. 
the newest model auto, the most recent show ia . vitro . Summary 
, , 4 STUDY OF SEX DIFFERENCES IN 1: ‘ , — 
ther xt vear’s vac: te ee waite Sn arg 4 1. Our tests which cover : r) f . 
hit, whe re to zo on next veal vacation, ete. MENTAL DEV ELOPMENT AS RE- Ss l ch cover a period ot three 
ete. Chey discussed almost everything except VEALED BY GROUP INTEL- years show that the [.Q. data for any given 
their work and when that was mentioned it was LIGENCE TESTS group tested with group intelligence tests shows 
discussed chiefly from the salary point of view, (Concluded from Page 48) a considerable constapey and permanence for 
the number of hours they had to put in, the Charts 2, 3, and 4 are based on a smaller the mixed group. This constancy for the 
amount of work that was expected of them, and group of pupils, and we give them because they group is sufficient for practical purposes. 
so on. With them their school work was not are based on retests of identical cases of 187 2. There is a considerable sex difference re 
uppermost in their minds, it was a secondary in number one year apart. These same pupils vealed by group testing. This difference is espe- 
consideration, a means by which they were en- form a part of the 1133 cases of Chart 1. cially pronounced around the years of adoles- 
, A : I ‘ 
: . ; ° ys) ye) ‘ » » al ‘ “Cc . : . ~ 
abled to earn extra money to satisfy their own Chart 2, even though it is based on different Ce? and several years previous, or around the 
personal and selfish ends. tests, shows considerable constancy for the ™!nth year and then again from the twelfth to 
. ‘ , . aed case : nee ay | OR the fifteenth years. 
Vastly different is the influence of a teacher S4Me group from one year t another. The two 2 Ww t th hl ] tal 
. . . . rol is . ee — g r ¢ oO. e canno 10roughiy evaluate enté 
who teaches for such motives, and the influence tests employed at this one year interval show a th diff a gn a 
. correlati wneficia f 26 growth differences without a comparison o 
of the teacher who gives her best efforts to the correlation coefficient of .814 ( 0264 ). In er gree — I n of the 
work before her general, all of our retestings show a fairly high —e oS Gee ore with the mean, as well 
= ‘ » . constancy in I.Q. for any given group of the 48 @ Comparison of the two in their absolute 
Which variety of teacher do we want in our : ats: : lat; 
bli . Whiel ot f teacher do ‘WO sexes. As we have said before, any sex Te/ation. 
» sc th variety of teache ; oe e . : 
an oak ues 1d; “a inio ' f th th of difference or any adolescent spurt is concealed 4. There is an evident correlation in mental 
y rs . a8) > you ) : ° e at ¢ * . 
al ge Swill rr xf ranean 1 ae ; ‘1 , in any median curve because the period of and physical growth, the degree of which is 
today who will be our citizens and our civiliza- . : a im ctetion Tay Mon eee 4 
ti ‘ f t w? This question of the mar acceleration and retardation comes at different impossible to determine because of the lack of 
1i0n O omorrow ¢£ 118 38 ar- J . . ‘ ‘ ‘ aac ; : 
cod her is ital tae ‘— our educa- periods for the two sexes which the last two 42 adequate measuring unit. 
— eovwy i: : ‘7 Pate . tl columns in Table I so clearly bring out. 5. There is a constant superiority in 1.Q. for 
é ay ‘ s > prope . “ee i 
tional life to ay. tis a question 1e proper ; s girls for all life ages where our cases are en- 
solution of which means much in the advance- We reproduce charts 3 and 4 to show that tirely unselected. This difference reaches a 
; : - educati ‘here > tw dian curves of Chart 2 ru : han oo , . 
ment of our education. wher the = medi ,- =, | art 2 maximum of 7.18 I.Q. points. 
a i - y 2 , >} TOT g x ately even, the individual sex curves , . . 3 
Through many years as a school official I epee ” a] ar ng ' “4 6. Although the girls’ mental growth curve 
: - ; ia > shar Vv S 4 y or 11s sma rrou re- ° ° > 
have come in contact with and studied this end sharply, . ahaa or ero ‘4 nm is more irregular than the boys we yet find con- 
° . . = ‘ > . a > are 4 € 7 tT , 1 “yy Ss e fs . i. 
question of the married teacher and I cannot sults in gene ra — Cl to ; rong , t th oa siderably more standard deviation for the boys. 
help but feel that when all things are con- large group of 1133 in Chart 1. As in Chart 1, 


This 


ages as 


1 hig! f I 1 appears in a comparison of separate life 
>» yr 0 ~ or gir < 1roun< nine ant : 
ee & gh _ well as in a comparison of 


twelve, and for boys around ten 


both varieties 
the bal- 


sidered, when the advantages of 


both sexes 


of teachers are carefully weighed in and eleven and 








ance, the scale dips decidedly in favor of the 
unmarried teacher. 

For the sake of the for the 
sake of the ideals of the youthful school chil- 
dren, for the sake of the old-fas hioned home life 
which is the backbone of 
civilization, for the of the 
future, I the 


schools ot today, 


our American 
America of the 
married teacher 


very 
sake 


believe that 


thirteen. 


It is especially significant that where in 1922 


the girls were superior to the boys at twelve we 


find these very same cases in 1923, when they 
are thirteen years of age, in a reversed position 
with the superior to the girls, showing 
twelve as a decidedly high point for girls and 


thirteen a decidedly high point for boys. 


be Vv 8 


These 


for all ages. 

7. There is a high correlation of such group 
tests as the Illinois, Terman, and Otis group 
tests, varying from .814 to .853. 


8. There is 


certain 


considerable injustice done at 
ages in using group tests such as we 
It would 
seem desirable for certain purposes to restand- 
ardize tests for the 


have just mentioned on mixed groups. 


separate sexes. 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a place = 


in this Directory. 


SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 


SAFETY VAULTS 
Shaw-Walker 


SANDERS—DISC AND SPINDLE 
J.D. Wallace & Co. 


SASH OPERATING DEVICES, 
STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


SASH, VENTILATING 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
SAWS—CIRCULAR, BAND 

J. D. Wallace & Co. 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 

Chicago Apparatus Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 


SCREENS—PICTURE 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 


SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Finnell System, The 
SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 


SIRENS 
Federal Electric Company, The 


SKYLIGHTS—METAL 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 


SPRAY-PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 


STAGE EQUIP. AND SCENERY 
Jackson Corp, A. P. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
[win City Scenic Company 
Volland Scenic Studios, Inc. 


STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co 
Norton Company 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 
Stedman Products Co. 
STATIONERS 
Blair Company, J. C. 
STEEL CASINGS—Doors, Windows 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons, David 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
STOOLS, STEEL 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 
rABLES 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Library Bureau 
Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Co. 
TABLETS 
American Tablet & Stationery Co. 
Blair Company, J. C. 
TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


TEACHER AGENCIES 
Natl. Assn. of Teacher Agencies 
Teacher Agencies Directory 


TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Federal Electric Co., The 
Federal Tel. & Tel. Co. 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Johnson Service Company 
National Regulator Company 


THERMOMETERS 
Wilder-Pike Thermometer Co. 


TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Bermes Company, Daniel 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 


TOILET PARTITIONS 


Clow & Sons, James B. 
Sanymetal Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Vitrolite Company 

Weis Mfg. Co., Henry 
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(Continued from Page 151) 


TOWELS 

A. P. W. Paper Company 

Brown Company 

National Paper Products Co. 

Palmer Co., The 

Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 
TYPEWRITERS 

Underwood Typewriter Company 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 

Spencer Turbine Company, The 


VACUUM PUMPS 
Nash Engineering Company 


VALVES—FITTINGS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 


VARNISHES 
Valentine & Company 


VENTILATORS 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Globe Ventilator Company 
Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
American Foundry & Furnace Co. 
Bayley Mfg. Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Healy-Ruff Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 


ADVERTISERS’ 


Page 
Aeroshade Company............. 131 
Air Conditioning & Eng. Co....124 
A. P. W. Paper Company....... 13 
Alberene Stone Company....... 128 
Allen Shade Holder Co., The....148 
American Book Company ....... 135 


American Crayon Company ..... 
American Fence Construction Co. 94 


American Portable House Co.... 26 
American Seating Co............ 19 
Amer. Tablet & Stationery Co...107 
American Type Founders Co.....111 
Anchor Post Iron Works........ 92 
Angle Steel Stool Company..... 146 
BBE DB Gio ccc ccsessicdcenees 129 
Arlington Seating Company.... 26 
Armstrong Company, The.......146 
Asbestos Buildings Company....140 
Athey Company.. POT | 
Badger Wire & Iron "Works 0 wlth 145 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co... 70 
Beckley-Cardy Company......... 26 
Berger Mfg. Company.......... bebe 
Bermes Company, Daniel...... 132 
Binney & Smith Company...... 97 
Blair Company, J. C...ccecccees 137 
Bossert & Sons, Louis.......... 146 
Bradley Wash Fountain Co......120 
re CD onca s b.06é00000% 150 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender: Co. ..120 
Buckeye Blower Company...... 11 
Buffalo Forge Company........125 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel............ 106 
Cannon Printing Company..... 145 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co.. 20 
COOMMNOR, Gicccecsocece Te 
Circle A Products Corp......... 156 
Clow & Sons, James B......... 91 
Colemeeie BEM, BMG... ccc cccevs 2 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 16 
Cyclone Fence Company........ 10 
Denoyer-Geppert Company......136 
Derby & Company, Inc., P...... 18 
Detroit School Equipment Co.... 31 
Detroit Steel Products Co...... 71 
Detroit Suburban Gas Co.......108 
Dettra & Co., Inc., John C - 188 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Company, The. ..119 
 .. fe, 3, Sa 139 


Dixon Crucible Company, Jos...140 
Dougherty & Sons Inc., W. F...168 


Draper Shade Co., Luther O....133 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co....... 98 
Duraflex Company, The........ 79 
Durand Steel Locker Co....... 102 
Duriron Co., Inc., The.......... 119 
Economy Sc hool Furniture > — 
Federal Electric Co., The.......119 
Federal Steel Fixture Co........ 146 


Federal Telephone Mfg. Corp...123 


Finnell System. Inc Seer 
Freeport Gas Machine wenpety 24 
Gillis & Geoghegan, The.... 127 
Globe Ventilator Company...... 116 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp..... 130 
Gregg Publishing Company..... 136 
Gunn Furniture Company....... 20 


VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Christiansen, C. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 
Greenfield Tap &Die Corporation 
Sheldon & Company, E 

Wallace & Co., J. D. 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 

WAINSCOTING 
Stedman Products ‘Co. 

WARDROBES 
K-M Supply Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


WASTE PAPER BASKETS 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WATERPROOFING 

Obelisk Waterproofing Co., The 
WATER PURIFIERS 

a 3 & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) 

R, ; we Company, The 
WEATHERSTRIPS 

Athey Company, The 

Monarch Metal Products Co. 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 


Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


WINDOW FIXTURES 


Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 


WINDOW GUARDS 
American Fence Construction Co. 


Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 





Page 
Guth Company, Edwin F........ 74 
Haas Company, Philip.......... 89 
Oo SS reer 130 
Hammett Company, J. L........ 145 
Harter School Supply Company. 96 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart... 92 
Hawkeye Clock Company.......144 
Healy-Ruff Company............ 124 
Heath & Co., D. C..... . 134 
Heywood- Wakefield Cc ompany. iss a 
Hill Standard Company......... 95 
Hockaday Company, The........ 87 
Hoffmann and Billings Mfg. Co..120 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co... 77 
Inner Braced Sales Company... 24 
Internat’! Casement Co... .4th Cover 


Internat’l Time Recording Co... .152 
Iroquois Publishing Company...136 
Jackson Corp., A. P...... ...140 
Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwell Co.. 22 


Johnson Service Company...... 7 
Kansas City Scenic Company.. 144 
Kewanee Boiler Company....... 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company....... 83 
K-M Supply Company.......... 104 
Knowles Mushroom Vent. Co...128 
Kundtz Co., The Theodor....... 23 
Laidlaw Brothers - ssoeene 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co.........100 
O'S Se, eer ver 
Little, Brown & Company...... 149 
RE Sis an 60 cde deh vetewe sé teas 127 
Longmans, Green & Co........ 135 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David....... 75 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co......... 81 
Matthews Gas Machine Co...... 146 
Maxwell & Co., S. A...........116 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred..... oan 
morriam Ce... G. & C....csccccs 135 


Mershon & Morley Company....143 


Miessner Piano Company.. TF 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., The J .B.148 
Milwaukee C orrugating Pee 
Monarch Metal Products Co..... 84 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co..141 
Moulding Brick Co., Thos.3rd Cover 
Murdock Mfg. & Sup. Co., The.112 


Narragansett Machine Co...... 132 
Nash Engineering Company..... 82 
National Association of Teacher 
Agencies Directory........... 147 
National Crayon Company...... 22 
National Paper Products Co.....115 


National School Equipment Co.. 25 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. ..148 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co.. eae 
Nelson Corp., The ee 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. 
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Newson & Company............ 135 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co....148 
Norton Company............. 80 
Norton Door Closer Co........ 122 


Obelisk Waterproofing Company.143 


Ordinator Company, Inc........ 4 
Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn..102 
Palmer Company, The..........123 
Peabody School Furniture Co.... 21 


Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 


WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Western Shade Cloth Company 


WINDOW SHADES 
Aeroshade Company 
Athey Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
Maxwell & Co., S. A 
Ordinator Company 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 
Wagner Awning & Mfg. Co., The 
Western Shade Cloth Company 
WINDOW SHADE HOLDERS 
Allen Shade Holder Co., The 
WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
Western Shade Cloth Company 
WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
WIRE GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
J.D. Wallace & Co. 
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A Poser 


Dick was very proud of the fact that he was 
now among those scholars who were considered 
old enough to have imparted to them some of 
the rudiments of astronomy. 

This study took Dick’s fancy, and he loved to 
bring some of his newly acquired information 
home. 

“Do you know,” he said, one star-lit evening 
to his little sister, “that that little star over 
yonder is very much bigger than our world?” 

“Then,” she asked, “why doesn’t it keep the 
rain off ?”—Chicago News. 

Tales Out of. School 

(From the Forum, published by the pupils of 
the Nicholas Senn high school, Chicago.) 

President (in meeting)—‘You are out of 


order!” 
Sweet Young Thing—‘Return the nickel, 
please.” 
Teacher—“This is the third time you've 


looked at George’s paper.” 
Pupil—“‘Yes, ma’am, he 
plain.” 


doesn’t write very 
Too True 
First College Graduate—‘“‘Some morning I 
will wake up and find myself famous.” 
Second College Graduate—“Yep, but you will 


have to lose a lot of sleep first, old top.’”—Chi- 
cago News. 
Did He Can It? 
Soph (to frosh who had written his first 


theme)-—“What’s the matter?” 

Frosh—“Why I wrote a flowing theme on 
milk—and the professor’s condensed it.”— 
Lafayette Lyre. 

Oh, Horrible Habit 

“When I was home I stayed in every night, 
getting educated.” 

“Listening to the radio, eh?” 

“No. My sister was home from Vassar and 
she talks in her sleep.”—-Penn State Froth. 

Obstinate 

Teacher (during recess): Now, 
don’t quarrel. What’s the matter? 

Willie: We’re playing airplane, and Minnie 
won’t jump off the fire-escape with your um- 
brella. 


children, 


The absent-minded professor who uncon- 
sciously donned his daughter’s spring hat in- 
stead of his own chanced to pass a mirror. 
“How remarkable it is,” he said, “that the first 
touch of spring immediately transforms human- 
ity into smiling, happy beings.’”—-Chicago News. 


“Personally,” said the young college girl, “I’m 
going to have a go at literature, mother. No 
nonsense about artistic ideals. I’m going to 


write for money.” 
“My dear,” said her mother, “you’ve been 
Chicago News. 


doing that for four years.” 





“William,” asked the teacher of a rosy-faced 
English lad, “can you tell me who George Wash- 
ington was?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” was the quick reply. 

“He was an American gen’ral.” 

“Quite right,” replied the teacher. “And can 
you tell us what George Washington was re- 
markable for?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the little boy. 
remarkable because he was an American 
told the truth.” 


“He was 
and 
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CELEBRATE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., has just issued a beautifully illus- 


trated pamphlet in commemoration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of its establishment. The 
firm was founded in 1875, by Charles W. Holtzer, 
president of the organization, and during the 
last fifty years has steadily grown in size and 
scope, until it now occupies a six-story building 
and maintains eight branch offices for the 
handling of its electrical devices. 

Mr. Holtzer came to the United States in 
1866, after serving an apprenticeship as a 
machinist in Germany. He first carried on 
experimental work in connection with the timing 
of projectiles, after which he spent some time 
in the making of “philosophical” instruments. 

In 1874, Mr. Holtzer engaged in the manu- 
facture of certain simple electrical devices, 
under the firm name of Holtzer & Newell, and 
a year later he established a small business 
of his own, dealing in electrical devices. In 
1885, he purchased some property in Brookline, 
which he remodeled for manufacturing purposes. 

The firm devoted the first years of its exist- 
ence to an expanding group of electrical devices. 
To the line of bells, alarms, and annunciators 
were added gas lighters, magneto ringers, tele- 
phones, to which were added later intercom- 
municating systems, time clocks, hospital sig- 
naling systems, nurses’ call systems, doctors’ 
paging, fire alarm systems, and factory calling 
systems. 

The Holtzer-Cabot Company was incorporated 
under the present name in 1889, when its Boston 
office and salesroom were moved to a new and 
better location. In addition to marketing the 
products of the Brookline factory, the firm did 
a large amount of electrical contracting. In 
1892, Mr. Cabot sold his interests in the firm 
to Mr. Holtzer, and the company withdrew en- 
tirely from the contracting business to devote 
its entire time and energies to manufacturing 
electrical apparatus. 

In 1897 important changes were taking place 
in the field of telephone operation, and the 
Company began the design of a noiseless tele- 
phone charging generator of special construc- 
tion, for charging the batteries, while connected 
with the switchboard, from the generators. Co- 
incident with this was the development of cen- 
tral energy ringing units, giving alternating 
current for ringing bells, for selective ringing 
on party lines, and for supplying various sig- 
nals, thus increasing the capacity of the opera- 
tors for handling calls. At this time an office 
building of four stories was erected adjoining 
the plant, and later, in 1899, additional manu- 
facturing space in the shape of a four-story 
wing was erected, followed shortly by a second 
wing of the same size. 

In 1913 plans were completed for a modern 
plant, which was finally completed and occupied 
in 1915. The building consists of a main struc- 
ture of concrete, six stories high, and an annex 
of seven stories containing the service section 
and certain manufacturing departments. The 
whole plant contains 150,000 square feet of floor 
space and is conveniently located, both for the 
employees and for customers. 

The products of the Holtzer-Cabot Company 
for schools, etc., are marketed almost exclusively 
through branch offices under the management 
of its own executives, the selling being done by 
trained electrical engineers in the firm’s employ. 
The oldest branch office is that in Chicago, 
which was established in 1899, and handles all 
of the company’s products in thirteen western 


states. Additional offices are found in New 
York City, Philadelphia, Minneapolis, Detroit, 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and Kansas 
City. 


TWO LARGE FIRMS COMBINE 

Our readers will be interested in the an- 
nouncement of a merger of the two largest 
concerns in America engaged in the complete 
furnishing and equipping of hotels, restaurants, 
clubs, and institutions. These two companies, 
Albert Pick and Co., of Chicago, and L. Barth 
and Son, Inc., of New York, have been for 
years growing rapidly along exactly the same 
lines. Each of them was founded over fifty 
years ago by the father of the present pro- 
prietor and has developed from a very small 
beginning to a business of gigantic proportions. 


The two houses are, today, jointly doing a busi- 
ness in excess of $25,000,000 a year and employ 
more than 2,500 people. 

Albert Pick and Co., the larger of the two 
concerns, was founded in 1857 by the father of 
the present head of the business, as a smal] 
crockery and glassware store. In 1896, when 
Mr. Albert Pick, the present head of the busi- 
ness, formed a partnership with Mr. Jos. M. 
Finn under the name of Albert Pick and Com- 
pany, the total sales were only about $90,000. 
Since that time the business has constantly 
increased both in volume and in scope. Today 
Albert Pick and Co. carry thousands of items, 
including furniture, floor coverings, drapes, 
kitchen equipment and utensils, restaurant, 
cafeteria, and lunchroom equipment, chinaware, 
glassware, silverware, linens, soda fountains and 
accessories, janitors’ supplies and sundries. A 
considerable portion of this merchandise is man- 
ufactured in their own factories. They occupy 
three large buildings in Chicago, and one in 
sridgeport, Conn. In addition to a large sales 
force, the company has organized a staff of 
engineers, interior decorators, and consultants 
which enable it to undertake the complete fur- 
nishing and equipping of a hotel, restaurant, 
club, or institution, supplying every item neces- 
sary to change the bare building into an estab- 
lishment ready for operation. 

L. Barth and Son, Ince., of New York, was 
founded in 1868 by the father of Mr. Harry 
Barth, its present head, and has a history closely 
parallel to that of Albert Pick and Company. 

The name of L. Barth and Son, Inc., will be 
changed to L. Barth and Company, and Mr. 
Harry Barth will remain president, while 
Albert Pick and Co., will remain as at present. 
The two companies will immediately consolidate 
operations and purchasing so as to secure all 
the advantages of the merger and the best pos- 
sible service to their patrons. The possibilities 
for future growth of the newly merged com- 
panies is evident from the fact that while they 
were the two largest concerns of the kind in 
America, yet their combined business does not, 
at present, equal 10 per cent of the total volume 
of such business in the United States. 

NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS 

Issue Catalog of Small Tools. The Greenfield 
Tap & Die Corporation, of Greenfield, Mass.., 
has issued its new Catalog No. 49, illustrating 
and describing a complete list of small tools, 
including screw plates, taps and dies, twist 
drills, reamers, screw slotting cutters, gauges, 
pipe tools, and miscellaneous machine tools. The 
catalog lists some five hundred different assort- 
ments of tools. 

The excellent character of the products made 
by this firm are due to the great care taken 
to insure accuracy, ‘uniformity and quality in 
all the tools manufactured. It begins with the 
selection of steel, and advances through the 
various processes of manufacture to the final 
hardening and tempering and even the packing, 
so that no effort or expense is spared to insure 
reliability in the finished product. 

A copy of the catalog will be sent to any 
school authority, or shop instructor, who re- 
quests it. 

Issue New Bargain Catalog. The Albert Pick 
Company of Chicago, IIl., has just issued a new 
catalog, illustrating and describing a number of 
special winter features in school lunchroom and 
cafeteria equipment. The catalog lists dishes, 
silverware, yaper napkins, table linen, attend- 
ants’ uniforms, checking systems, electric food 
warmers, coffee urns, and waffle bakers. 

An Ideal Christmas Gift. G. & C. Merriam 
Co. of Springfield, Mass., has issued a descrip- 
tive circular on its new Webster Collegiate dic- 
tionary for school and college use. This book 
is a fine specimen of bookmaking and contains 
106,000 words and phrases, including new words, 
and 1,700 illustrations. It makes an _ ideal 
Christmas gift for the school boy or girl. It 
may be had in three kinds of binding—art can- 
vas, fabrikoid, and full leather. 

The firm is also marketing its New Inter- 
national Dictionary which is the supreme 
authority for the home, the school or the office. 
It contains 407,000 vocabulary terms, 6,000 
illustrations and 12,000 biographical entries. 
The volume may be had in two different editions, 
regular or India-paper edition, and in four types 
of binding. 


Liberal Enough 


“Did your son receive a liberal education at 
college?” 


“Oh, yes. He doesn’t believe in anything any 
longer.”—New York Sun. 
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